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MR. GLADSTONE’S ADDRESS, 


R. GLADSTONE’S election address is more serious 
and more interesting than Mr. Disraei’s because it 
esses the opinions of a majority. The intentions of the 
future Minister are more important than the ingenious rhe- 
toric of his rival. Comments on Mr. Disracti’s proclama- 
tim naturally take the form either of verbal criticism or of 
chological study. An intelligent curiosity is gratified by 
the visibly deliberate selection of sophisms to suit a definite 
se. ‘The pompous rotundity of the leader’s sentences 
is designed at the same time to catch the ear of his followers, 
and to intimate to enlightened politicians that conventional 
phrases are not to be literally construed. It would be idle to 
look for a system of policy in a document composed with a 
defensive object. ‘lhe supporters of the Government are fully 
aware that Mr. Disraevi has little sympathy with their feel- 
ings, and they strongly suspect that his contrivances for 
keeping his party in power are nearly exhausted ; but they 
owe him such gratitude as may be deserved by the promotion 
of their interests at the expense of their principles, and, in 
common with the rest of the community, they watch with 
amusement, if not with admiration, his successive feats of 
versatile adroitness. Mr. GLaDsTONE’s movements are watched 
by friends and enemies with graver solicitude. As far below 
Mr. Disrarti in literary skill as he surpasses him in oral 
eloquence, Mr. GLavsToNe is nevertheless in no danger of 
being misunderstood. His intellect has the defect of inability 
to think of two things at once, and consequently his political 
declarations are sometimes wanting in calmness, in balance, 
and in reserve; but his impetuous convictions, if they some- 
times make his political allies uneasy, are thoroughly intelli- 
gible to the mass of the people. No statesman has for many 
years been so strong in the confidence of that vast majority 
which looks on political leaders only from a distance. If Mr. 
“GLabstoxe hereafter proves himself qualified to command, he 
will have an irresistible force at his disposal, for the majority 
of the next House of Commons will be pledged to register his 
decrees. It is scarcely too much to say that by his conduct 
of affairs he may precipitate or retard a revolution, or perhaps 
altogether avert it. If wisdom and prudence are combined 
with his other high qualities, Mr. GLapstone may not im- 
probably govern England for the remainder of his active life; 
yet recent experience has shown the uncertainty of calculations 
founded on the temporary popularity of a statesman. ‘The 
Parliament elected in 1857 with the sole mission of supporting 
Lord Patuerston drove him from office in 1858,and Mr. Guap- 
stoxe throughout the Session of 1867 was incessantly bafiled and 
disappointed by a House in which he had a nominal majority 
of seventy members. The union which was restored by his 
proposal of abolishing the Irish Church will continue until 
measure is passed. The further use to which Mr. Guap- 
STONE will apply the great political power at his disposal can 
for the present only be the subject of conjecture. 
The address to the electors of South-west Lancashire is 
strictly limited to the issues already joined between the 
Pposition and the Government. After a brief history of 
€ Reform struggle from his own point of view, Mr. GLap- 
stoxe, while he expresses satisfaction with the wide extension 
of the franchise, intimates that Mr. Disraewt’s Bill is still 
complete, and recurs with characteristic fondness to his 
darling compound householders. It is difficult, as it is un- 
important, to discover whether he would have preferred his 
wn moderate measure to Mr. DiskagLi’s sweeping change; 
hor is it material to examine the substantial justice of an 
assertion which is literally true, that the Government measure 
of 1868 was in its first shape frivolous or reactionary. Mr. 
GuapstonE could not be expected to appreciate Mr. Disrak.i’s 
in educating his party by accustoming them to rely 


on barriers and securities which were to be withdrawn as 
soon as they had served their purpose. It is possible that, 
if Fortune had provided Mr. GLapsrone with a puritanically 
virtuous opponent, he would have regarded with tolerant 
generosity scruples akin to his own, Mr. Disracxt is not 
even armed like his eager antagonist, who resents, while he 
is charging with sword and buckler, the dexterous manipu- 
lation of the adverse net and trident. If a democratic Re- 
form is a public benefit, and neither Mr. GLapstone nor 
Mr. Disraevt will consent to yield the prize, they may fairly 
divide the crown. Mr. Guapstone raised the Liberal party 
to the level at which they demanded a boon which they 
abhorred; and Mr. Disrae.i performed the harder feat of 
drawing the Conservatives down to a concession which, 
however advantageous to the country, was utterly ruinous 
to themselves. Mr. Giapstone’s opinions on education are 
less perspicuously explained than his condemnation of Mr. 
Diskaext’s conduct of Reform. He states that Lord Joun 
Russet, whom he calls by anticipation Earl pro- 
pounded on behalf of Lord Me.nourne’s Government, thirty 
years ago, two principles or platitudes, of which the first, in 
Mr. GuapsTone’s opinion, involves no disparagement to the 
second. The additional proposition that the State should 
stand apart from religious responsibility in schools aided by 
grants leaves the first and second principles, whatever they 
may have been, as well as the matter in dispute, wholly un- 
affected. It seems probable that, under the pressure of strictly 
political questions, Mr. GLapsrone has not had time to consider 
the pending controversy on education. He has perhaps paid 
even less attention to the project of substituting elected 
County Boards for the Courts of Quarter Sessions as the 
managers of local funds. The county rates are at present 
administered with all the frugality which is compatible with 
a due regard to public wants. The County Boards, consisting 
of the same class of persons who form Boards of Guardians, 
wili be less intelligent and less liberal than the magistrates. 
If Mr. Giapstone has any opinion on the subject of 
county administration, except a vague preference for a 
seemingly liberal reform, his judgment may perhaps have 
been biassed by the same zeal for saving which induces him 
to attack the Government on the ground of its increased 
public expenditure. Whatever may be the merits of a 
controversy to which Mr. GLapsrone only contributes a 
dogmatic assertion, it is utterly absurd to assume that the 
cheapest administration is necessarily the best. The first 
duty of a Minister is to keep the civil and military esta- 
blishments in perfect efficiency, and he is, secondarily, 
bound to accomplish his object without unnecessary expense. 
The English nation can afford to pay for all that it requires, 
nor can the justice of a demand for money be measured by 
its amount; yet no surprise can have been caused by Mr. 
GLabsToNE’s repetition of the charge against the Government 
of having unnecessarily added three millions to the Estimates. 
According to his odd phrase, “the increase had extended not 
“less in the civil than in the military and naval departments” ; 
and, in Mr. Guapstone’s judgment, “ it has not been justified 
“ either by the wishes of the country, or by the demands of 
“the public service.” General Pee, and Mr. Hunt would 
have reason to complain of an almost discourteous forgetfulness 
of their arguments if it were not probable that, in some of his 
speeches to various bodies of his constituents, Mr. GLapsrone 
may supply the omissions of his printed address. This, however, 
he has not yet done; . for in his elaborate speech at Warring- 
ton, although he entered diffusely into the question of finance, 
he evaded the direct issue between himself and the advocates 
of the Government. Instead of either admitting or denying 
that improved weapons and increased pay were expedient, 
Mr. Guapstone diverged into an irrelevant, obsolete, and in- 
accurate censure on the policy of the last Chinese war. The 
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CuancetLor of the Excuequer will certainly not accept his 
challenge by inquiring whether a majority of motions and 
questions tending to expense have proceeded from Conserva- 
tive or from Liberal members, Mr. Guapstone has repeatedly 
accused, not the party, but the present Ministers, of improperly 
adding three millions to the Estimates of 1866; and when he 
stated at Warrington that they had only continued an admi- 
nistrative system common to all Governments, he virtually 
confessed his inability to meet the answers which have been 
provoked by his attacks. It is, indeed, highly probable that 
the Estimates of next year will, in accordance with his pro- 
phecy, be reduced by whatever Government may be in office ; 
but the question whether adequate provision is made for the 
public service cannot be determined by a mere statement of 
figures. A few years hence a Parliament returned by con- 
stituents exempt from direct taxes will perhaps take pride in 
rejecting niggardly doctrines of frugality. Prudent economists 
can only hope that Mr. GLapstonE himself may long exercise 
an influence which will always be employed in restraining 
public extravagance. 


The most forcible portion of the document contains a con- 
densed argument for the abolition of the Irish Church. The 
Ministers are held responsible for admitting that religious 
questions in Ireland were ripe for discussion; and, as Mr. 
GLADsTONE provokingly states, he adheres, in recapitulating 
their proposals, as nearly as possible to the language which 
they used. It was hardly worth while to repudiate by impli- 
cation all party motives for the alternative scheme of abolish- 
ing the Establishment. Every line of Mr. Guiapsrone’s 
address expresses his profound conviction that the substitution 
of himself for Mr. Disrakvi, as chief Minister, would confer 
inestimable advantages on the country. As he is not less 
firmly persuaded that it is expedient and just to abolish the 
Irish Church, there is no reason why he should neglect one 
urgent duty because it incidentally involves the performance 
of another. As long as government by party prevails, 
politicians must promote their own interest as often as they 
effect a public improvement. If Mr. GLapstone can amuse 
himself by fancying that the desire of office had no connexion 
with his Irish Resolutions, it is quite unnecessary to perplex 
his supporters by an irrelevant apology. Whatever may 
have been the simplicity or complication of his motives, 
he has rallied round him a temporarily disorganized party, 
and he has placed his antagonists in a difficult position. 
The arguments by which Mr. GLaDsToNE maintains the 
propriety of disestablishment, are more forcible, if not 
more novel, than his proof that Mr. Disrae.i was the first 
to raise the Irish controversy. In conclusion, Mr. Giap- 
STONE contrasts his own definite plan with the Report of the 
Commission, which has not thus far been adopted by the 
Government, with a passing sneer at “ retrenchment or 
‘“‘ mutilation of the Church by the reduction of its spiritual 
* offices.” He reminds his followers that the policy of bringing 
the civil establishment of the Irish Church to an end has been 
sanctioned by the outgoing Parliament; and “for the same 
“line of action, the only one just and the only one available, 
“he confidently asks the approval” of the electors of South- 
west Lancashire. Mr. and Mr. Guapstone confine 
themselves with equal closeness of attention to the immediate 
objects of the political contest. The Primz Minister would 
willingly retain the office which is likely to devolve on the 
leader of the Opposition; and accordingly Buckinghamshire 
is warned that reduced Estimates lead to extravagant outlay, 
and that the union of Church and State are in danger, while 
South-west Lancashire is reminded that the three millions are 
not the Abyssinian three millions, and that the revenues of 
the Irish Establishment are expended for the benetit of a 
minority. On the ulterior consequences of the great constitu- 
tional change which has resulted from the rivalry of ambitions 
both statesmen are absolutely silent. Constituencies are not in 
the habit of looking far in advance; and political leaders, 
when the case arises, will probably swim with the stream. The 
distinction between a cynical indifference to principles, and 
a ready enthusiasm for every popular cause, is rather interest- 
ing to the moralist than practically important to the politician. 
For the present, Mr. GLapsTone is not only in the right, but 
on the stronger side. The literary graces in which his 
address is deficient are less indispensable than the expression 


of thoroughgoing sympathy with his party. 


SPAIN, 


ots adhesion of Cuba completes the success of the Revo- 
lution. The Governor of that island seems to have 
acted in a very prudent manner. He did not notice the first 


telegrams, which might be a practical joke or contain a greg 
misstatement of the real facts, but celebrated the Quzen’s birth. 
day as usual. If the Queen could but have known it, she 
might have reflected with pleasure that there was one place 
least where her health was still drunk, and cannon fired in he 
honour. But when the news came in a trustworthy shape, the, 
General Lersunp1 hesitated no longer, and was as ready ty 
drink Prim’s health as that of his late Sovereign. In no 

of Spain itself is there any opposition to the Provision 
Government. The Queen seems to have found that two o 
three compartments of a French railway carriage woy}j 
hold all her partisans, and the Carlists are not strong enough 
to face the Revolution in the first flush of its success and the 
first display of its strength. In some of the towns the Bish 
have blessed the new Government, in others they have 
slightly cursed it; but, whether they chose to bless or curse, 
the Revolution went on all the same. The enthusiasts haye 
it all their own way at present, and apathy is certainly not 
the fault of Spaniards at this crisis. Even at a Madrid bull. 
fight, when the bull was not killed in the neatest possible 
way, the populace entreated the matador to remember that 
the honour of the nation was at stake, and that he 
ought to stick the beast as cleverly as he ever did undera 
monarchical government. Order has been preserved, and ap. 
parently without much difficulty, although the folly an 
recklessness which distributed forty thousand muskets am 
the greatest rascals of Madrid naturally caused much ap 
prehension. The Provisional Government has, however, 
adroitly managed to mitigate the mischief by repurchasing a 
avery cheap rate the property of the nation. The attempts 
to wreak vengeance on individuals have been very few, 
and have been provoked by special acts of insult and 
defiance ; but they have been promptly repressed, and the 
people have readily listened to the entreaties of their leaders 
not to sully the glory of the cause by ungenerous acts, 
The first thing in a Revolution is that the people should 
be in a right temper, and this has been attained. The 
Spaniards up to this moment have been excited and eager 
since the QuEEN was driven away, but they have been 
willing to be guided. The next condition of the suc 
cess of a revolution is that there should be leaders at once 
competent and united. This condition also seems to have 
been fulfilled beyond what any one could have expected. 
The Provisional Government has abstained from dictation, 
bat it has clearly let it be known what it wished done, and 
it has acted without any symptom of discordant interests and 
ambitions in its bosom. ‘The Democratic party also supports 
it, and this speaks well for that party, and promises well for 
Spain. It is a great gain when an extreme party, which 
cannot get what it wants, is content te help to its utmost 
those whom it judges to be likely to give it that which it 
thinks the next best to what it desires. There does not appear to 
have been much pressing of incompetent men into office on the 
ground of the claims of their friends, and if the Revolution has 
not been without one specially Spanish touch, and the whole 
army, including the troops who fought against the Revolution, 
has been rewarded with a rise in grade, we must allow 
every nation a little indulgence in its own peculiar follies 
On the whole, it may be fairly said that this insurrection 1s 
not at all like the insurrections to which Spain has been ac- 
customed for the last five-and-twenty years, and that it has 
been conducted in a manner that reflects credit on the nation. 


All kinds of fine things have been promised by the new 
Government. ‘There is to be freedom of religious worship, 
freedom of education, freedom of the press, trial by jury, 
free-trade, and a multitude of other advantages of the same 
sort. Let us hope that Spain is destined to have some of 
them soon, and the rest within a reasonable time. But all 
these are the items of the ordinary Liberal programme. 
They mean no more than placards inviting electors to 
vote for Switn and Retrenchment, or Jones and the Consti- 
tution, will mean in England next month. Spaniards have 4 
positive love for fine words and fine ideas. The most 
miserable little dirty scraps of local newspapers are con- 
stantly appealing to equity and truth aud love, as if they 
were all written by an Archdeacon at least. The Liberal 
programme in Spain is a good, rolling, sonorous programme, 
and Liberal revolutionists love to write it and shout It 
But this programme is really a matter of the future. The 
pressing thing was to know how the Provisional Govern- 
ment—whose acts must decide much of the character of the 
Revolution—would deal with finance and the Church. It 
must be owned that with regard to both they have show? 
much boldness. They have rushed in where timid revo- 


lutionary angels would certainly have feared to tread. They 
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gave reduiced the Customs’ duties by one-third, and they have 
shed the octroi. ‘The annual amount which the octroi is 
gid to have produced is stated—we know not how accurately 
to have been about two millions sterling. To replace this 
active if vexatious impost, they have invented a new 
sx, which appears to be of a most singular kind. The 
sew Minister of Finance is said to be a very clever man, and 
he will have an opportunity of showing his ability by justify- 
‘og this tax in the eyes of economists. It is a poll-tax, but it is 
s very odd kind of poll-tax, for the poor and the army are 
ip be exempted from paying it. It will thus be a tax on rich 
or moderately well-off civilians; and if it is to produce two 
millions sterling, and all who pay it are to pay alike, many 
people who are not fortunate enough to be poor, or soldiers, 
ill find the sum they pay henceforth in taxation enormously 
increased. A revolution is certainly very often the work of 
an army which supposes itself to be labouring for the benefit 
ofthe mass of the people; but it is carrying the notion rather 
far to let the army and the mass of the people off a tax 
altogether, and levy it solely on decent quiet people. The 
first Budget of the new Minister, if it makes the receipts 
the expenses, will be a great triumph of finance; and 
this rapid abolition of taxes and customs, and this equally 
mpid substitution’ of so very partial and unequal an im- 
post, must make the friends of Spain a little anxious. The 
summary expulsion of the Jesuits and confiscation of 
their property seems also, at first sight, a hasty and rash 
measure. But the Jesuits have been so often expelled from 
different countries, and Spain even in its old days of bigotry 
tok so very similar a step, that probably it may turn 
out to have been wise in the Provisional Government to 
mn the risk. It is probable that the leading members 
of the Government thought it was necessary to do some- 
thing to satisfy the fecling of indignation and rebellion 
against the domination of the clergy which has recently 
prevailed in many Spanish towns, and which has powerfully 
aided the Revolution. To expel the Jesuits was an act 
signally grateful to those burning with this feeling, and yet 
it does not necessarily commit the Government to an open 
1 with the body of ordinary ecclesiastics in the country. 
The authorities have stepped forward to protect the persons 
and property of the priests when threatened; and although 
the priests must hate and dread the Revolution, which is 
based on those horrible modern ideas which the Pore is 
continually denouncing as distinctly diabolical, yet, as they 
are to be thwarted and opposed, many steps might have 
been taken much more really offensive to them than the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits. 


General Prim has followed the curious modern custom of 
explaining his secret views and his most important deter- 
minations by a letter to a newspaper. He chose an obscure 
French journal, which certainly had the merit of espousing 
his cause from the outset, and which had the strange good 
luck to be able to publish constant telegrams of the growing 
success of his enterprise in all parts of Spain, at a time when 
the telegraphs were not in a position to bring news to any 
one else. He may have thought it looked less like pledging 
his countrymen to the policy he regarded as the best if he 
revealed it in the columns of a French and not of a Spanish 
Journal. However that may have been, it was to the editor 
of the Gaulois that he confided the interesting secret that 
he was convinced that a constitutional mouarcly, of the most 
Liberal type attainable, was the right thing jor Spain. The 
Democratic party subsequently held a meeting ; and although 
tome of the more violent of those present were in favour of a 
Republic, and would hear of nothing else, yet the majority were 
evidently ready to go with Purim in the matter, and we may 
therefore conclude that a constitutional monarchy will be the 
decision at which the country will be led to arrive, when the 
me for pronouncing that decision arrives. It would also 
seem that Prim has a very clear notion of the person whom 

€18 prepared to invite to ascend the throne. Curiosity is, 
however, as unsatisfied as ever, aud no one can guess who is 
Prim’s choice. In another letter, addressed to some high 
personage in France, he is said to have stated that France 
Would have no reason to disapprove the selection, and this 

led some guessers to the brilliant conjecture that Prince 
Naroteon must be the man. Certainly, to make Prince 
Narouton a king would be to get a monarch with the 
mnmum of monarchical ideas, and his reign would be sure 
to be interesting and full of events. The name of NaPoLeon 
8 Rot very dear to Spanish memories, and the priests could 
scarcely pass under the rule of a Sovereign more unlike their 
late kind friend and protectress; but the oddity of the expe- 


would watch his monarchical caréer with much pleasure and 
amusement. We should have none of the old jealousy which 
prompted us to be in a terrible state of alarm and anger when 
it was metaphorically proposed to do away with the Pyrenees, 
and place two sons of the same Bournon father on the thrones 
of France and Spain. For all we care, the Spaniards are 
most welcome to choose Prince NapoLeon or any one else, so 
long as they do not choose any of our own Royal Family. It 
has been gravely suggested that the Duke of EpinsureH 
should go to Madrid as King, and take the key of Gibraltar 
in his pocket. This is indeed remembering that he is 
a Cosure, and forgetting that he is a son of the Queen of 
Eneianp. Gibraltar will be held or restored, if ever it is 
restored, for reasons far too strong and weighty to be at all 
affected by the choice of an English Prince as King of Spain. 
Nor is it to be supposed that Englishmen would see without 
great indignation and sorrow a son of their QUEEN stooping to 
the level of the scions of a little German House, and becoming 
Greek or Roman Catholic at a moment's notice to get a Crown. 
The suggestion is not in itself worth a minute’s discussion, 
but it has been discussed at such length, and so solemnly, in 
Continental journals, that it may not be wholly superfluous to 
say how foolish it sounds to us in this country. 


CANDIDATES AND ELECTORS. 


M: ROEBUCK has the great merit of interrupting the 
monotonous series of partisan speeches. His defence at 
Sheilield of his character and conduct may in some points 
invite criticism, but in substance it is open, sincere, and 
honest. The orthodoxy of Mr. Rorsvckx’s Liberalism is not a 
matter of primary importance; and apparently it is regarded 
with much indifference by the constituency of Sheffield, out- 
side the narrow circle of party managers. His real offence 
consists in the zeal with which he discharged his duty as a 
Trades’ Union Commissioner, and in the indignation which 
he has freely expressed against the persecutors and murderers 
whose proceedings he helped to expose. Minor indiscretions 
may well be condoned in favour of a veteran politician who 


liberty and law. Originality, and even eccentricity, may be 
the more readily pardoned in consideration of their rare 
occurrence, and of the oppressive uniformity of the con- 
ventional and stereotyped appeals to party feeling. Can- 
didates almost deserve pity during their struggles to 
a venerable institution requiring reform rather than de- 
would save trouble to refer to the standard addresses which 
politician can hope to be more solemn than Mr. Disrat.i, 


is a certain advantage in the compulsory repetition of harm- 
less commonplaces. The auction which Mr. Bricur lately 


ment would invest it with much interest, and Englishmen 


doctrines. 


deviates from the groove of faction into a vindication of 


twist into some new form of words the propositions that 
the Irish Church is a mischievous anomaly, or that it is 


struction. As their respective leaders have now spoken, it 
are intended to serve as models or texts. No humbler 


or more impetuous than Mr. GLapstone; yet perhaps there 


deprecated is proceeding with increased animation, and 
established institutions and property are freely offered in the 
excitement of competition. ‘That extreme Liberals should 
advocate dangerous changes is not surprising, and it is barely 
possible that in some cases they may be sincere in desiring 
revolutionary measures. The wild concessions to democracy, 
or anarchy, of Ministerial candidates are far more offensive. 
Mr. Disraezxi’s peculiar character may perhaps have been 
misunderstood by opponents who represent him as a mere 
political adventurer, but it is evident that the most un- 
javourable interpretation of his career has been adopted by a 
section of his admirers and imitators. One of his supporters 
has appealed to the rabble of an Irish borough to punish their 
sitting member for holding a brief against the Fenian con- 
spirators; and another zealous Conservative proposes that the 
Legislature should enforce the edicts of the Sheilield saw- 
grinders, instead of leaving the vindication of their authority 
to volunteer assassins. An obscure Government candidate 
for a group of Welsh boroughs flatters petty local sedition 
by disclaiming against the Fishery Acts which have lately 
served as an excuse for the revival of Rebecca riots; and the 
same champion of order and property denounces the Game- 
laws, and pledges himself to the Ballot. It would seem that 
the only institutions which are dear to the Ministerial emis- 
saries are the Irish Church and the actual Government. 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucote lately defended the conduct of his” 
party in contesting the greatest possible number of seats; but 
Conservative candidates, if they must contest every county 
or borough, might at least agree to advocate Conservative 
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Among the Liberal candidates who are contending with 
one another in the metropolitan boroughs it is difficult to find 
a principle of selection. Those who might be supposed to 
hold moderate opinions seem to be afraid of being thought 
more scrupulous than their opponents; but, on the whole, 
judicious electors will perhaps prefer the candidates whom 
they may suppose to be least sincere in their professions. 
The existing members for the metropolis, although they have 
been profuse of pledges, have never, by vote or speeches, 
seriously endangered Church or State. It is not clear to a 
bystander in what respect Dr. Sanpwitu is further advanced 
in Liberalism than Mr. Cuambers, but the chosen represen- 
tative of the extreme party in Marylebone is probably more 
objectionable than the present member. Sir Henry Hoare 
is almost as unhesitating in his offers as Mr. Opcer, but he 
has not organized mob-meetings to intimidate the respectable 
classes of the community. It is remarkable that nothing has 
lately been heard of the contest in Westminster which was 
to test the popularity of Mr. Mit. The result of the last 
election was not encouraging to the Conservative party; and 
Mr. Mixu’s eccentricities of speech and conduct have probably 
been condoned in consideration of his democratic zeal and of 
his intellectual eminence. A constituency may reasonably be 
proud of having, for the first time in English history, elected 
a member because he had a high reputation for knowledge 
and wisdom. The artisans regard with a deeper enthusiasm 
the prophet who has deduced from recondite principles the 
same conclusions at which they had themselves arrived by a 
simpler process. Ifthe substantial tradesmen of Westminster 
had the control of the borough, Mr. Mitt would have little 
chance of success; but it is possible that the educated lodgers, 
if they have taken the trouble to register their votes, may 
accord to a man of intellect and celebrity the support which 
they would withhold from an ordinary democrat. The con- 
test for Lambeth is simplified by the compulsory retirement 
of the only candidate in whose opinions or prospects of success 
it was possible to feel an interest. The civic dignitaries who 
take his place will not shrink from liberal professions, and it is 
to be hoped that hereafter they will not trouble themselves with 
performance. The canvass in the Tower Hamlets and in 
Hackney may perhaps be locally interesting; but it is im- 
probable that a Conservative or moderate candidate can have 
any chance of success, and it is impossible to distinguish 
among the more blatant patriots. Mr. BeaLes, who appeals 
chiefly to the bad passions of the constituency against the 
upper and middle classes, seems to be the most popular of the 
Tower Hamlets candidates. He may now borrow from Mr. 
Harcourt the felicitous suggestion that wars have been gene- 
rally caused by the undue influence of education. 


The complicated calculations which will become necessary 
in the three-cornered constituencies are curious, if not satis- 
factory. The contrivance of giving the minority direct repre- 
sentation had long been favoured by theorists, and it was 
embodied in the Reform Bill against the protests of the leaders 
of both parties. In Leeds, which at the last election returned 
a Conservative candidate at the head of the poll, the Liberal 
managers have despaired of securing more than two seats out 
of three. Mr. Barnes has been selected as one of the two 
candidates, in conjunction with a violent local agitator; but 
the harmony of the party has been disturbed by the inde- 
pendent candidature of Sir A. Fairsairn as a moderate 
Liberal. It is admitted that there will be one Conservative 
member, and it is possible that the Government may secure a 
second seat; but the opinions of the new electors are for the 
present unknown. The constituency of the neighbouring 
borough of Bradford has been increased fourfold by the 
Reform Bill, and it is therefore probable that the former 
electors of Leeds have been similarly swamped. At Liverpool, 
lately represented by two Conservative members, the three 
seats are contested by two candidates on either side ; and fortu- 
nately neither party has selected a demagogue as its represen- 
tative. At Manchester Mr. Bazuey, Mr. Jacos Brigut, and Mr. 
Ernest Jones have coalesced ; and the moderate Liberals who 
have hitherto controlled one or both of the seats are probably 
outnumbered by the new constituents. Mr. Jacon Bricut openly 
avows his approval of the principles of Mr. Ernest Jones, who 
is well known as the advocate of a redistribution of landed pro- 
perty. When proposals of such a nature are impending, it is 
« melancholy reflection that the conservation of social and 
political institutions is entrusted to Mr. Disrarxi and his 
followers. The fall of the Irish Church will probably be 
followed by a reconstruction of parties; but in the meantime 
the Liberal party will include in its ranks the most irrecon- 
cileable adversaries. Mr. Bricut’s influence, and the prepon- 
derance of his party, will probably defeat the efforts of the 


minority in Birmingham, and by rigid adherence to the dic. 
tates of the Liberal ers four members of the 

perhaps be returned for the City of London; but the Com. 
mittee which has undertaken the management of the election 
is so thoroughly frightened as to betray its alarm in a violen 
and incoherent address. 'The Committee denounce the incon. 
sistency of constitutional candidates who propose to destroy the 
constitution of the City, by “offering up at the call of faction 
“a franchise exercised without interruption for upwards of 
“six hundred years.” In other words, the Conservatives 
desire to return one, two, or three candidates, nor have 

at any time proposed to curtail the excessive representation of 
the City. It seems that, if the Conservatives succeed, their 
representatives will not be members, but “delegates to 
“ register the decree of the Peers.” “It would be said of 
“ London ‘She would, and she would not.’” “ At every diyi- 
“ sion her pigeon’s pair would evaporate in neutral efferves. 
“cence.” At present the representation of minorities “jg 
“made by Parliament experimentum in corpore vili, parti 
“applied to four large towns as a penalty on their Liber 
“ proclivities.” Such is the good sense, the logic, and the style 
of Mr. GoscHEN’s constituents. Even a Committee of citizens 
must know that the experiment has been applied to Conser- 
vative counties as well as to Liberal boroughs, and that it was 
earnestly deprecated by Mr. DisraEL1. The main objections 
to the scheme are that it serves as an argument for equalizi 
electoral districts, and that it tends to diminish the freedom of 
personal choice, and to place elections, after the American 
fashion, in the hands of professional jobbers. The result on the 
general balance of parties will probably be imperceptible, and 
there has never been an election in which the loss or gain of 
half a dozen votes was so unimportant. The strong a 
which is invoked by zealous reformers is virtually sec 
The use to which Mr. Giapstone will put the great force at 
his disposal is altogether uncertain. = 


DISARMAMENT. 


it is announced that the Emperor of the Frencu is about 
to make some reduction in the army, which, if it does not 
really alter the military position of France, may at least be 
accepted as a pledge of his intention to preserve the peace of 
Europe. It is only natural that he should think the time is 
come when, if by any means a change of feeling can be pro- 
duced, he should do all in his power to allay apprehension, to 
let loose the hoard of capital stored up so uselessly in the 
Bank of France, and relieve his subjects from the depression 
of trade and enterprise which has long been heavily weighing 
on them. Rumour has even said that he is willing to do 


something a little more effectual for this purpose than merely . 


to send a few thousand soldiers for a time to their homes 
Negotiations are stated to have been resumed with the Italian 
Government for the evacuation of Rome by the French troops; 
and even if the Italian Government, as is by no means im- 
probable, considers it beneath its dignity to enter into fresh 
arrangements with regard to Rome, yet the Emperor cat 
always recall his troops when he pleases, and he may have sug- 
gested that the recall was not unlikely to take place, in order 
to see whether the French public approved of it. There 
has even been a whisper of a much grander and larger 
project, and the Emperor is said to have some idea of 
making an appeal to all European Powers to disarm, and to 
agree on some scale by which their military levies are hence- 
forth to be regulated. Such a project would find great favour 
in many quarters. War is, we are thankful to say, growing 
more and more unpopular with all sensible persons; 

although democracy has passions of its own which occasion- 
ally tend to plunge nations under popular Governments into 
wars of the maddest and most reckless kind, yet, on the whole, 
it is unquestionably true that the more those who suffer most 
by war have power in their hands, the more reluctant nations 
will be to go to war for trifles. It also becomes more and 
more obvious to every one, as the desire for wealth and 
material well-being increases, that it is a sad waste of human 
industry and strength that the flower of the population should 
be abstracted from industry. The larger and more remote 
causes which make wars more unpopular, and bind natious 
over to keep the peace, are gaining in force and in the 
width of the sphere over which they operate. Particulat 
nations also, which happen to be placed in very favour- 
able circumstances, may learn to do with a much smaller 
military force than that to which they have been accustomed. 
The notion, for example, that the financial position of Spain 
might be safely retrieved by a very large reduction in the 
number of troops under arms, is by no means a wild one. 
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ing a Government were established in Spain com- 


panding general approval and confidence, the country would 
require nothing but a mere handful of troops actually ready 
war. Offensive warfare is quite out of the question for 
ish statesmen ; and Spain is not in the least likely to be 
iqvaded, and could resist an invader almost as well without a 
regular army as with one. But when we have once 
wid that Europe generally is learning to find war more and 
ore distasteful to it, and that each nation, if so minded, will 
probably take advantage of any exceptional circumstances to 
reduce its army, we have, we fear, said all that it is safe 
say It seems scarcely possible to believe that any scheme 
ofdisarmament by general agreement could be agreed upon, 
orcould endure even if for a moment it were accepted; and, 
although that is a much smaller matter, it is also difficult 
to see how Bourses are to be reanimated, and commercial 
enfidence revived, by any such steps as the Emperor of the 
French is said now to contemplate. 


Of the great Powers, there are three which certainly cannot 
ad will not disarm. Austria is inclined to do everything as 
cheaply as possible, and would be glad to escape every burden 
that she could escape ; but her position as regards the East of 
Europe is so peculiar that she cannot avoid having a large 
amy. She may wish to keep the peace, but she is bordered 
on the Lower Danube by neighbours who delight in nothing 
much as driving matters continually to the very verge of 
war. She must keep a force that will convince Roumanians 
and Servians and Bulgarians, and all the other unsatisfactory 

e who dwell in those regions, that if they choose to get 

a disturbance she will have her say in the matter, and be 
able to make her voice respected. If she were relieved from 
all fear of a war between Germany and France, she might 
want perhaps an army something smaller than she has got; 
but uutil the Eastern question is more settled than it is now, 
sve must keep an imposing force in a state of readiness and 
dliciency. Russia and England neither can nor will disarm. 
Russia wants a large army because in Europe she has to hold 
Poland, and to hold it so tightly that it may, if possible, be 
squeezed into such a union with her that Poles will forget 
they are Poles and begin to think themselves Russians. 
This may be a wrong or a tyrannical policy, but it is the policy 
the Russians have deliberately chosen as the only one really 
conducive to their interests, and it is absurd to suppose that 
they will forego it. In Asia, Russia goes on annexing 
several hundred square miles a month, and she will naturally 
say that this is an Asiatic affair, with which European Powers 
have nothing to do, and that she wants a vast body of troops 
in order to keep in subjection the territories she annexes. For 
ourselves, we all of us feel that, if any one could point out how 
England could reduce her army, we should welcome him as 
the greatest benefactor we could have. But, so far as Europe 
goes, we have disarmed. We have no troops available for a 
European war. We want our most expensive, but not numer- 
ically great, force in order to hold India, and to protect our- 
selves at home and our possessions in every quarter of the 
world. ‘The general disarmament of Europe is thus reduced to 
the disarmament of Prussia and France. Is there any hope that 
Prussia will disarm? ‘To disarm so as to remove effectually all 
the apprehensions of France would be to abandon her whole 
military system. What frightened the Emperor of the 
Frencu was to find that the Prussian army consisted really 
of almost all able-bodied Prussian males, and that this vast 
fore did not exist only on paper, but was a reality, was 


that few nations could rival, and could actually be brought on 
the field in a very rapid and effectual manner. The number 


means large when compared with her resources and with the 
place she now holds in Europe, and it is not likely to be much 
reduced. The new provinces which Prussia has acquired 
seem to obey her quietly simply because they must do so, 
aud have no means of resisting her overwhelming force; and 
minor States clustered under her protection, and the 
dependence of which on her constitutes the greatness of her 
Position, ask for one thing in return for this subjection, and 
that is safety—not merely the chance of safety, but the promise 
of safety assured by the visible sign of lier great military 
Prussia could not disarm without falling back into 

‘omething like the position which she held before the battle of 
fowa, and she is not much more likely to do that volun- 
‘arily than we are to muke a present of the Channel fleet to 
the J rench. ‘There is only France left. France can of course 
m if she pleases. ‘The Euperor can undo his work. He 

“a repeal the new law with regard to the army which it cost 


that it is very unlikely he will do so, this obviously has 
nothing to do with a general scheme of disarmament. 


It is quite a different thing when we pass from the con- 
sideration of such a general scheme to the consideration of 
measures taken merely to give momentary confidence, and 
to make the public believe that war is not imminent. If 
the Emperor of the Frencu sends a small body of troops on 
furlough, he may thereby convince his neighbours that he is 
not going to attack them in the next few weeks, but he does 
nothing to mitigate the evils attendant on the existence of 
such huge standing armies as Europe now supports. Industry 
will not profit by it, the conscription will not fall less severely 
on the population, no appreciable difference will be made in 
the burden of taxation. The step is not supposed to have any 
other significance than that which may attach to it as a pledge 
that he who, of all Frenchmen, must have the best means 
of knowing, does not consider the outbreak of war as 
near as many people suppose. But that isall. If he were 
to wish for war, or if he were threatened with war, he would 
be just as ready to make war as he would have been if these 
men had not been sent home. The danger of war is only 
averted so far as this danger is caused or increased by the ex~- 
pectation of war. Even if he recalled his troops from Rome, 
no one would see in it any real pledge of peace. It is not 
improbable that he may, in his own interest, in order to 
diminish his expenses and to have more troops at hand, 
recall his troops from Rome. But he will do so because 
he will by that time have assured himself that all that 
could be done if the troops stayed in Rome may be 
done equally well if they are recalled. Ever since the 
re-occupation after the last inroad of the Garibaldians, it 
has been his object to guard Rome against a coup-de- 
main. Very elaborate precautions have been taken to make 
this impossible. Works have been constructed which the 
Pore’s force, if it will but stick by him, can easily hold 
until a French fleet can bring in a force against which all 
invaders would be powerless. The Emperor has dene at 
Rome exactly what the Belgians have tried to do at Ant- 
werp. The expensive fortifications by which Antwerp has 
been protected have had only one object. Antwerp could not 


resist a French fleet and army; but Antwerp, if properly . 


fortified, would, the Belgians thought, be certain to hold 
out long enough for the English fleet to arrive there 
and relieve it. If the French troops are recalled, the 
world will therefore see no alteration in tle present state 
of things further than that it will be known that the 
Emperor has satisfied himself that Rome may be effec- 
tually guarded from Toulon. ‘Timid capitalists will easily 
measure such pledges of peace at their proper value. They 
are worth something, but they are not worth much. They 
prove that the Emperor wishes people to believe that peace 
will last until something new happens, and that he would be 
glad to see the general uneasiness diminished. But their value 
is rather negative than positive. They do not so much con- 
vince the commercial public that war is unlikely, as they 
convince it that the French Government is not for the moment 
doing anything to provoke a war, and to stir up ill-feeling 
between France and her neighbour. But, in the midst of the 
utmost distrust as to the prospects of peace that nas lately pre- 
vailed, the belief has been almost universal that the Emperor 
himself did not wish for a war, and the fear felt was lest he 
should be forced into a war of which he did not approve. A 


slight reduction in the French army would not therefore indi- 


admirably organized, would fight with a bravery and skill , 


of troops which Prussia keeps actually under arms is by no | 


80 much trouble to get his people to accept. But, besides | 


cate any new policy in the Emperor, but would merely indicate 
that he saw a little more clearly his way to making his peaceful 
policy prevail; and it may be apprehended that it was from 
perceiving how little this really came to, that those who long 
tor peace have invented, or caught at, the project for a general 
disarmament, 


AMERICA. 


S the contest for the Presidency proceeds, both parties 
find it their interest to avoid the subject of the National 
Debt. Those who have watched the progress of the con- 
troversy generally incline to the opinion that a great majority 
favours the payment of the debt in greenbacks, or the equally 
fraudulent project of a forcible reduction of interest; but Mr. 
Butter, who is the most shameless advocate of dishonesty ou 
the Republican side, could only secure his nomination to 
Congress by a silence on financial subjects which his con- 
stituents were careful not to disturb. ‘The announcement in 
the Z'imes that both parties have agreed to reduce the interest 
is founded on a misapprehension of the statements of a Demo- 
cratic correspondent, who may perhaps be tainted with the 
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financial heresy of his party. It is remarkable that some 
months ago a gratuitous apology for the repudiation of the 
American debt was inserted in the City article of the Times, 
and that it has never since been either retracted or repeated. 
It is desirable that England, having nothing to gain by 
American repudiation, should not wantonly divide the dis- 
credit of a probably impending fraud. To English observers 
it is more important to watch those signs of American feeling 
and opinion which have a less remote bearing on international 
relations. Many Americans, and those remarkable English- 
men who habitually prefer America to their own country, 
express much irritation against Mr. Reverpy Jonson on 
account of his courteous and friendly language since his 
arrival in England. It is urged that he ought to have indi- 
cated, in reply to complimentary speeches and addresses, a 
suppressed resentment corresponding to the feeling which, to 
do his countrymen justice, has for the last ninety years never 
been in the smallest degree suppressed in the United States. 
critic of respectable character and position says that, 
although Mr. Reverpy Jounson was qualified by ability 
and character for lis post, he ought not to have been 
appointed, because he was not a genuine representative 
of the prevalent feeling; and it is true that, if a nation 
wishes that its Ministers at foreign Courts should repro- 
duce its own most conspicuous vices and follies, an 
American diplomatist who neither feels nor affects hatred to 
England ought to have stayed at home. Any other civilized 
community would have been proud of the tact and gvod- 
breeding with which Mr. Reverpy Jounson batiled the 
unseasonable rudeness exhibited at Sheffield; but, while 
Englishmen were annoyed at incivility offered to a foreign 
nation, Americans cannot forgive their Envoy for expressing 
respect or good-feeling for England. Some of the comments 
on the late exchange of compliments are unhappily well- 
founded. The profuse flattery of America which has been 
lately in fashion deserves the contempt which it has incurred. 
It is not necessary to atone, by professions of remorse or by 
extravagant adulation, for a venial miscalculation of the com- 
parative military resources of the Northern and Southern 
States. Two years after the beginning of the civil war ouly 
few persons on either side of the Atlantic foresaw the total 
defeat of the insurgent States; and if the Confederacy had 
established its independence, the impropriety of exclusive 
Northern partisanship would have been universally recog- 
nised. Mr. Reverpy Jounson, a life-long Democrat belonging 
toaslave State, remembers what English declaimers appear 
to have forgotten, that there were two sides to a dispute in 
which eight millions of American citizens were unanimously 
opposed to a majority which, at the beginning of the contest, 
was greatly divided in opinion. It is now as obvious that it 
would have been advantageous to support the Northern 
cause, as that it would have been profitable to bet on the 
winner in the last St. Leger. It was only on the assumption 
of the ultimate maintenance of the Confederacy that any 
judicious disputant argued in favour of the abandonment of 
the contest. The Americans, with all their well-founded 
national pride, are slow to understand that the passionate 
adoption by foreigners of either part in a domestic quarrel is 
an impertinent interference; and they have also forgotten 
that the hostility which Mr. Reverpy Jounson is said not 
to have adequately expressed dates from a time long anterior 
to the recent civil war. If Englishmen are to do penance 
because they are abused, they must confess the supposed sins 
of Greorce IIT. as well as the mistakes of Mr. GLapsrone and 
Lord Russe, 


No extraordinary sagacity was needed to anticipate the 
almost incurable character of the rupture. American tradi- 
tions, founded on the assumed consent and concurrence of the 
whole body of citizens, furnish no precedent for the coercion 
of a malcontent local minority. It was always thought pos- 
sible, and latterly it became certain, that the Southern League 
would be defeated, but no political theorist could even 
imagine the machinery by which it could be kept in obedience. 
For a few mouths, indeed, after the close of the war, the 
friendly feeling of the wearied combatants on both sides 
seemed to offer a hope of genuine reconciliation. Mr. Linco.y, 
guided by Mr. Sewarp, had always promised that submission 
should be followed by entire amnesty ; and, if he had lived, 
his great popularity might have enabled him to heal the wound 
with the first intention by restoring constitutional yovernment 
in all parts of the Union. His successor, after a brief’ in- 
dulgence of his own feelings of resentment against the con- 
quered insurgents, assumed the dictatorial power which had 
been tacitly entrusted to Mr. Lincoxn, and employed it for 


to act on some legal hypothesis, Mr. Jonnson ado 
fiction that the war had been waged by unauthorized ye 
who had no power of compromising their respective States 
It followed that, as soon as the insurrection was supp 

the State Governments resumed their functions; but th 
PRESIDENT, with necessary inconsistency, imposed the congj. 
tion that they should abolish slavery and repudiate the debe o 
the Confederate Government. The Republicans have since bag 
no difficulty in proving that Mr. Jounson usurped a prerogatiyg 
which was not attached to his office ; but no alternative 
afterwards devised offered so fair a prospect of redugj 
to the lowest possible point the mischievous results of seo. 
sion. The majority in Congress, still comparatively moderate 
demanded that the Southern States should impose on then. 
selves further disabilities by altering the basis of representati 
and by disfranchising those who had served the Confederay 
Government. The abolition of the rule by which the whit. 
inhabitants of the South voted in the name of their slaves x 
well as on their own account, was indisputably just and «. 
pedient; but the Southern citizens could not, without degradj 
themselves, treat their leaders and the best of their country. 
men as criminals. Their refusal to concur in the Const. 
tutional Amendment has been followed by the various hog. 
tile measures known as the Acts of Reconstruction. The 
most important enactment of Congress is the institution of 
universal suffrage, in direct violation of the Constitution, 
which reserves to the States all regulation’ of the elector] 
franchise. The new State Constitutions, embodying. the co- 
ditions of reconstruction, are nominally in force throughout 
the greater part of the South, but Virginia, Texas, and 
Mississippi are not even nominally restored to the Union, 
In reality, the States of the defunct Confederacy are sepa- 
rated from the North more widely than at the termination 
of the war. While it is easy to demonstrate the error 
which have been committed by the dominant party, it would 
not be just to blame American statesmen too severely for 
failing in an almost impossible undertaking. To governa 
free and equal Republic against the will of a third of its 
inhabitants is a.hopeless problem. The duty imposed on the 
conquerors by their victory, of protecting the negroes whom 
they had liberated, greatly complicated the question. Mr. 
Jounson always maintained that the best security for the 
treedmen would be found in the benevolence of their former 
masters, and the same theory has lately been supported by 
the high authority of General Lee; but the Republicans 
could scarcely be expected to satisfy themselves with a mere 
evasion of the difficulty, and their own chimerical project of 
enabling the negroes to protect themselves by the exercise of 
the suflrage was in strict conformity with a deep-rooted 
national superstition. Sooner or later the white Americans 
of the South will discover some arrangement of the kind 
which European publicists call a modus vivendi, or practical 
compromise with the North. The negroes, as the weaker 
party, will in all probability be victims, and they have their 
Republican patrons to thank in some degree for the oppression 
to which they are already exposed. 


The intolerable prospect of negro supremacy furnishes no 
justification for violence, because the evil is evidently in it 
nature temporary. It is as an excuse for the indulgence of 
savage passions, rather than as an injustice, that the concessia 
of apparent political power to the freedmen has proved itself 
a dangerous blunder. In a riot which lately occurred at 4 
small town in Georgia, a body of negroes who had been insti- 
gated by two or three white demagogues to hold a political 
meeting were attacked and maltreated by the inhabitants of 
the place with extreme ferocity. The Legislature of the same 
State, elected under the new Constitution, has, in direct viola- 
tion of the avowed intention of Congress, expelled all is 
members who were tainted with negro blood. The premature 
reaction will make the triumph of the Republican candidate 
for the Presidency certain, and the disturbances in Georgi 
will be restrained by a renewed military occupation ; but the 
general condition of the South shows that reconstruction 4 
not even begun. In Tennessee, where a portion of the white 
citizens belong to the Republican party, the Democrats have 
thought it expedient to canvass for the negro vote. 
freedmen would be content to exercise their newly acquired 
rights in subordination to the superior race, the grant of the 
franchise, being rendered nugatory, would be also harmless; 
but the Republicans will easily outbid their adversaries in offers 
to the coloured voters. The only claim of the Northern De- 
mocrats to public confidence is founded on their desire @ 
revive the political co-operation of their party with the white 
population of the South. Itis idle to talk of reconstruction while 


the furtherance of Mr. Lixcoty’s policy. As it was necessury 


Republican orators from a thousand platforms are daily proving 
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dopted the p admiring crowds that the Confederates were unpardonable | quences? There is only one conclusion which ought to 
aed Tebels A famous English statesman avowed his incapacity | follow— it is to let the whole thing go; to wait till perfection 
Ave States draw an indictment against a whole people ; but stump | comes to us, andin the meantime to spend nothing. Ifa 
suppressed, geakers have no hesitation in rushing in where Burke feared | man says that it is of no use to spend time and soap on 
i but the tread. It matters little, except for purposes of historical | washing his hands because they are sure to get dirty again, 
the condi §seussion, whether several millions of insurgents were traitors | he must have fully made up his mind to keep his hands 
the debt of o patriots. If, indeed, the United States resembled the | always dirty ; because, if he has not done this, all his elo- 
since had Mf pyssian Empire in character and in institutions, the South | quence about the profligate expenditure on soap is mere 
reTORative isht be subjected, like another Poland, to utter ruin and ex- | talk. If Mr. Giapstone, counting the cost—and nobody 
ve system ff mination; but, at least in internal transactions, the bark of | can accuse him of reluctance or reticence in counting the 
reducing American party is always worse than its bite. The most | cost—means, when he has his way, to let the army and navy 
8 Of ‘se0eg. rampant Republicans have no serious desire of punishing the | go on as they can, we should be much obliged to him to 
moderate ments whom they incessantly denounce as criminals, and | say so. That policy has something to say for itself, and Mr. 
wes them. ps they may be sometimes aware that the boasted per- | GLApsToNE is the man to say that something. The only fault 
sentation, Mf fetion of American democracy would be impaired by its utter | of it, to Mr. GLapsrong, would be that it is so very intelligible, 
onfederat filure in one half of the national territory. It is fortunate | so very clear, so very open to the meanest intelligence to 
the whit thst the future President, while he will represent the Re- | grasp. It needs but a single sentence to say this. Why is it 
r slaves as ican party, isapparently a prudent and dispassionate poli- | not said? If this is what Mr. Guapstone means, he ought to 
Pre: & tian. General Grant warmly approved of Mr. Jounson’s | say so; if he does not mean it, he ought not to say what he 
‘ attempts to restore the South almost unconditionally to | is constantly saying. Doves he say that he intends to 
Country he Union, and his subsequent quarrel with the Presipent has | cut down the army and navy expenditure? Does he sa 
re Consi. probably not altered his opinions. The next Congress also, that there is any one branch of expenditure in whic “y 
TOUS hoe. athough it will be adorned by the presence of General | “intend, as soon as I have the chance, to spend nothing, 
on. The Bortz, will perhaps have learned moderation from ex- | “cr to spend less than is spent now”? He says no such 
tution of perience. thing. On the Army and Navy Estimates it has been proved 
‘stitution, that additional expenditure could not have been avoided 
electoral : without impairing efliciency. It is open to him to say that 
- the con- A STATESMAN ON THE STUMP. efficiency—as the City parson said about theology—may be 
oars do not wish to be at all uncivil to Mr. Grapstong, | hanged; but, not saying this, he says nothing ; and he says 
: U aud but the Stump suggests the Magpie—the Magpie and worse than nothing, because he affects to be saying something 
# ida, Stump. Now the magpie is a chattering fowl; and never was which is nothing. This aggravates people with Mr, Giap- 
mae the great orator so rich, full-flowing, redundant, and copious | STONE; the attack on the Government for extravagant and 
a he has been this week. Pleonasm best describes the | unjustifiable expenditure is a mere feint and a {false attack. 
ic. Warrington two hours, Liverpool two hours | It may be that Lord Dersy and Mr, deserve 
whe ada bit—Tuesday’s Zimes five columns and a-half, Thurs- | no credit whatever for the present efficiency of the de- 
tts rt day's Times five columns and three-quarters. Mr. Grap- | fences of the country, if they are effective, which may be 
1 tie soxe’s ten objections, and Mr. Disraeui’s five principles; | doubted. But the Minister who resolves that the defences of 
j aie hammer and tongs; as ten is to five—that is to say, as two | the country shall, or may for aught he cares, remain 1n- 
sn isto one—so is the Premier expectant to the Premier pos- | efficient, carries another than his official life in his hand. 
_ sident. And this is about true; hammer has it as against | And if Mr. Guapstoxe has the courage, or patriotism, or 
for the tongs; GLADSTONE is to DisrarLi as two to one, but it is a whatever it is, to take office on this understanding, it would 
‘hap weariness to the flesh to have this single fact—and, golden | do him the highest credit to announce it. It may suit Mr. ~ 
rted b wit is, it is but a very small speck of gold—beaten out into | Vernon Harcourt to suggest to the uneducated classes that 
bli Bd awire more than ten columns of the Zimes long and thin, they would, if they were in power, never go to war under an 
ype i. exactly two hundred and fifty-one inches of stretching | circumstances. ‘The popular feeling against “ Boney” two 
eat in extension, and a single sentence in bulk. Copxin’s | generations ago, and what we all remember of the sentiments 
are friend, not Suort—this is the sum and substance of | of the uneducated classes during the Crimean war and in the 
ia Mr. Guapstone’s amplified speechification. And Copiin is | 7'rent crisis, point the other way as to the mere matter of fact. 
bre the friend; but we at any rate should be more satisfied if | But the uneducated classes may have learned political wisdom 
a Cop were not so plaguey exuberant in displaying his | rapidly; and if Mr. GLADSTONE is assured that we shall get 
mr 2 merits, and all the little sly kindnesses he has done us. It | on very well without being ready for war, and is prepared to 
marr is of the perversity of human nature that all this should | risk it, let him say so; and we shall have to compliment him 
aren make us look at even Suort almost favourably, who for the | on his courage, and—which at present we are not uble to do— 
seal moment is out of sight, or at any rate who is not just now | on his openness of counsel. 
giving us an Edinburgh oration, and telling us how he acted So about Reform. Mr. Giapstone has studied Homer so 
schoolmaster, with that torrent of reminiscences, and all in | much that he has quite contracted the true Homeric manner 
hes no his own favour, in which loquacious and verbose CopDLIN exja- | and roll. He isa rhapsodist. He goes about the cities sing- 
in its tlates so freely on his own unparalleled merits. If he who ing the same lays with the same sonorous amplification, the 
nee of excuses himself suggests an accusation, so the man who is | same sumptuous roll and flow of iteration—the same ton 
er forced to dilate so profusely on his own good deeds hints at dapameibomenos, the same swift-footed AcuILLEs, the same 
itself the suspicion that they may have been overlooked. To epito- | ‘godlike Greeks, the same Jove-detested Trojans. The divine 
1 at a mize and distinguish Mr. GLapstonr’s catalogue of his own ser- song is ever old, and ever to the unwearied singer fresh and 
Vices, we may summarily state that at Warrington he enlarged | new, The audience at any rate is not the same, and the bard 
litical upon his economical excellences, and at Liverpool upon his | },as all the tale at his fingers’ ends. Epithets, incidents, epi- 
nts of fe-eminence as a Reformer. sodes, all the details of the long-resounding epic, are apt to be 
, rr On the former occasion Mr. GLapsTonE was bountiful enough | just a trifle wearisome, if we read over and over again the acts 
lis with his facts, but he very prudently, and indeed properly, | of AGamemnon, or if for the twentieth time we are told of 
evaded the conclusion which, if the facts are worth anything, | the Battle of the Ships; and even so, is not the Liverpool 
oat he ought to have drawn. It is quite true that the expendi- | speech all written in the book of the Chronicle of Howrr- 
didat ture of the country has increased; it is quite true that Mr. | suam Cox, and do we not know all about it—how the Reform 
= STONE has been consistent enough in his constant pro- | Bill is Mr. Guapstone’s Reform Bill, and not Ben Suort’s? 
“an test against the expenditure of the country; it is quite true | Then there is the Compound Householder. Mr. GLADSTONE 
white that the expenditure has leapt up during Lord Derpy’s and | cannot let his ghost lie. He summons him from the shades, 
ro . Disrarxi’s tenure of office ; it is quite true that this in- | and holds secret converse with the deceased old Bogey across 
bess creased expenditure has been mostly owing to the cost of the | the Styx. But all the King’s horses and all the King’s men, 
sisal amy and navy; it is quite true that war, and more particu- | and even Mr. Guapsrone himself, King of men though he 
F the | rumours of war and readiness for war at every moment, | be, cannot bring the Compound Householder back again; 
aaa to a prodigious waste of money; and it is quite | and Mr. Gxapstone has given us once before, and he will 
| ffers true as improvements in scientific destruction of human | give us once again, the plaintive elegy and eulogy of the 
"De- life are always advancing, the attempt to keep up martial | Compound Houscholder. That is what Mr. GLapsTone says, 
: ency always lags behind martial requirements, and that | and most of it is very true and very good, only rather flat 
hit We no sooner get a good equipment, a good ship, a good | and stale; and there is nothing so tedious as a thrice-told 
‘hile ort, or a good gun, than we are obliged to pull it to pieces, or | tale, especially if every time it is told it takes longer and longer 
ving “row it away and buy a better. But what is the use of | totell it. But then, as we know, Nestor was the wisest of men, 
truth unless it is followed by some practical conse- | and the longer he lived the more he gave way to a fine flux 
B2 


| 
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of talk, and the longer he talked the longer his talk was. 
After all, it is much more important to inquire, what is it 
that Mr. Giapstone does not say? For if his garrulity 
is as silver, his silence, by reason of its rarity, is golden. 
What he does not say is how it came to pass that his own 
Reform Bill was not a bit like either the Reform Bill which 
is, and which he so mainly helped to make, and takes so much 
credit for making, or the Reform Bill which it ought to have 
been, and which his own party would not help him to make 
it. What is true of the Liverpool utterances about Reform is 
true also of the Liverpool utterances about the Irish Church. 
In either case, what Mr. Guapsrone ought to have done, in 
order to complete his case against his rival,and at once to 
defeat him at every point, would have been to show 
that the disestablishment of the Church—not only now, as 
things stand, and here where we are on this very Thursday 
night—not only is, but always was, the right and the only 
possible policy. Because, to enlarge on the accepted platitude 
that this is the only right course under the circumstances of 
the existing situation, is only to show a speaker’s command over 
words. What Mr. GLapstone had to show, and did not attempt 
to show, was that this always was accepted by true and con- 
sistent and proved Liberals, and by statesmen, as the right 
policy. What Mr. Giapstone did not account for—as he 
never has accounted for, and we suppose never will account 
for it—is the fact that all his colleagues, Lord Russe.t, Sir 
Grorce Grey, and every other statesman of name, always 
with one voice pronounced against the policy of disestablish- 
ment. What Mr. Guapsrong, with all his confidential reve- 
lations, did not reveal at Liverpool was, how it came to 
pass that six weeks before he pronounced against the one 
Establishment for Ireland, Earl Russet had solemnly pro- 
nounced for three Establishments for Ireland. Mr. GLApsTone 
must have admitted, if he had revealed the great political 
secret of his sudden movement, that the endowment of 
the Roman community was still, as it had always been, 
the statesman’s policy and the only statesman’s policy; but 
that he had taken another line, and had abandoned that 
plan for the pacification of Ireland which from Pitt to 
Russety had been a prime article of faith, either because he 
thought the time had come when all established communions 
must fall, or simply because disestablishment was a ready lever 
for forcing down his rival’s administration, or a convenient 
mode of party assault. At Liverpool Mr. Giapstone, in 
search of a plausible reason for his conversion, attributes it to 
Mr. Macuire’s book on the Irish in America. This looks very 
like an ex post facto justification. At any rate, Mr.GLapsTONE 
stands alone in submitting to Mr. Macurre’s arguments. Earl 
RussELL was not so susceptible, for he wrote his letter 
recommending the endowment of the Roman Church in Ireland 
months after the appearance of Mr. Macuirer’s book. Of 
course all that we have said as to what Mr. GLapstone does 
not tell us has been said a hundred times before, but Mr. 
GLaDsTONE’s speeches always compel iteration and repetition. 
The conclusion of the whole matter—a conclusion which, as 
we have repeated, so we shall have to repeat—is that during 
the present week Mr. Giapstone has said everything that he 
has said before, and said it with a wonderful redundancy and 
copiousness of speech; but the only important matters which 
we should like to know, we know as little about as ever, and 
yet exactly as much as we ever shall know. 


MONCRIEFF BATTERIES. 


MONCRIEFF’S invention, which has just 
come to light, is in many respects the most wonderful 
that has been announced for many years. It is wonderful for 
the immediate and complete success which has attended the 
first experimental trial—a trial made as severe as the ingenuity 
of experienced officers could make it. It is wonderfully im- 
portant too for the enormous saving which it will eflect—a 
saving measured by many millions—in the protection of our 
coasts. It is not less wonderful for having at one stroke 
reversed the conditions of war, and given the advantage 
unequivocally to the defence—a benefit of immeasurable value 
to a country like this, which arms only for the sake of peace 
and security. It is very wonderful, again, for its extreme 
simplicity—a simplicity so beautiful that every one who 
hears of it, and who has a grain of comprehension for the 
subject, can only exclaim, as one is always tempted to do 
with every really great and genuine invention, ‘* Why was 
‘not this thought of long ago?” But the crowning wonder 
of the whole is that the invention was actually made during 
the Crimean war some ten years ago, und that nearly the 
whgle intervening time has been spent in efforts, till lately 


unavailing, to get the professional and official mind to gee 
that there was any invention at all. For all these ten 
years the high officials who have to decide on matters oon, 
nected with the armament of our troops and our forts have 
steadily refused to perceive that Captain Moncriert’s systen 
was worthy of a trial; and, during this same interval, thes 
wise engineering and artillery authorities have actual: 
spending about 5,000,000/. in the construction of forts which 
Captain Moncrierr’s discovery had already rendered 
and worse than useless. Five millions gone from official obtuse. 
ness and neglect since the invention was made—this ig the 
measure of the money value which the invention would hays 
had in ten years only. Unfortunately this has been log 
through that system of soldier-economy which has been » 
much in favour of late with the admirers of Storks-Batroy 
finance. What the ultimate saving due to the inventig, 
will be is something which baffles calculation. Not 
does it render unnecessary all the costly apparatus of built. 
up forts with shields at 1,000/. per gun, but it makes y 
absolutely safer without them; and the structures whic 
have been absorbing so much money on Portsdown Hill and 
a score of other places are not only not required, but are 
absolutely mischievous, and must of course be pulled down 
with all possible despatch. What might not the country sare 
if there were but a grain of intelligence and insight in thos 
who are allowed to control its expenditure ! 


It is a pleasanter task to contemplate the triumph of Captain 
MoncrierFr’s genius than to dwell further on the dulness of those 
who have so long thwarted it; so we will pass at once to the con- 
sideration of what it is that the inventor proposed to hii 
and what he has actually accomplished. The sole object of all 
fortifications is to enable great guns to be used for the de- 
struction of an enemy, while the guns themselves, and tho 
who serve them, are protected from attack. Two methods 
have long been in use—one, the barbette system ; the other, 
the embrasure system. On the former the gun was mounted 
so as just to peer over the top of an impenetrable parapet; 
but the defect of it was, that there the guns stood permanently 
exposed to the fire of the enemy, and that the gunners were 
equally exposed during the whole process of loading and lay- 
ing the piece. The accuracy attained with modern arms had 
become so great that enfilading and ricochet fire for a com- 
paratively short time was enough to disable almost any bar- 
bette battery. To make the guns and men a little safer the 
embrasure method was adopted. On this plan it is true that 
the gun and gunners were kept below the level of the parapet, 
but to enable the gun to be fired it was necessary to pierce 
the parapet in front of it; and if any lateral range had 
to be attained, the opening jaws of the embrasure wer 
necessarily very wide, and formed a convenient funnel into 
which a hostile force might pour round-shot, shell, grape, and 
rifle-balls at discretion. Even two or three good riflemen in 
a hole opposite so excellent a target were often found sufi 
cient to keep down the fire of a huge piece of ordnance, and 
to inflict heavy loss on those who attempted to work it; and 
though something was done, by moveable mantelets, to scree 
the men from rifle-bullets, there was no way of protecting 
either them or their gun from the incessant pounding of artil- 
lery. The upshot was that any fortress in the world was 
bound to succumb after a sufficiently persistent attack. 


Captain Moncrierr proposed to change all these conditions, 
and he has done it. If he could only do away with em- 
brasures, and keep the gunners always safe behind the parapet, 
and the gun itself equally safe except for a second or so while 
it was delivering its fire, the great end would be achieved. 
All that was wanted was some contrivance for lifting the 
gun above the parapet at the moment of firing, and bringing 
it down again, just as a rifleman under cover might lift up 
his rifle, fire over a wall, and then drop down into a pos 
tion of perfect safety. But a rifle weighs 10 pounds, and 4 
great gun may weigh 10 or 20 tons or even more, and 
apparently hopeless problem was to handle this huge mass 
of metal with the same speed and facility as a commod 
musket. The desirableness of some such contrivance was of 
course obvious to every artillery officer, and indeed to all 
persons who had devoted a moment's thought to the subject 
Some speculated on the possibility of obtaining the req 
mobility by means of hydraulic force, but this idea was 8000 
abandoned, and the problem given up in despair. And ye 
though they could not see it, the requisite force was there, 10° 
separable from the gun, not only running to waste, but doing 
all the mischief it could by shaking and tearing platforms 
pieces, and worrying the souls of engineers in their endeavours 
to neutralize it. If they could only get rid of recoil, they 


could easily build platforms on any ground, strong enovg 
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stand for ever. Recoil was considered in the service 
3 the bane of all constructive engineering, and yet all the 
ghileit was the best friend of the fortification-maker—the one 
thing needed to make his work perfect. It never seems to 
jgve occurred to any one before Captain Moncrierr (or, if it 
did, the idea never fructified) that the recoil might be made a 
grant, and not a master; and that, instead of letting it 
d its strength on the destruction of carriages and plat- 
gms, it might be used to do the one thing that was wanted 
_to lift the gun above the parapet at the moment of firing, 
wd deposit it gently below in a place of safety the instant 
the shot was delivered. This was the simple idea of 
in MoncrieFF’s invention, and the mode of applying it 
gas simple as the idea itself. Imagine a fowlingpiece fixed 
tp the top of the back of a rocking-chair, and fired. The 
dair rolls back with the recoil, smoothly and evenly, without 
heslightest jar; and, if caught and stopped at the lowest 
ition, the gun may be loaded, and the chair let go, when 
it must instantly roll back to recover its balance, and bring 
the gun once more to the top. Fire the gun aguin, and the pro- 
cess repeats itself; and so we have our gun always fired from 
; high position, and instantly brought to a lower level, to be 
wain prepared for action. ‘This is the whole essence of 
in Moncrierr’s device. The rocking-chair—the elevator, 
sit is called—weighs some six tons, and the weight is so dis- 
tributed that in the position of equilibrium the gun is at the 
point. The bottom of the elevator is rounded like 
therollers of the rocking-chair, and the instant the gun is 
fred the recoil sets the machine rolling, and brings down the 
gmsome feet below the parapet. ‘lhere it is stopped by a 
common catch or pawle working on a toothed wheel, like that 
which every one has seen on a windlass or a crane. When 
the gun is loaded the pawle is removed by a handle, the gun 
rings up, the shot is fired, and down comes the piece again 
t the loading position. A simple contrivance, called the 
atriage—which is nothing but a bar pivoted to the gun at one 
end, and riding along an inclined plane at the other—keeps 
the piece horizontal throughout the movement, and by means 
of a looking-glass the gun is aimed, while in the loading 
position, without requiring even the man who lays it to expose 
himself for a moment. As we have said, when this great 
invention—great because of its simplicity—was presented to 
the authorities years ago, they could not see that there was 
aything in it, and, what was worse, they would not allow 
Captain Moncrizrr to show them. At last, after ten years, 
the permission is given, and instantly the machine works—as 
iteould not but work—with absolute success. 


The gun with which the new apparatus was tested was 
a7-inch gun, weighing about seven tons—a_ sufficiently 
formidable mass to deal with on a first experiment. ‘The 
first few shots were intended simply to try whether the 
machine would work, but, before two short days of prac- 
tite were over, the artillerymen ewployed in this un- 
accustomed duty found that they could equal in accuracy, 
ad surpass in speed, anything which they had ever been 
able to do when firing through an open embrasure. As 
the - went on, the severity of the tests was increased ; 
md on the second day nearly all the practice was at a target. 
moving in an oblique line, so as at each moment to alter both 
its distance and its angular position. Excellent practice was 
wade at this, and at other times the men behind the parapet 
got their orders, while loading, to fire first at one, then at 
amother of the targets, which were fixed in different positions 
and at different ranges. ach time the shot flew as truly 
4 if the protected artillerymen had been standing in the 
open, with a full view of the object aimed at; and befure 
the close of the second day, ten 7-inch projectiles had been 
fat, according to orders, to the various targets in less 

19 minutes—a speed which it is expected will yet be 
surpassed when the men have become more used to their 
work. But a much more remarkable feat followed. ‘The 
Usual gun-detachment of ten men will hardly be thought too 
‘tong a force to handle a weapon weighing, without its 

Juncts, as much as seven tous, end with them between 
Wwenty and thirty; but so perfect is the balance with 
the Moycrizrr-mounting, that three men loaded, worked, 

» and fired the gun with comparative ease. After two or 
~téé rounds the three artillerymen managed to reduce the 
interval between successive slots to less than 24 minutes ; 
and as the gunners would be almost as safe from casualties 
with an enemy before them as at Shoeburyness, it would be 
possible at a pinch, with scarcely any loss of efficiency, to keep 
oe the fire of a battery with less than one-third of its proper 
“mpement. If these experiments proved how smoothly and 
“sily the machine could be hauiélied, another satistactorily 


showed how hard it would be to put it out of order. During 
an interval in the firing the whole apparatus was clogged with 
heaps of sand and gravel ingeniously shovelled wherever they 
were likely to prove most obstructive, and a few seconds’ broom- 
work put everything to rights again. The ingenuity of the 
Committee was at length exhausted, and the experiments con- 
cluded without having exhibited a single weak point in the 
invention. No serious difficulty need be anticipated in con- 
structing elevators for guns of any weight, and so far as land 
batteries are concerned, a hole in the ground must hence- 
forth supersede every other contrivance. A rifle-pit has long 
been the most effective station for a sharpshooter, and now that 
great guns can be handled, or rather made to handle them- — 
selves, as quickly as a soldier can present a musket, the same 
method is equally applicable to them. Nor have we even yet 
come to the end of the capabilities of Captain Moncrierr’s 
happy discovery. The recoil supplies power enough not only 
to move the gun as required, but to do any other kind of 
work that may be asked from it; and when, as is the case 
with the larger ordnance, the shot used is unmanageably 
heavy, it is intended to employ the stored-up force of 
the recoil to raise it to the cannon’s mouth. Other new 
developments will be wanted, and doubtless will be found, to 
meet the various special conditions under which guns may 
be used by land or sea, and already we hear suggestions that 
the Moncnierr elevator may surpass the turret on board ship as 
completely as the turret eclipses the broadside armament. 
More experiments will be needed before any such results can 
be attained, but the invention contains so vast an element of 
power that it would be difficult at present to say where it will 
stop. It has already done two great things. it has abolished 
forts, and it has, after a long struggle, conquered an amount of 
stolid official resistance which would have done credit even 
to the Board of Admiralty. 


NO POPERY. 


f Nae Murpny riots have had one good effect. They have 
revealed to the eyes of politicians the height and depth 
of the No-Popery feeling in England. A great number of 
sensible people Lave been for years dreaming that it had gone 
to sleep in the same limbo as the belief in witchcraft, as- 
trology, and the Cock Lane Ghost. But it is as much awake 
and as lively as ever. It has lost perhaps some classes of 
adherents, but what has been taken away in quality has been 
made up to it in quantity. There are scattered throughout 
the vast strata of the middle and lower classes of society 
myriads of persons, of blameless reputation and moderate 
capacity, who believe that the Pore is Antichrist, and that 
his mission is to devour innocent Protestants. These people 
are on most subjects perfectly sane. They do not dispute 
that two and two make four; they will accept without question 
the pretensions of the hypothenuse ; and they do not combat 
the doctrine of gravitation. It is only fair to add that, in 
their social relations, they are for the most part quiet and in- 
offensive. They do not knock down the foot-passengers they 
meet in the streets, or bonnet the policemen as they go their 
rounds. They do not throw stones at their neighbours’ win- 
dows, or bellow opprobrious epithets at their doors. ‘They 
are generally regular in the payment of rates and taxes, and 
go to church or chapel with devout punctuality. But ever 
and anon they are subject to paroxysms of the most frightful 
and uncontrollable passion. ‘They become purple in the face, 
they foam at the mouth, and they lose all command over their 
tongues. The mild blandness of their habitual address is 
exchanged for a fierceness of demeanour which the innocence 
of their wonted beverages alone shields from the imputation 
of drunkenness. They howl, shout, or stammer unconnected 
anathemus against the Scarlet Lady, Babylon, and the Beast. 
They are haunted by strange sights, hear supernatural 
sounds, and arm themselves for a spiritual Armageddon. 
While they are in this state, there is no coming near them. 
They will resent as an insult the plainest statement of facts, 
and fly into a passion at the multiplication table. 


A sentiment so intense as this presents too facile an imstru- 
ment for political or religious fanaticism to leave untouched. 
Mr. Murruy has, therefore, had his imitators on many plat- 
forms and in more pulpits. Among the latest performers on 
the drum ecclesiastic is the Dean of CartisLz, who has cireu- 
lated an Evangelical rescript among the electors of that city. 
The Dean of CarLisLe is a sort of Pope himseli among Low 
Church folk, and his circular breathes the fears and logic of 
the Papacy. He begins by telling the electors that, according 
as they give their votes for or against the friends of Irish di:- 
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establishment, they vote against or for the general principle | 


of «an Established Church. He then reminds them that 
wherever religion has become national, there it has resulted in 
an established Church. He next warns them that any nation 
without a national Church is a nation without Gop. So 
strongly does he prize this axiom that he repeats it in other 
forms. Ergo, there ought to be an Established Church for the 
English nation, and, unless Ireland is included in its embrace, 
the whole nation is godless. Here it seems to have struck 
the Dean that some low utilitarian might question the 
services and utility of the Irish Establishment. Accordingly 
he anticipates the objection by a pregnant interrogation to 
which he furnishes a reply himself. “ What has she done,” 
he asks, “to merit this sweeping violation of all her rights, 
“ privileges, and possessions? She is the Church of the 
“ minority! And what of that, if she is the Church of the 
“Truth? And if she has not enlarged her borders, the 
“ British Government is chiefly to blame, for it has always 
“ frowned on proselytizing in every shape. . .. . As Davin said 
“of his enemies, ‘I paid them the things which I never 
“¢ took,’ so, if the property of the Irish Church is taken 
“from them and given to Romanists in any shape or 
“ form, they will take of the things which never belonged 
“ to them.” 


Certainly, if no one else is obliged to the Dean for his 
advocacy, the Liberation Society owes him its deepest grati- 
tude. How at this time of day any man can talk of a Govern- 
ment or nation being religious, apart from the individuals 
who compose it, passes our comprehension. The Dean has 
been intimately conversant with what is called the reli- 
gious world for many years. Long before he dreamed 
ot becoming a Dean, he must have had opportunities of 
associating with zealots in and out of the Established Church. 
He must have often found in Cheltenham that the Estab- 
lishment did not monopolize all religious feeling, and cer- 
tainly not that kind which is most after his own heart. 
Supposing that that form of piety which is most grateful to 
him had been confined to people of the conventicle, and that 
the Church only reckoned GaLLios among her members, would 
he have measured the godliness of Cheltenham by the church- 
manship of the indifferent, or by the piety of the Dissenters? 
Again, Spain and Rome have eminently recognised Chris- 
tianity by the power and privileges which they have con- 
ferred on the Church. Does the Dean consider Spain and 
Rome then specially godly, apart from the godliness of 
individual Romans and Spaniards? The Dean’s reply, that 
he is speaking of Evangelical godliness, will not help him. 
Evangelical piety is a personal thing, entirely distinct from 
and independent of an Established Church, and, according 
to some authorities, more likely to flourish without than 
with an Establishment. It is quite competent for a Govern- 
ment to establish a Church, but it is not competent to make 
churchmen godly; and it is difficult to imigine a godly 
nation without a godly people composing it. And what as 
to Scotland? Ifthere should be one Established Church for 
the whole realm, it ought to comprehend Scotland. Does the 
Dean contend that the Established Kirk of Scotland consti- 
tutes the national claim to godliness, or that the absence 
of Episcopacy neutralizes the devotion equally of the Free 
and the Established Kirk? We leave him to settle this 
question with Scotchmen, and wish him joy of the con- 
troversy. Of course there are other and valid arguments in 
favour of an Establishment, principally resting upon social 
and civil considerations, and recognised by all men of sober 
and judicious tempers. But these the Dean discards for 
others which will have the peculiar merit of irritating many 
of his more devotional friends. 


The cream of his argument comes last. The Established 
Church in Ireland is the Church of the minority. “ What of 
“that, if she is the Church of the Truth?” There is a courage 
in this question which goes far to compensate for its indis- 
cretion. We are bound to impose a Protestant Church upon 
a Popish people, because Protestantism is true and Popery is 
false. Certainly he who can venture to urge this principle of 
action Anno Domini 1868 must be more or less than ordinary 
men. ‘The Church in Ireland is an eyesore, an affront, and 
an insult to the bulk of the population. Never mind; it is 
the Church of the Truth. It helps to irritate the Romish 
laity, and to goad the Romish priesthood into disloyalty. 
That is of no moment; it is the Church of the ‘Truth. 
It makes few or no converts; it does not diffuse the 
truth which it contains. Still the truth is there, and has 
been there for three hundred years, and it is the fault 
of the people that they have not been enlightened by it. 


the regret that it should not be as decisive as it is compen. 
dious. “Iam right and you are wholly wrong” is g0 sum. 
mary a solution of a disputed point that we need not }y 
surprised at its adoption by all parties to the dispute, 5 
is so obvious that it is universally applied, though it 
labours under the disadvantage that it settles nothing. The 
Church of Rome has used it for so long a time that she 
| claims a prescriptive monopoly of it. She has been say; 

| little else for centuries. ‘This has been alternately her title » 
_ toleration and to persecution. Because she is the Church of 
_the Truth, she has condescended to beg a share of the priyi. 
leges enjoyed by heretic Churches. Because she is the Church 
of the Truth, she has reiused to concede one jot to the 
prayers of heretic Churches. Because she was the Cline) 
of the Truth, she once burned, tortured, and despoiled, Ani 
she had a good plea jor what she did. The highest 
good to which man’s soul can attain is the Truth; the 
greatest evil which could befall any soul would be the 
exclusion from Truth. Argo, the prevention or punishment of 
falschood is the most kindly and beneficent work which ayy 
Church can perform for erring souls, On this principle the 
Church of Rome acted when she burned some heretics to saye 
the souls of others. On this principle she acts now, wha 
she indulges in the infinitesimal persecution which is still p- 
mitted by the less tolerant of Catholic States. And, on the 
same principle, Dean CLosE wishes the Church of England 
imitate her, not by thumbscrewing, burning, or branding, but 
by worrying, treading on the moral corns and wounding the 
self-love of a sensitive people. 


Much might be said vigorously and effectively by a 
sensible opponent of Irish disestablishment. It might be wged 
—and none would more readily recognise the plea than 
educated Roman Catholic laymen—that, in an age wha 
half-educated Ultramontane priests assume to direct the con- 
duct of rude Irish peasants, it is for the benefit of civilized 
society that there should be placed in every district, and 
endowed at the public expense, a man who, independently of 
his theological opinions, encourages free thought and dis- 
cussion; who knows what a triangle is, and has imbibed 
the first rudiments of political economy. Such a line 
might be advocated without wounding the sensibilities of 
any class. But this is just the line of argument which 
is repudiated by Dean Crose, Mr. Murpny, and the No- 
Popery agitators. They are in the right; their cause is 
the Truth; their Church is the Church of the Truth; 
therefore they are to override and trample on all other 
Churches until they acknowledge their discomfiture. It isa 
melancholy thing to reflect how little religious enthusiasts 
learn from history. But the pain of this reflection is assuaged 
by the knowledge that the bulk of thinking laymen are not 
religious enthusiasts, and that they have learned to regard 
piety to Gop, not only as not inconsistent, but as intimately 
connected, with justice, toleration, and charity towards ther 
fellow-men, As it was not the Romish priesthood that taught 
the Church of Rome its first lesson of comparative toleration 
to heretics, so it will not be from zealous clergymen that the 
Church of England will imbibe its lessons of moderation and 
justice towards the Irish Catholics. 


GIVING AND TAKING ADVICE. 


MEX have made it pretty clear what sort of relish they have for 
advice by identilying it with that faculty which is privileged 
to administer nauseous doses. “If advice walks in at one door, 
shall walk out at the other,” said an old woman resolved to die 2 
her own way ; and this resolute disinclination for an opinion is # 
least as common towards the counsellor as towards the doctor 
‘The impulse to direct our neighbour’s course of action is nots 
popular one. ‘There are times, however, when the duty of admi- 
nistering advice presses upon most of us, and when it seems W 

and cowardly to shrink from it. We have a twinge of regtel 
when things have gone wrong with our friend, that we did no 
interfere with a strong and weighty judgment before it was 00 
late. It is certainly possible that our word might have told. A 
visible, even ostentatious, disgust at interference does not neces 
sarily imply that we speak in vain. Yet there are abundant 
considerations to check any sanguine expectation, and to mode- 
rate our regrets if we have let our light lie hid, and allowed wha! 
seemed an opportunity to slip by. We are not now speaking 
of advice that comes with authority, which may more a 
erly be termed instruction, but of the advice of equals, wi! 

is given because a man holds himself under partic eircullr 
stances to be better informed, clearer-headed, more morally 
competent, freer from prejudice than his friend. In reflectNg 
whether we ought to act under this persuasion and impose - 
weight of our individual judgment, there are surely may} 


There is a terseness in this form of argument which inspires 


repressing considerations. In the first place, the majority af 
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Je do not go wrong, or act foolishly or with singularity, with- 
Mowing that others so judge their conduct. Custom is the 
qorld’s advice. The course of action of sensible people constitutes a 
ery intelligible precedent ; and when men, in matters of conduct, 
yan counter to it, it is rarely through ignorance. They either think 

y know better, or they like something else better. ; The dis- 
gatient friend is one of a world defied ; he may find it difficult to 
bring a new class of arguments and dissuasives. Most persons 
have a stronger repugnance to the opposing judgment of an indi- 
vidual than of a community. Then, if the advice he tenders is 
perely a private conclusion, unsupported by authority or general 

inion, it is the more difficult to avoid an appearance of arro- 
or meddling; and yet this is precisely the sort of advice that 

we see administered with a peculiar sense of conscience and 
yecessity, and with an air which says that it is the reci- 
ient's own fault if he does not profit by it. It is here that 
w, who from the dryness of his tone suggests the idea 

of his having suffered personally from the zeal of his friends, 
jcularly puts us on our guard, After warning against ad- 
ising our betters, who should be wiser than we, “ at least 
it becometh not us to declare that we think they are not,” 
he pursues the theme. “We should not, indeed, with any vio- 
Jence or importunity thrust advice upon our equals, or “upon any 
man not subject to our charge who is unwilling to receive it, for 
this is also exalting ourselves in skill and wisdom above him, and 
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mentor; he finds his nephew wauting in sentiment. “ Magnani- 


| 
} 
| 
| 


jmplieth a contemptuous opinion concerning his knowledge, that | 


he is so weak as to need advice, and yet more weak in not seeking 
it when needful from us.” And because those who have the 
impulse to proffer advice are not easily repressed, he concludes, 
i Be not, obstinate in pressing advice ; if thou hast performed the 

of a faithful friend and of a good man in advising what 
zemeth best to thee, that may abundantly satisfy thee; for the 
rst, ipse viderit, ’tis his concernment more than thine.” The truth 
is,and it is fact we have all to learn now and then, people do 
very often know themselves and their own affairs best. It is not 
oly foolish people who are out in their calculations; the wisest and 
most penetrating make mistakes in judging for others under 
utried conditions, especially in their powers of self-control, 
endurance, suffering, or enjoyment. No sympathy can realize 
the subjugating and transforming powers of circumstances half 
s0 well as experience. 

Moreover, where advice seems most imperiously called for, and 
where we are not arrogant in supposing that we could give it with 
advantage, there are many states which absolutely preclude its re- 
ception, and which may well excuse our interference. Somebody 
has observed that great talkers seclude themselves from good 
counsel. “ Upon a talking person scarce any medicine shall 
stick.” The man wise in his own conceit is impervious; nothing 
can be done with him, or with such as act in wilful blindness. 
What old experience can have any chance with a mother bent 
upon spoiling her son? She can take in an abstract proposition, 
but she will not apply it. Again, disinclination to the person of 
the adviser invariably nullifies his counsels, Ifa man dislikes us, 
our advice comes under such an enormous disadvantage that it is 
more likely to confirm him in his own course than to move him to 
ours, Again, if advice is not well timed it has very little chance ; 
to blurt out our disagreeable suggestions unseasonably, either to 
rid our conscience of a burden or in mere obtuseress, is to give our 
panacea a bad name, and attach an ill taste to good counsel which 
may last a lifetime. This point is, we believe, the one distinction 
of all persons who are gifted with powers of persuasion ; they bide 
their time; but self-possessed patience is of all things most rare. And 
yet it does not do to be repelled by coldness to our advances. No 
advice savouring of reproof does good unless it is received a little 
testily ; perfect, bland good-nature at such a time implies generally 
that the notion of acting upon or profiting by advice does not even 
oceur to the advised person, whose thoughts are solely occupied in 
“taking it well.” the thing is regarded as a lesson in manners, 
and when politeness has amiably and graciously done its part the 
allair is pa ry An unpalatable counsel ought to assert its medical 
afinities by irritating like a leech or blister when it first bites. 

Wholesome advice, it must however be allowed, is often unneces- 
sarily bitter. Our readers will recollect where the Antiquary, 
advising his nephew to renounce his designs upon a young lady as 
hopeless, insinuates charges of folly, presumption, pride, bad taste, 
and dull feeling in as many sentences. “Hector,” he begins, “1 
4m sometimes inclined to suspect that, in one respect, you are a 
fool.” “If you only think me so in one respect, sir, you do me more 
grace than I expected or deserve.” “1 mean in one particular, 
par excellence; I have sometimes thought that you have cast your 
‘yes upon Miss Wardour.” “ Well, sir,” exclaims the angry 
captain, “I presume to think, sir, there would be no degradation 
on her part in point of family.” “Oh! heaven forbid we should 
come to that topic—no, no, equal both,” is the reply, with 
further rubs on poor Hector’s family pride by proceeding to give 
Teasons for the wise advice to beat a retreat. “1 have no occasion 
to beat a retreat,” says the mortified lover, “no man need retreat 
Who has never advanced. There are women in Scotland besides 
“iss Wardour, of as good family.” “And better taste,” inter- 
Poses the uncle. “I doubt much if her merit would not be cast 
ey upon you. A showy figure now, with two cross feathers in 
*t noddle, one green, one blue ”—completing the picture with 
rm er exasperating touches—* these are qualities that would sub- 
“a you.” Anallusion to the phoca gives the final touch to Hector’s 

mper. “T shall not break my heart for Miss Wardour, She is 

to choose for herself.” But here is new matter for his tor- 


mously resolved! Why, lector, was afraid of a scene. Your 
sister told me you were desperately in love;” and he concludes that 
young men have become cold-blooded since his day, or Hector 
would not take his disappointment so easily. 

It throws no small light on a difficulty of our day—the con- 
tinued existence of Quakerism even in a modified form—to find 
that the duty of administering advice enters largely into its 
system. Whatever ritual it can boast centres round this ordi- 
nance, and every member—especially every female member—is 
allowed to look forward to the time when she may enter her 
neighbour's house, “ drop into silence,” proclaim “a concern” on 
some account or other, and be listened to with submissive respect. 
An authority on the subject describes one of these visits. The 
interview begins with a proposal to “sit silently for a bit,” 
and the long pause concludes with the announcement that for 
many weeks it had been on the visitor’s mind to sit with her 
friend “on thy dress, my dear, thy dress.” There is nothing 
too small or too domestic that may not be a subject for this 
very formidable sort of counselling. When avery “ plain Friend,” 
herself garbed in bonnet and skirts of the strictest orthodoxy, 
delivers herself on the severities of apparel, there is evidently 
no turning it intoa joke. Men may exercise the same privilege, 
and we have reported verbatim the advice of an elderly male 
Friend to a young lady on the arrangement of her hair; but 
he is not equal to the occasion, and his failure quite accounts 
for the predominance of woman in the society. Instead of the 
feeling of solemn responsibility by which women are impelled 
to say a few words, he tries coaxing— Now, my dear, won't 
thee put on caps? ‘Thy hair is indeed very beautiful, but it 
would look so neat if closely braided under a small cap. I 
would like thee better with a cap on even than I do without.” 
“Well, now, Aby,” is the audacious rejoinder; “listen to me. 
In the first place, I do not want thee to like me better than 
thee does; thee can’t help liking me.” And we are told the 
old man smiled. It is clear that drab and cap and broad-brim 
would not be worth a day's purchase thus weakly and treacher- 
ously guarded. But the outworks are defended very diflerently 
by a body of women who feel a great mental concern over a 
frill or a tassel, or who can see the fruit of a corrupt inclination 
in a hem a line beyond the prescribed width. A clear but narrow 
view is the view that delivers itself most trustingly in admoni- 
tions. The plain Friend who wished her sisters would walk close, 
and see it right to wear plaits in their bonnets instead of gathers, 
was the more emphatic and “large in her testimony” from seeing 
nothing beyond or external to her own convictions. In the absence 
of an organization for securing awed attention, some women have 
adopted the plan of conveying their counsels and warnings through 
a domestic postal service, and small notes are deposited on the 
dnnitngtate by some mysterious agency. This answers well 
with nervous subjects. P 

So far of advice unsought; but some people seek it. To say 
nothing of those who are in a difficulty, and go to the right 
person to help them, and act upon the light they receive, there 
are a great many who find the plan of asking advice an excel- 
lent means of talking about themselves and keeping their aflairs 
a matter of public interest. Instead of introducing point-blank 
the subject of self, their egotism veils itself in an earnest desire for 
the opinion of the company on some important personal matter, 
They have no real intention of taking advice—this indeed hardly 
comes into their minds, so used are they to the rhetorical artifice 
—but it is amusing to form plans in public. Until we know this 
we perhaps tax our minds with real consideration for our friend’s 
case, and deliver ourselves under the flattery of his appeal with 
some conscious acumen. But we meet him again after an interval, 
and are called upon once more to extricate him from the same difli- 
culties. We cannot bring the same exertion of mind to bear, but 
we are still civil, and reproduce our old stock of suggestions. A 
third time comes, and our sympathies are still appealed to. The 
dilemma keeps its stand, and we at last discover that it is his way 
of taking the lion’s share of the conversation and keeping every- 
body else in the background. Those people who importune their 
friends for advice are, after all, not so very unlike those others who 
find it gall and wormwood. Neither dreams of taking it. 

But there is a more simple form of seeking advice, which is 
perhaps as common. The mind makes itself up, and then the 
advice is considered a fit pendant to the individual judgment, a 
proper deference to society. It looks better, is an appeal to the 
general goodwill, and not seldom promotes a triumph. Thus the 
tine lady in the comedy consults her friend in the presence of her 
lover—‘ What shall I do? shall Ihave him?” “Ay, ay, take 
him, take him,” is the reply; “ what should youdo?” “ Well 
then, I'll take my death I’m in a horrid fright. I shall never say 
it—well—I think I'll endure you.” “ Fie, fie,” cries the confidant, 
“have him, have him; tell him so in plam terms, for I am sure 
you have a mind to have him!” “Are you? I think I have— 
and the horrid man looks as if he thought so too. Well, you 
ridiculous thing you, I'll have you.” People are very prone to 
seek the sanction of others, in the form of deliberate advice, for 
different modes of self-indulgence which they would be ashamed 
of without the request of friends as a backer; and in this way 
advice is often the lowest and most obsequious form of flattery. 

The best and most honest advice often talls through from no fault 
on either side, but simply from incompatibility. ‘lhe adviser wiil 
not see that what is good in itself, and well received, may never- 
theless be incapable of bearing any fruit. There is a letter trom 
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.so to wear them easy ; the other is to kick them off and have done 


death, there is not one whose shoes do not pinch him somewhere, 


stances of sorrow than of happiness—examples of how badly shod 
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Miss Lamb to a friend, hitting upon a fault in many circles which 
no advice probably can remedy, though she would not have written 
it without some hope of changing an inherent characteristic and 
eradicating a lifelong reserve. “Secrecy, though you appear all 
frankness, is certainly a great failing of yours. tt is likewise your 
brother's, therefore a family failing. By secrecy, I mean, you both 
want the habit of telling each other at the moment everything that 
happens—where you go, what you do ; that free communication of 
letters and opinions, just as they arise, as Charles and I do, and 
which is, after all, the only groundwork of friendship.” People 
are sometimes born or may perhaps be trained into this frankness, 
but they cannot be advised into it. 

The subject of advice can hardly come before us without recall- 
ing that class of advisers who use it as an engine for giving flirtation 
an edifying turn. The motherly way in which some young ladies 
advise their undergraduate acquaintance, and the docile reception 
generally accorded to their counsels, places admonition surely in 
its most pleasing and conciliating light. The discrepancy noted 
by Shakspeare, ‘ Such a hare is madness the youth, to skip over 
good counsel the cripple,” no longer exists; youth and good counsel 
for once run a perfect pair. To conclude practically. If our 
advice be asked we must be honest of course, but at the same time 
senerous, mindful rather of the matter in hand than of the by- 
suggestions, however valuable, which the occasion offers. If, on 
the other hand, we are disposed to ask advice, let us do our friend 
the preliminary justice of ascertaining from ourselyes that we 
really want it, and that we entertain some design of being guided 
by his opinion if he consents to bring his mind fairly to bear on 
-our case. 


PINCHING SHOES. 


ag yo are two ways of dealing with pinching shoes. The one 
is to wear them till you get accustomed to the pressure, and 


with them altogether. The one is founded on the accommodating 
principle of human nature by which it is enabled to fit itself to 
circumstances, the other is the high-handed masterfulness whereby 
the earth is subdued and obstacles are removed; the one is em- 
blematic of Christian patience, the other of Pagan power. Both are 
good in certain states, and neither is absolutely the best for all con- 
ditions. ‘There are some shoes indeed which, do what we will, we 
can never wear easy. We may keep them well fixed on our feet 
all our life, loyally accepting the pressure which fate and misfor- 
tune have imposed on us; but we go lame and hobbled in conse- 
quence, and never know what it is to make a free step, or to walk 
on our way without discomfort. Examples abound; for among 
all the pilgrims toiling more or less painfully through life to 


how easy soever they may look, and how soft soever the material 
of which they may be made. Even those preverbial possessors of 
roomy shoes, the traditional King and Princess, have their own 
little private bedroom slippers, which pinch them undetected by 
the gaping multitude who measure happiness by lengths of velvet 
and weight of gold embroidery ; and the proverbial owners of the 
treasure which all seek and none find might better stand as in- 


poor royalty is, and how, far more than meaner folk, it suffers 
trom the pinching of its princely shoes. 

The uncongeniality of a profession into which a man may have 
been forced by the injudicious overruling of his friends, or by the 
exigencies of family position and inherited rights, is one form of 
the pinching shoe by no means rare to find. And here, again, 
poor royalty comes in for a share of the grip on tender places, 
and the consequent hobbling of its feet. For many an hereditary 
king was meant by nature to be nothing but a plain country 
gentleman at the best—perhaps even less ; many, like poor “ Louis 
Capet,” would have gone to the end quite happily and respectably 
if only they might have kicked off the shoes of sovereignty, and 
betaken themselves to the highlows of the herd—if only they 
might have exchanged the sceptre for the turning-lathe, the pen, 
or the fowling-piece. “Je déteste mon métier de roi,” Victor 
mmanuel is reported to have said to a republican friend who 
sympathized with the monarch’s well-known tastes in other things 
beside his hatred of the kingly profession; and history repeats 
this frank avowal in every page. Lut the purple is almost as 
hard to be got rid of comtortably as Deianeira’s robe; fur the 
most part carrying the skin along with it, and trailed through a | 
pool of blood in the act of trausfer—which is scarcely what royalty, | 
oppressed with its own greatness, and willing to rid itself of 
sceptre and shoes that it may enjoy itself in list slippers after a 
more bourgeois fashion, would find in accordance with its wishes. 


Lower down in the social scale we find the same kind of misfit 
between nature and position as a very frequent occurrence — 
pinching shoes productive of innumerable corns and tender places. 
tlow often we see a natural “ heavy” securely swathed in cassock 
and bands, and set up in the pulpit of the family church, sim- 
ply because the tithes were large, and the living lay in the 
family gift. But that stiff rectorial shoe of his will never wear 
easy. ‘I'he man’s secret soul goes out to the parade-ground and | 
the mess-table. The glitter and jingle and theatrical display of a | 
soldier’s life seem to him the finest things in the whole round of | 
professions, and the quiet uneveutful life of a village pastor is of 

all the most abhorrent. He wants to act, notto teach. Yet there | 
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and eminently good for slecping-draughts, instead of shoutip 
terse and stirring words of command that set the blood on firg £ 
hear; bound to rout the shadowy enemy of souls with weg 
he cau neither feel nor use, instead of prancing off at the hoad of 
his men, waving his drawn sword above his head in a Whitliwing 
of excitement and martial glory, to rout the tangible encinies of his 
couvtry’s flag. He loves his wile, and takes a mild parsonic pleasurs 
in his roses ; he energizes his schools, and beats up recruits for his 
parish penny readings; he lends his pulpit to missionary dele. 
gates, and takes the chair at the meeting for the Conversion of 
Jews; he does his duty, poor man, so far as he knows how, an 
so far as nature gave him the power; but his feet are in pine i 
shoes all his life long, and no amount of walking on the Clerical 
highway can ever make them pieasant wearing. Or he may hare 
a passionate love for the sea, and be mewed up in a lawyer's 
musty office, where his large limbs have not half enough space for 
their natural activity; where he is perched for twelve how; 
out of the twenty-four on a high stool against a desk, instead of 
climbing cat-like up the ropes, and set to engross a lungwinde 
deed of conveyance, or to make a fair copy of a bill of 
instead of bearing a hand in a gale, and saving his ship by 
pluck and quickness. He could save a ship better than he cay 
engross a deed; while, as for law, he cannot get as much of tha 
into his heavy brain as would enable him to advise a client on the 
simplest case of assault; but he knows all the differences of zig, 
and the whole code of signals, and can tell you to a nicety 
about the flags of all nations, and the name and position of every 
spar and stay and sheet, and when to reef and when to set sail 
with any other nautical information to be had from books and q 
chance cruise as far as the Nore. ‘That pen behind his ear never 
ceases to gall and fret, his shoe never ceases to pinch; and to the 
last day of his life the high stool in the lawyer's office will be a 
place of penance, and the sailor’s quarter-deck the very heaven 
of his ambition. No doubt, by the time the soldier wrongly 
labelled as a parson, or the sailor painfully working the lega 
treadmill, comes to the end of his career, the old shoe which has 
pinched him so long will be worn comparatively easy. The 
gradual decay of manly vigour, and the slow but sure destruction 
of strong desires, reduce one’s feet at last to masses of accommo- 
dating pulp; but what sutlering we go through before this result 
can be attained—what years of fruitless yearning, of fierce de- 
spair, of pathetic self-suppression, of jarring discord between 
work and fitness, must pound all the life out of us before ou 
bones become like wax, and pinching shoes are transformed to 
easy-fitting slippers. For itselt alone, not counting the beyond, 
it would scarcely seem that such a life was worth the living. 

Another pinching shoe is to be found in climate and locality. A 
man hungering for the busy life of the city has to vegetate in the 
rural districts, where the days drop one after the other like leaden 
bullets, and time is only marked by an accession of duluess 
Another, thirsting for the repose of the country, has to jostle 
daily through Cheapside. To one who thinks Canadian salmon- 
lishing the supreme of earthly happiness, fate gives the chance 
of chasing butterflies in Brazil; to another who holds “ the 
common objects of the seashore” of more account than silver 
and gold, an adverse fortune assigns a station in the middle of a 
plain as arid as if the world had been made without water ; anda 
third, who cares for nothing but the free breathing of the open 
moors, or the rugged beauty of the barren fells, is dropped down 
into the heart of a narrow valley where he cannot see the sua for 
the trees. At first this matter of locality seems to be but a very 
small grip on the foot, not worth a second thought ; but it is one 
of acertain cumulative power impossible to describe, though keen 
enough to him who suffers; and the pinching shoe of uncongenial 
place is quite as hard to bear as that of uncongenial work. 
Again, a man to whom intellectual companionship means mor 
than it does to many is thrown into a neighbourhood where be 
cannot hope to meet with comprehension, still less with sympathy. 
He is a Freethinker, and the neighbourhood goes in for the 
strictest Methodism or the highest ultra-Ritualism ; he is a Radical, 
and he is in the very focus of county Toryism, where the doctrine 
of equality and the rights of man is just’ so much seditious bias 
phemy, while the British Constitution is held as a direct emanatot 
irom divine wisdom second only to the Bible ; or he is a Tory tothe 
backbone—and his backbone is a pretty stiff one—and he is in the 
midst of that blatant kind of Radicalism which thinks gentlehool 
a remnant of the dark ages, and confounds good breeding with 
servility, and loyalty to the Crown with oppression of the peo 
Surrounded by his kind, he is as much alone as if in the mudd’ 
of a desert; an Englishman among Englishmen, he has no mor 
mental companionship than if he were in a foreign county, 
where he and his neighbours spoke different tongues, an! 0 
each a set of signs with not two agreeing. And this kind 0 
solitude makes a pinching shoe to many minds; though to som 
of the more self-centred or defying kind it is bearable enough— 
perhaps even giving a sense of roominess which closer communl0? 
would not give. A : 

Of course one of the worst of our patie shoes is metriney 
when marriage means bondage and not union. The — 
wife or husband never leaves off, willingly or unwilling ; 
squeezing the tender places; and the more the pressure 18 objec 
to, the worse the pain becomes. And nothing can relieve a 
country gentleman, hating the dust and noise of London, wit “ 
his interest in his county position and all his pleasure in his es 


ue is, penned in beyond ail power of breaking loose on this side the | and a wife whose love lies in Queen’s balls and opera-boxes, 
graye; bound to drone out muddled sermons half an hour long, | to whom the country is simply a slice out of Siberia wherev 
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may be; @ hearty hospitable man, liking to see his table well 
ed, and a wife with a weak digestion, irritable nerves, and a 
id horror of society; a pushing and ambitious man, with a 
Joud voice and an imposing presence, and a shrinking fireside 
, who asks only to glide unnoticed through the crowd, and 
tocreep noiselessly from her home to her grave—are not all these 
shod with pinching shoes, which, do what they will, go on pinch- 
ing to the end, and which nothing short of death or chance can 
remove? ‘The pinching shoe of matrimony pinches both sides 
ually—excepting, indeed, one chances to be specially phlegmatic 
or pachydermatous, and then the grip is harmless ; but, as a rule, , 
the ring-fence of marriage doubles all conditions, and when A, 
walks hobbled, B falls lame, and both suffer from the same misfit. 
However, the only thing to do is to bear and wear till the upper- 
Jeather yields, or till the foot takes the required shape; but there is an 
eternity of pain to be gone through before either of these desirable 
ends comes about ; and the instinct which dreads pain, and questions | 
its necessity, is by no means a false one. For all that, we must 
wear our pinching shoes of matrimony till death or the Divorce 
Court pulls them from our feet, which points to the need of being 
more careful than we usually are about the fit beforehand. 

Poverty has a whole rack full of pinching shoes very hard to 
get accustomed to, and as bad to dance in lightly as were the fiery 
slippers of the naughty little girl in the German fairy-tale. Given 
alarge heart, generous instincts, and an empty hand, and we have 
the elements of a real tragedy, both individual and social. For 

erty does not mean only that animal want of food and clothing 
which we generally associate with its name. Poverty may have 
two thousand a year as well as only a mouldy crust and three 
shillings a week from the parish; and poverty cursing its sore 
feet in a brougham is quite as common as poverty, full of corns 
and callosities, wheeling a costermonger’s barrow. The shoe 
may pinch horribly, though there is no question of hunger or 
the “twopenny rope ”; for it is all a matter of relative degree, and 
the means wherewith to meet wants. But as poverty is not one 
of those fixed conditions of human life which no human power 
can remove, we have not perhaps quite so much | with its 
grips and pinches as in other things less remediable. For while 
there is work still undone in the world, there is gain still to be 
had; the man whose energies run now in a dry channel can, if he 
will, turn them into one more fertile; and if he is making but a 
poor business out of meal, it is his own fault if he does not try to 
make a better out of malt. Where the shoe pinches hardest is in 
places which we cannot protect and with a grip which we cannot 
revent; but we cannot say this of poverty as a necessary and 
inalienable condition, and sympathy is so much waste when 
circumstances can be changed by energy or will. 


‘ PARSONS OVER THE LINE. 


we could trust our newspapers of late, it would seem as if 

the priesthood were once more coming to the world’s front. 
Never was so much heard of the British Parson—of his industry, 
his indolence, his ritualistic extravagances, his pulpit cowardice, 
his domestic difliculties, his political bigotry—as we have heard 
in the present vacation. Why he preaches and what he preaches 
is a question that has tided the Times over the silly season ; 
Dublin has been gratified by the sittings of Clerical Congress, 
and the best known of our contemporary novelists sets 
the world weeping over the woes of the curate of Hoggle- 
stock, At first sight it would seem as if an age of modern 
Hildebrands was approaching, as if mornings were about to 
dawn in which the Lecord would supersede the Jupiter at our 
breakfast tables—as if Parliament were going to adjourn to the 
Jerusalem Chamber or Exeter Hall. We are afraid, however, 
that facts actually point in a very different direction. The world 
takes all this interest in the Parson simply because the Parson is 
passing away. That graceful embodiment of the oddest of com- 
Promises, that cheerful representative of the queerest of ano- 
malies, that peculiar compound of the farmer, the vestryman, 
and the apostle, that one inhabitant of the border land 
between the temporal and the spiritual, the bat—if we may 
venture to employ the apologue—of the moral world, domestic 
in his nightcap and divine in his surplice, at once father of his 
people and father of his family, linking earth to heaven with a 
sublimely British unconsciousness, will be seen no more. Only an 
Establishment could produce him, because an Establishment alone 
could occupy the debateable ground between the Church and the 
world from which he springs; and the Vatican and Little Bethel 
have sworn the doom of the Establishment. A line as hard and 
fast as Drs. Cumming and Manning can draw it will soon sever 
the sinner from the saint. Within the sacred walls which they 
defend, the bigot and the butterman will still find their priest and 
— minister, but the world will look in vain for the British 

nD. 

A race somehow scems to acquire a fresh interest in the eyes 
of men just when it gratifies their spite or their pockets by 
Red tne The Yankee takes a careful photograph of the 

_ indian as he hands him the fire-water, and the settler 
studies with a special zest the habits and temper of the Aus- 
— an hour before he hunts him down with the kangaroos. 
th 18, we suspect, on this ground that we must account for 


as a interest in Parsons. All we wish to do is to direct 
wt interest aright. Parsons are a mighty people, and they 
not vanish in an hour. 


in fading away into the priestly and the ministerial. It is the 
outliers, the skirmishers, the oddities, the loose fungi which 
always hang about a large body, t will go first. The 
butterflies will die with the sunshine. All the lighter, stranger, 
and more anomalous developments of life will cease to exist when 
the sheer battle for life begins. If we are to study these eccen- 
tricities at all we must study them at once. It will be something 
to be able to tell our grandchildren that in the days of their fathers 
there were such beings as the Fast Parson, the Rowdy Parson, and 
the Parson about Town. It will be something to recall the great- 
ness of an institution which found an impartial white tie for the 
dogmatist and the dilettante, the politician, and the don. The 
difficulty will of course lie in seizing the evanescent shades that 
even in these make the difference between the Church and the 
world. The Fast Parson is by no means the same thing with the 
fast layman. His career is probably what a really fast man would 
in his own mind call a singularly slow career. He spins down to 
Ascot, he blows a horn on the road to Epsom. But if he chafls a 
chimney-sweep, it is with a certain discretion; if he bets, it is 
some yards off the ring. When the gypsies tell him his fortune 
po expect the proper “O fie!” at the mention of the pretty 
widow. He lounges at the Opera, but he gets fidgety if 
the last scene of the Fideito runs over the mystical twelve 
o'clock of a Saturday night. He arranges the most charm- 
ing little suppers, but he tells you that all the preity 
little actresses are married. His whist is a grand effort of 
human intelligence, but as he sweeps his winnings into his 
ocket he hints with a laugh at the existence of a certain poor- 
ox at home. The most unpleasant trait of the Fast Parson 
is an air of defiance which springs naturally from his rather 
anomalous position. He piques himself on the coolness with 
which he can tell a perfectly unexceptionable story. There is a 
certain doggedness in his resolution to finish the bottle. He 
seems always trying to set his lay friends at their ease, and to 
make them forget his white tie. In fact he does his best to 
forget it himself by its frequent abolition. His dress wants ease, 
because the shooting-coat seems always urging a protest against 
the orthodox black. Asa rule, men think him loud and vulgar, 
when he is only guarding against ecclesiastical smugness and « 
clerical tone. But, if the Fast Parson is to exist at all, he 
should certainly be limited to town. Clubs fence off the world 
of criticism, he is sure to have a little coterie of feminine 
admirers, and the more he outrages decency the higher will rise 
the enthusiasm of his friends. The world is so big and society so 
varied that it is difficult to fix any particular odium on any one 
person in town. But a Fast Parson in the country is a very 
different matter. He stands out in a sharp contrast against the 
circle around him. He is at war alike with the bishop 
and the squire. The farmers outvote him in vestry. The poor 
shake their heads as he rattles by in his red tandem. District- 
visitors bother him with complaints of neglected old women. The 
rural dean calls on him about that last little scandal and the young 
person who so unexpectedly came down from town. In London , 
there is, at any rate, a wide world of Bohemians in which he can 
mix without any great social degradation. Musicians, artists, and 
poets are not likely to draw awkward moral distinctions if he is 
a tolerably good fellow. But Bohemianism spreads no kindly 
shelter over the Fast Parson in the country. Society ebbs away 
from him, and he is driven to go lower and lower for it. He is 
glad to look in upon the smallest of squireens. He is not above 
chafling farmers at the meet. The universal excommunica- 
tion tells upon the man. His brag and his coarse good temper 
turn into a fierce defiant insolence. Ile laughs at the empty 
pews. He thinks the increase of Zions and Bethesdas natural 
enough among such a set of cads and boobies. But, insolent 
and indifferent as he is, the fast country parson is still better 
than the fast town parson translated into the country. Here 
and there one meets an instance of this lowest phase of clerical 
and of human existence—the man who combines a taste for 
the Haymarket with a taste for popular preaching. The dainty 
surplice, the lace ruffies, the acted prayers, the highly-wrought 
sermon, the graceful droop, the theatrical declamation, para- 
lyse the unfortunate villagers, who whisper under their breath 
about “the goings-on at the parsonage.” Luckily this sort 
of thing seldom lasts long. The man feels that his talents are 
wasted on the stolid farmers who only wish he would act up to 
what he preaches. He writhes under the feminine titter, the 
blushes, and gigglings that welcome that pathetic passage on his 
love for the young lambs of his flock. In spite of constant visits 
to his rooms in the Adelphi, the country is unbearably slow, the 
pulpit is unbearably dull; the fast popular preacher finds his health 
overdone by the cares of his parish, and goes away growling at 
the ill-concealed satisfaction with which the bishop grants him 
his licence of non-residence. 

There is something ludicrous in descending from heights such 
as these to the mere graceful dilettantism of the Parson about 
Town. No one would think the Fast Parson more vulgar, more 
unspeakably coarse than he. The clerical lounger is at any rate 
artistic, wsthetic, social. He has the last anecdote about Tenny- 
son. He shows you a perfectly unknown stanza of Browning's. 
He throws a poetic, intellectual tinge over the little trifles of his 
chat. THe strikes half a dozen chords on the piano, and plunges 
into a complaint of the world’s injustice to yagner. Tis tall 
is never dull, his sentences are never finished, his stories never 
quite reach their point; there is a sort of vague and wan- 


The great mass will be long! dering continuity about his thoughts and the results of his 
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thoughts, a genial good nature, a social tact, which render 
him a favourite with young women and with old women. He 
is the victim of a thousand confidences, he is amazingly sus- 
ceptible, he writes the most charming little love-poems, he even 
strums them on the most romantic of guitars, and he remains 
somehow a bachelor. He is gushing in his benevolence, and is 
constantly taking up little orphans to set them down again. You 
never quite forget that he is a parson, but he never makes you 
feel it obtrusively. There are no angles, no sharp corners, about 
the man. He can’t understand why people quarrel about any- 
thing, and clerical controversies are the most unintelligible of all. 
For himself he likes a choral service because his voice happens to 
be a fine tenor. But then he is quite ready to quiz the Ritualists 
about their taste in pigs’-heads, and at the same time to believe 
that everybody is as good as can be, and that the true cause of all 
this bitterness is that the theologians don’t see enough of society. 
For himself he owns that his interest lies in quite different 
quarters. He has the finest bit of Sevres at home; he has just 
icked up the loveliest little emerald! He is convinced that the 
hurch ought to have its Convocation, but his real anxiety is 
whether Mr. Mapleson has succeeded in securing the Nilsson. He 
laughs as often as he speaks, he has a cozy way of taking your 
arm, his time is always at your disposal, he will take immense 
trouble to get your sisters a card for the great rout of 
the season, he has the entrée of every studio, and introduces 
you in the most casual way to Mr. Millais or the Laureate. 
Everybody knows him, everybody likes him, and nobody has 
ever thought of guessing his age. If you did guess it, and were 
yourself pretty and young, he would tell it you in the simplest 
way in the world; for it is one of the marks of the man that his 
nature is perfectly genuine, and that he would as soon walk down 
Pall Mall with a poet out-at-elbows as with the most resplendent 
of duchesses. If he has a weakness it is for genius; he is always 
discovering men of the most astounding talents hidden away in 
garrets round Leicester Square. Poles, Hungarians, French Re- 
ublicans, Spanish Cazrlists, cluster about him, and bloom into an 
our’s notoriety through his introduction. He is never angry at 
their failure, he is never impatient at their extortion, he is never 
discouraged in his belief that genius exists, and that it is of neces- 
sity hidden, eccentric, and out-at-elbows. What his white tie 
does for him is to give him a status. He isn’t a mere idler or a 
mere lounger, because he is supposed somehow to have something, 
and something very sacred, todo. Mammas can trust him with 
their daughters ; fathers can ask him to speak a word of warning 
to their sons. ‘To all the younger branches he is a sort of social 
confessor and director. It was he who got young Plunger out 
of that awkward scrape with the Jews; Miss Jessica never 
ceases to bless the day when she consulted himon that terrible 
entanglement. The Jew quailed before the white tie ; the white 
tie brought Miss Jessica back to filial piety and common 
sense. It is true that, as a parson, the Parson about Town 
is a little queer and exceptional; but, in his queer exceptional 
way, he does a great deal of good, and he does it in quarters 
which the common soldiers of the Church Militant could never 
approach. What the chapel of ease is to the parish church, he is 
to the parochial clergyman. Ou the whole, he is perhaps the best 
specimen of Parsons over the Line, 


PRINCES. 

We were amazed the other day by reading an announcement 

by a foreign correspondent of a daily paper that the ex- 
King of Hanover thought of coming to England and taking his 
seat in the House of Lords “as a Prince of the Blood Royal.” 
It is of course open to the Duke of Cumberland, as to any other 
peer, to take his seat in the House of Lords; but what we wish 
to call attention to is the qualification for a seat in that House 
which the foreign correspondent seems to believe it. It seems 
that in his eyes the ex-King would take his seat, not as Duke of 
Cumberland, but “as a Prince of the Blood Royal.” This must 
imply that all Princes of the Blood Royal, as such, have seats in 


are marked out as a special class by the Act of Settlement, whic, 

ives them certain advantages, and the descendants of George the 

econd are marked out as a special class by the Royal Marz 
Act, which lays them under certain disadvantages. But if 
description of Princes of the Blood Royal belongs to either of 
these classes, it is quite ortain that that description does not 
carry a seat in the House «/ Lords with it. To bea Prince ma 
possibly carry with it-cexcain exalted privileges. It may d 
with it the privilege of being cut off from the liberty enjoyed 
other people to live as they please and to marry as they please, 
It may involve the necessity of living a life of routine mo cere. 
mony, of having one’s smallest actions chronicled in the news. 
papers, of being made the victim of a whole vocabulary of seryjjj 
of de “attended ” wherever one goes, and of “honouring” the 
people with whom one dines—it may do all this and a great deql 
more that may seem very admirable to Gentlemen-Ushers and 
Lords-in-Waiting, but it certainly does not give a man a seat jy 
the House of Lords, and, as far as we can see, it does not debg 
him from a seat in the House of Commons. 

But what is a Prince? How near to royalty must a man be 
to be surrounded with that divine something which sets the 
Prince in some sort further apart from the highest noble than the 
highest noble is set apart from other people? In the case of 
mere nobility we know very well that all its outward signs vanish 
in the first, or, at the furthest, in the second generation, 4 
private gentleman—or, for the matter of that, a tinker or a tailor 
—may be in the direct entail of a dukedom; he may be certain 
to succeed to it if this and that person can be got out of the 
way, and yet all the time he is in no way distinguishable from his 
neighbours. The lineal descendant of a Duke who lived a hu- 
dred years back, unless he happens to be himself the present Duke, 
is exactly the same as anybody else. How about the lineal de- 
scendant of a King who lived a hundred years back? We know 
that, if he have the misfortune to be a descendant of G 
the Second, he cannot marry to please himself. But what is he 
to be called? If we met a grandson of a grandson of George the 
Second—George the Second being his latest royal ancestor—would 
he be called Royal Highness? Would he be “ attended ” by any- 
body? Would he “honour” everybody that he dined with? 
dens Sir Bernard Burke can tell us if it be so, and, if it be 
so, by what law or custom it is so. 

The truth is, to put it strongly, while all other kinds of people 
from Dukes downwards have descendants, Kings in a certain sense 
have none. The case that we put has never occurred during the 
century or two that we have had Princes or Princesses among us, 
There is no such thing as a grandson of a grandson of George the 
Second now living, except the grandsons of George the Third. 
Since the House of Brunswick came to the throne there has been no 
descendant of a King among us further off than first cousin to the 
reigning sovereign. If the Duke of Cumberland does come 
among us as a Duke of Cumbefland, we ought to know what the 
children of such a first cousin are to be called. But the children 
of the Duke of Cumberland will also be children of an ex-King 
of Hanover, and will most likely be held to have some sort of 
royalty cleaving to them on that account. So we greatly fear 
that in our generation we shall not know at how great a 
distance from the reigning sovereign the descendants of a King 
cease to be Princes and all the rest of it. 

This singular dying-out of collateral branches is no doubt panty 
owing to the operation of the unnatural restrictions of the Royal 
Marriage Act. But that is not all. Stuarts and Tudors have died 
out just as much as the present family, The thing to be noticed 
is that it is only through this dying-out of collateral branches that 
the notion of Princes can be kept up atall. It does not seem won- 
derful for the son or grandson of a King to be treated asif he were 
in some way different from other men. But if there were a large 
number of people about, all being grandsons of grandsons of ee 
the Second, it would be utterly impossible to treat them all as the 
children, or even as the cousins, of the reigning sovereign are now 
treated. It would be impossible to surround every one of them with 
“ attendants” of high degree, to give every one of them incomes out 
of the public purse, to cut off every one of them from nearly every 


the House of Lords. We can parallel this only with a proposal 
which we once saw for shutting out of the House of Commons 
every one who was the “kinsman in blood” of any peer. The 
obvious answer was that the words “kinsman in blood” are so 
very vague that the prohibition might shut out anybody. It is 
just as likely that Mr. Bradlaugh or Mr. Odger is the “ kinsman 
in blood ” to some peer or other as that he is not. We have here 
in short a proposition too absurd to discuss, but it might not | 
occur to everybody that the idea of Princes of the Blood Royal, 

as such, having seats in the House of Lords, is every whit as | 
absurd. We are not discussing the good or evil of either | 
proposal, but sim ly its meaning. hat is meant by the | 
* |insman in blood ” of a peer? Is it only his sons, bro- | 
thers, and nephews who are to be shut out, or all his Scotch 
cousins to the ninth and tenth generation? It is just as hard to 
say who is a Prince of the Blood Royal. Is it any descendant 
of any King who ever reigned in theseislands? Is it a descendant 
of the Electress Sophia? Is it a descendant of George the Second ? 
Something might be said for each of these views. But nothing is | 
more certain than that none of these classes of persons are, as | 
‘such, entitled to seats in the House of Lords, If all members of 
the first class were let in, especially if we took in the descendants © 
of Scotch and Irish Kings, the addition to the peerage would be | 
somewhat formidable. ‘The descendants of the Klectress Sophia | 


occupation and career open to other people, to provide every one 
of them with foreign wives and husbands of princely birth. It is 


only because Princes do not increase and multiply like other 
_ people, because, seemingly, they are not allowed to increase and 


multiply like other people, that this peculiar feeling about Princes 


_is keptup. If the breed became as common as it would become 1 
_ the ordinary course of things, the privileges—perhaps we should say 


the disabilities—of the class could not be maintained. It would 
be impossible to keep up either privileges or disabilities in the case 
of so large a class. If, for instance, there were twenty or thirty 
people in the country, all lineal male descendants of the Duke of 
Cumberland who commanded at Culloden, no law or custom would 
be endured which decreed that they could not mix on terms 


equality with other people, that they could not marry to please 
themselves, that they could not stand for a seat in the House of 


Commons, that, if members of the House of Lords ~ should 
not speak and vote as freely as other members, that they ould be 
cut off from the places of real trust and honour open to other 
members of either House, that, in a word, they should all be prac: 
tically disfranchised and disqualified for the common rights 

Englishmen, and in return be all dealt with as august, illustrious, 
and all the rest of it. We ask, as we have sometimes asked before, 


_ what would such persons be called? How long would they if id 


being called Prince and Royal Highness, and so forth ? 
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. 
they not, in a neration or two, have to use a surname like other 
ie? and,if so, what surname would they use? The whole 
Me would undoubtedly break down as soon as the — system 
yas extended beyond the very near kinsfolk of the reigning 
gvereign. It would be impossible to treat the Queen’s tenth 
sn as we treat the Queen’s first cousin. But nobody has yet 
us whether the line would be drawn at the second, third, 
fourth, or fifth cousin. The case has not arisen, and the present 
m is possible simply because the case has not arisen. f 
The present system has arisen in a strange way from the mix- 
ture of a very modern sentiment with the vestiges of a very old 
me. It is thought an honour to become the personal atten- 
dnt of a Prince. A man or woman of noble birth thinks it 
no scorn to do services to a Prince or Princess which a private 
tleman or lady would think it utter scorn to do to an ordinary 
Oke or Duchess. Go back to medieval times, and the latter 
feling would not be understood ; go back to classical times, and 
the former feeling would not be understood. It is well to remember 
that those early Ceesars who sported like eastern despots with the 
lives and fortunes of Romans, were not cut off by any social barriers 
from those with whose lives and fortunes they sported. No Roman 
citizen would have stooped to be Ceesar’s chamberlain or master of 
the horse, till those later times when the Empire had become de- 
nationalized and orientalized. Augustus and Augusta might be wor- 
shipped after death, but while they remained on earth they had no 
Gentlemen-Ushers or Ladies-in-W aiting. They had, like any other 
Roman patrician or Roman matron, to look for such services to their 
daves and freedmen. Cvzesar was a great magistrate, a magistrate 
s great as to be practically an absolute despot; but he was not 
the “lord ” of any Roman citizen, nor was any Roman citizen his 
“man.” Turn to medieval times, and everybody is at once lord 
md man to somebody above and below him. Czesar’s powers have 
become wonderfully lessthan they were under Tiberius and Nero, but 
Cesar receives a personal worship which Tiberius and Nero never 
recived. He has Kings and sovereign Dukes as his cupbearer and 
his master of the horse, honoured by holding functions which the 
first Augustus would never have thought of laying on any one higher 
than a freedman. But then the same principle ran through all 
classes of society. From the highest to the lowest, each rank 
took it as its natural place to render personal services to the rank— 
whether rank of birth or rank of oflice—immediately above itself. 
The “man ” yields his service to his “lord” and he exacts the like 
srvice from hisown “man.” The system has vanished everywhere 
eke, but it has left two vestiges—the “fag” who yields personal 
srvices to his elder fellow-scholar, and the Lords, Grooms, and 
what not, in waiting, who yield personal services to a King or a 
Prince. In all cases lower than a Prince the very idea has 
vanished. In the case of Princes it still exists in all its fulness. 
It is manifest that the retention of this feeling in one case, 
while it has ceased to exist in any other, gives it quite a different 
character in the case where it still does exist. Princes were for- 
merly only the highest class of an ascending scale, dealt with by 
the class immediately beneath them just as the class immediately 
beneath them was dealt with by the class immediately beneath it. 
Now Princes are something apart, something cut off from — 
ele, as if they were not beings of the same flesh and blo 
There is doubtless a wide difference between a private gentleman 
and a Duke, but the difference between a private gentleman and 
a Duke is a difference of a different kind from that which separates 
the Duke who is only His Grace from the Duke who is His Royal 
Highness, The families of the private gentleman and the Duke 
may intermarry ; but—by a bad law inte:preted by a worse eus- 
tom—no intermarriage is allowed between the family of the Duke 
who is only “noble ” and the family of the Duke who is “illus- 
trious.” We need not say how very modern this last restriction 
is It is simply the German tomfoolery of Lbenbiirtigkeit, which 
even now is unknown to our law, though custom administers the 
law 80 as to have the same effect. We need not say that the sons 
and daughters of our old Kings freely intermarried with the 
nobility of the realm. The result was that our Lancastrian, 
Yorkist, and ‘Tudor rulers, whatever were their faults, were at 
Englishmen, every inch of them. 
., This distinction then is the only surviving one of its class, and 
itis now itself much more broadly marked than when it was sim- 
ply one of many like distinctions. And one word as to the mere 
title. People hardly realize how very modern is the fashion of 
g every son and daughter of a King Prince and Princess. 
Ithas come in ually. The Prince of Wales, a real Prince, 
gradually suggested the title of Princess Royai for his eldest sister 
—the eldest son and daughter of the King being, be it remembered, 
Persons under the special protection of the law, which does not 
extend to their younger brothers and sisters. These titles have 
gradually, chiefly through the influence of the German doctrine, 
spread themselves over the whole family. The word “ Prin- 
cess” has smuggled itself into the Royal Marriage Act, and 
doubtless into other Acts, and it is now taken for granted by 
everybody; though it is worth remembering that, as late as 
rge the Second’s reign, uncourtly Englishuen still talked, in 
English fashion, about Lady Caroline and Lady Emily. In old 
es @ Queen crowned and anointed gave birth to a “fair son” 
ora “fair daughter,” or even a “ fair lady ;”’ now every cousin of 
Telgning sovereign that comes into the world figures from the 
moment of its birth as a “prince” or “ princess.” A modern 
urt journalist would not understand old Hall the chronicler, 
When he says that, on the death of Arthur, ‘the name of prince 


in modern Court language, would have been Prince Henry from 
his birth. If the foreign style is better liked than the English, 


"by all means let those enjoy it to whom custom now gives it. 


But it is worth noticing that, so far as the title of Prince in 
England exists at all, it is by no means confined to persons of 
royal birth. Heralds, on those occasions when they use their 
grandest style of all, bestow the title of Prince on ordinary 
Dukes and’ Marquesses, And, at any rate, it is worth while to 
remember, and to explain to the Berlin Correspondent of the 
Times, that the law of England knows nothing of any such class 
of people as “ Princes of the Blood Royal,” and that it certainly 
docs not invest them, as such, with seats in the House of Lords.. 


THE POPE’S LOSSES. 


ik is not many days since Archbishop Manning assured his 
hearers from the pulpit that “Christian Europe was the off- 
spring of the Holy See, and the welfare of States depended on 
their fidelity to the principle from which they sprung”—in other 
words, to the temporal power. It is true that the Archbishop in 
the same discourse haughtily repudiated the name of “an Esta- 
blished Church,” which he said was nowhere to be found in the 
Canon Law, and even asserted that “the Catholic Church could 
never be established ”—the circumstance that it happens to be 
established in nearly every country of the Continent having 
apparently escaped his memory. But it would be a great mistake 
to suppose he was disclaiming temporal power for the Church. 
Far from it. He repudiated “ National Churches” because, like 
the old Gallican Church, they are amenable in secular matters to 
the civil government, and are apt moreover to display a national 
spirit and independence of their own. But the very object of 
his sermon was to maintain the divine prerogative of the Papal 
sovereignty, and the truth that “of his (the Pope’s) kingdom there 
shall be no end.” And, with a slight confusion between the func- 
tions of an Archbishop and an Archangel, he proceeded to “ cite the 
laughers before the Throne of God.” We shall not certainly place 
ourselves among the “laughers” at the Archbishop’s argument, 
first because, after a very careful perusal, we have entirely failed 
to comprehend it; and secondly because we quite agree with him, 
though perhaps on somewhat different grounds, that it is no 
laughing matter. The religious convictions of the great majority 
of the Christian world deserve the respect even of those who do 
not share them, and no rational man would desire to speak lightly 
of the collapse, if he anticipates the collapse, of the spiritual 
power which has for so many ages exercised a dominant control. 
over the fortunes of the Western Church. The claims put forward 
in the name of the present occupant of the Chair of Peter 
are indeed startling enough, so much so that a witty Italian 
nobleman observed the other day to an English traveller 
that, whereas other Popes had considered themselves the vicars 
of Christ on earth, Pius IX. appeared to consider Christ his 
vicar in heaven. Bat with this aspect of the matter we are 
not here concerned. We took occasion lately to comment on His 
Holiness’s recent address “to all Protestants and non-Catholies ” 
—whatever be the particular distinction meant to be conveyed— 
and will only return to it here to express our hope that the 
grammar of the original document is better than that through 
which its admonitions were suffered to reach his disobedient flock 
in England. At logic there was no attempt, unless indeed the 
repeated assurance that “nobody can deny” what you wish people 
to believe may be considered a logical argument. 

It is more to our present purpose to observe on one feature of 
the Ultramontane programme tor the approaching Council, which, 
says Dr. Manning, ‘“ will leave its mark on the history of man- 
kind.” If the intumations of the Dublin Review may be trusted— 
and it ought to be a good authority—no pains will be spared to 
extort from the assembled Fathers an assertion of the divine 
right of the Pope’s temporal power, and his indirect sovereignty 
vver all civil governments—we believe that is the correct 
phrase—as dogmas of faith. The last doctrine means, translated 
into plain English, the divine right of persecution. It received a 
startling sanction last year in the canonization of the “ martyr” 
Peter de Arbuis, one of the most bloodthirsty of Spanish Inqui- 
sitors, who was at-last put te death by a relative of one of his 
unhappy victims. We do not remember that the circumstance 
was taken much notice of at the time in England, but it created 
a great sensation both among Protestants and Catholics on the 
Continent. A series of articles, written and signed by a Roman 
Catholic, appeared in the Alyemeine Zeitung, the leading paper 
of Germany, exhibiting the true character of the new saint, and 
of the miracles invented for him, which had already been ex- 
posed and rejected by the Bollandists, and ridiculed by the Jesuit 
writer Mariana. Our reason for referring to the subject here 
is to point out that the claim which received a fresh and solemn 
sanction in this strange canonization is a claim, not to spiritual, 
but to temporal power. It may be included in what Dr. Manning 
calls “the sole ultimate authority to govern the consciences of 
men’ with which the Church is invested; but if so, their con- 
sciences are evidently to be governed, not by what a high autho- 
rity calls “the terror of the Lord,” but by the terrors of the San 
Benito: robe and the thumbscrew. No doubt such a claim was 
put forward for the Church in the middle ages, and was some- 
times ruthlessly acted upon. The odd thing 1s that it should be 
again put forward now, when it is far more likely to excite 
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ridicule than reverence, and “the laughers” can no longer be 
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cited before the tribunals of the Holy Office. Dr. Manning pro- 

bably hopes that there is a better time coming, when “ Rome, 

taken in its complexity” —that is, with its temporal as well as 

its spiritual power—will rule once more over the consciences and 

er carcases of its subjects. But appearances seem terribly against 
im. 

The only region in which the counsellors of the Vatican can profess 
at present to discern any ray of light is revolutionary France, where 
all the wicked and abominable , wade so fiercely denounced only 
three months ago in Austria have long been in full vigour. And 
nobody knows how long the support of France can be counted upon. 
Two years ago Austria was a power in Europe, and there were, or 
were thought to be, hopes of preserving the Concordat. But Pro- 
vidence was on the side of the needle-guns, and all Germany is 
daily gravitating more and more towards Prussia. Meanwhile 
the Concordat has fallen, and one of the highest dignitaries of the 
Austrian Church, Prince Schwarzenberg, Cardinal Archbishop of 
Prague, finds himself in the iron grasp of the law when he attempts 
to oppose the arrangements introduced in its place. Freedom of 
conscience and equality of creeds is proclaimed, in the teeth of the 
Encyclical, in the country which Rome had long been accustomed 
to look to as her surest and most powerful ally. One hope still 
remained. The Pope had shown is appreciation of her devotion 
to his cause by sending the golden rose to Her Catholic Majesty 
of Spain, and it was generally supposed that her pious zeal was 
in great measure shared by her people. Her piety, to be sure, 
was not allowed much scope, as neither we believe is theirs, in the 
relations of private life. But there can be no doubt, whatever 
may or may not have been the influence of Father Claret and 
Sister Patrocinio, that her public policy was of the most edifying 
and orthodox kind, in the sense in which these words are just now 
interpreted at the Vatican. It is not many months since a native 
Protestant was sent to prison. And the notion of substituting 
Spanish for French troops as protectors of the Holy See has 
been still more recently entertained at Rome. We cannot 
therefore feel any surprise at learning that the intelligence of 
the Spanish Revolution produced a terrible panic in the Ultra- 
montane ranks. Whether the Pope still continues to recite 
the prayer ad sedandas rebelliones in his mass, as the Queen appears 
to have requested, we cannot say. But he must ere now have 
art up all hope of its being answered, except by miracle. A revo- 
ution which is accomplished in a few days with scarcely any blood- 
shed, and without even an occasional émeute being got up in 
favour of the dethroned Sovereign, may fairly be regarded as an 
accomplished fact. And if any fresh confirmation were needed, 
Queen Isabella has herself supplied it. There was a touching naiveté 
about her eagerness to inform her people how completely she had 
mastered that royal art of learning nothing and forgetting nothing 
for which Stuarts and Bourbons have attained a quite unique cele- 
brity. We cannot vouch for the correctness of one report to the 
effect that Her Majesty has not a penny, and that the Pope 
had serious thoughts of returning her the magnificent diamond 
tiara with which she presented him for the detinition of the Im- 
maculate Conception. But they must both be pretty well 
aware by this time that not all the wealth of the Indies would 
buy back her forfeited crown. And that is not the worst. The 
Iloly See is never slow to acknowledge de facto Governments 
when they prove themselves worthy of recognition, and the 
Spanish clergy would probably be as willing as the French clergy 
of 1848 to bless the trees of liberty, if the new Republic, or what- 
ever it is to be, would maintain the old institutions. Indeed, 
there are not wanting signs that they are already preparing to 
bid for Liberal support. Unfortunately, however, every day 
brings fresh evidence that the good old customs are gone out 
with the old végime. Sweden is now left alone in her glory 
as the one persecuting country in Europe. One of the first 
acts of the Provisional Government was to proclaim liberty 
of conscience, and one of its last reported acts has been the 

suppression of the Jesuits and the confiscation of their pro- 
erty. ‘This last proceeding may or may not be justifiable ; 
but at least it proves one thing, even more — per- 
haps than the public burning of the Concordat. If the 
Government reckons on carrying public opinion with it in 
this wholesale measure of spoliation, as we presume it does, 
the alleged Ultramontanism of the popular sentiment in Spain 
must have been greatly exaggerated. And that is really a 
much graver matter for the Roman Court than a mere change 
of rulers. If the nation was Romanist at the core, there would 
be reasonable prospect of a reaction; but if it is, in truth, 
weary of the old system, and wants to set up for itself a liberal 
rinciple in Church and State, any such hope must be chimerical. 
he Jesuits, it need hardly be said, are the heart and soul of the 
Ultramontane organization, and the great champions of the 
temporal power all over Europe. If Ultramontanism was popular 
in Spain, they would wots, oa and, we presume, if they were 
popular, they would hardly be so summarily suppressed. 
e curious coincidence occurs to us in connexion with this 
last circumstance, which may not perhaps be without its moral. 
It chanced once during the last century that there was a Spanish 


king with reforming tendencies, though they did not come to 
very much in the end. He found, however, that the Jesuits, who 
were then all-powerful in Spain, were his maiv opponents, and 
that no important changes, either political or educational, could be 
introduced against their opposition. At length, accordingly, he 
determined on getting the Order suppressed ; and having brought 
round the King of France to his views, and secured the election of 


friendly Pontiff, he managed h ee 
a frien ontiff, he managed to ca is point. Cle 

hesitated awhile; but when withdrew hee 
approval of the scheme, he yielded, and in 1773 the Order 
dissolved. Forty years later, just in time to save it from aying 
out, Pius VII. restored it, and its numbers have risen to some. 
thing like half what they were before, in the fifty years that hays 
since elapsed. The Spanish Government has once more ad, 
the policy of Charles III, though it has taken the "a 
into its own hands, instead of applying to the Pope to ey. 
cute its wishes, The Jesuits are tolerated, though they gp 
not liked, in Austria, and ——_ tolerated in 
Germany and in France, in Italy not at all. But there om 
be little doubt that, if the signal were given, most of th 
Continental Governments would be very ready to join in a crusadg 
against them ; nor is the feeling altogether an unnatural or im. 
tional one. That the work of Pius VII. should be undone 
Pius IX., who is entirely in their hands, is in the highest 4 
improbable. But that some future Pontit! should find it t 
to yield to a general pressure, as Ganganelli did before, is fy 
from inconceivable. Stranger things have happened. At all events 
the Spanish Revolution has destroyed the one stronghold of the 
J — out of Rome, and if they fall again, they will fall for good 
an 


THE DERWENTWATER ESTATES, 


succeeded in drawing public attention to a melancholy pier 

of history. The ery, cee fabric of Greenwich Hospital con. 
memorates, as Lord Macaulay has eloquently told us, the virtues 
of Queen Mary, the sorrow of her husband King William IIL, and 
the great naval victory of La Hogue. The strange proceedings of 
the lady who is now encamped by the roadside near Di 
Castle, in Northumberland, remind the nation that Greenwich 
Hospital was completed and endowed by confiscation of the estates 
of one of the most noble and devoted of the adherents of the House 
of Stuart. No lapse of time can obliterate the memory of the 
unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater, who left a happy home, a 
young wife and infant children, to join the salagalaek rebels of 
1715. It was this story, or some other like it, which inspired the 
author of that beautiful Scottish song :— 

The soldier frae the war returns, 

And the merchant frae the main ; 

But I hae parted wi’ my love, 

And ne’er to meet again, 

My dear, 

And ne’er to meet again. 
The Earl of Derwentwater was taken in arms against the lawful 
King of England, was tried by his peers for treason, pleaded 
guilty, and was sentenced to death, which he suffered on Tower 
Hill. There were many adherents of the Stuarts, as of other 
discrowned families, who made rebellion, or preparation for it, 
the business of their lives, and who incurred the risk of impri- 
sonment or death as one of the ordinary conditions of the game 
at which they played. But the Earl of Derwentwater, with rank, 
wealth, and domestic ties, had nothing to gain and all to lowe 
when he obeyed what he deemed to be the call of honour, duty, 
and religion. The House of Stuart is now extinct, and Queen 
Victoria receives the undivided allegiance of all who are by birth 
her subjects. But let us hope that the spirit of the adherents of 
the Stuarts still lives, and that men may still be found at need to 
do and sufler for their country what the Jacobites did and suffered 
for him whom they held to be their king. It might be right, at 
least according to the ideas and practice of the age, to cut off the 
Earl of Derwentwater’s head, and confiscate his estates ; but it 
would have been expedient, to say nothing of justice or mercy, to 
take care that his posterity were not starved or driven into exile 
The a and constancy which he showed are qualities to 
precious to be thrown away because they happened to be exhibited 
on the wrong side. A nation which is so fortunate as to possess 
an aristocracy of this temper ought to take good care of it, for 
the breed has never been too plentiful in any time or country. 
The loyalty of the Radclifies might, by judicious treatment, 
preserved under the slightly altered form of patriotism. 

These considerations, however, would apply equally to other 
noble families which were ruined by their devotion to the Stuarts 
‘This generation cannot undertake to review every act of doub 
justice or expediency which was done by its predecessors a hun- 
dred and more years ago. But the representative of the 
Derwentwater, if such a person were in existence, would be able 
to allege special grounds for questioning the legality, or at Jeast 
the equity, of the proceedings by which he is excluded from what 
are now the crumbling ruins of Dilston Castle. It appe 
beyond doubt, from the recitals of the Act of Parliament which 
conferred the Derwentwater estates upon Greenwich Hospital, 
the family of Radclifle were deemed by the Legislature of 1749 
to have a claim upon its justice or compassion, and that a com- 
promise or arrangement was made with those representatives 
the family who were supposed to be entitled to prefer this claim. 
But it is probable that the authors of this arrangement took cate 
to inform themselves who were the persons with whom they 
ought to deal; and if they were well informed, the claim — 
set up by an alleged representative of the Radcliffes rear 
unfounded. A newspaper published in the North of England 
taken the trouble to procure from the so-called Countess of 


wentwater the particulars of her pretended title, and her statement 
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pines some elements of truth with what we must take to be 
uct of her imagination. James, third Earl of Derwent- 
water, was attainted of treason and beheaded in 1716. He had 
ied in 1712, and he left a son (John) and a daughter (Anna 
Maria). His large estates in Northumberland and Cumberland 
were seized and condemned by. the Commissioners of Forfeited 
Estates, appointed under Act of Parliament to deal with the = 
pert of convicted traitors, after the rebellion of 1715 had been 
put down. If the Earl had been tenant in fee simple of these 
they would have been forfeited under the common law 
of England; and if he had been tenant in tail, they would have 
heen forfeited under a statute of the reign of King Henry VIII. 
But the Earl had made a settlement on his marriage, under which 
he became tenant for life, with remainder to his sons in tail. If 
this settlement were valid the Earl’s life-estate only would have 
been forfeited, because that was the only estate he had, and the 
state in tail of his infant son would have come to that son upon 
his father’s death. The validity of the settlement seems to have 
ded upon a difficult legal question as to the application of a 
statute by which Papists were prohibited from taking estates by 
what lawyers call “‘ purchase.” The Commissioners, however, 
the settlement as invalid, and they dealt with the estates 
a forfeited to the Crown. An appeal against this decision was 
brought before certain judges of the Courts at Westminster, ap- 
inted delegates for hearing such appeals; and the case was argued 
counsel, and reported in the usual way. The appellant, who is 
alled in the report Lord Derwentwater, was John, the infant son 
of the beheaded Earl. The Court decided, by four judges against 
one, that the statute did not affect the settlement; and if the 
gttlement were valid, the son John would be entitled to the 
estates comprised in it. The decision may be read by anybody 
in what are still called Jodern Reports, and which doubtless 
were modern when they received that name. Having regard to 
this decision, the lineal representative of the claimant, if such a 
could now be found, might undoubtedly make a powerful 
to the justice or generosity of the nation. The Derwent- 
water estates are worth a clear 40,000/. a year, and might per- 
haps be made to yield much more, for the property of charitable 
rations is seldom managed to the best advantage. The 
nation has taken to itself great credit for the munificent provi- 
sin which it has made at Greenwich Hospital for its disabled 
seamen, and it views that noble structure with proud affection as 
the temple of the glories of the national marine. But is it true 
that that provision was made, and that structure was erected, 
by the proceeds of the spoliation of the unfortunate house of 
Radcliffe? Could the devotion of British seamen to King George 
be rewarded in no other way than by robbing the descendants of 
the devoted adherents of King James? The Parliament which 
confirmed the grant of the Derwentwater estates to Greenwich 
Hospital felt the force of these considerations, and it made what 
we may assume to have been intended for an equitable arrange- 
ment with the Radcliffe family. 

It is not quite clear whether the infant John, son of Earl 
James, was ever admitted to the enjoyment, by his guardian, of 
the estates ; but he was entitled to be so admitted under the judg- 
ment of the delegates. It has been generally stated and believed 
that he died, a minor and unmarried, in 1731. On his death the 
next limitation in the settlement was an estate for life limited to 
his father’s brother, Charles Radcliffe, with remainder to his sons 
in tail. We shall see presently that Charles Radclifle was at this 
time an attainted traitor. He had a son, born abroad, who would 
have been entitled to a remainder in tail on his father’s death, but 
for two objections—first, that he was an alien ; and, secondly, that 
no claim had been made on his behalf within due time before the 
Commissioners of Forfeited Estates. 

Anna Maria, the daughter of the beheaded Earl, received from 
Parliament, on her marriage with Lord Petre, a portion of 20,000. 

) was entitled under the settlement, if valid, to this portion. 
Besides Earl James, who was beheaded, his brother Charles, 
already mentioned, was implicated in the rebellion of 1715, and 
was made prisoner and confined in Newgate Prison, whence he 
escaped. It is said that if he had remained in prison he would have 
: oy as the Government was satistied with taking the 
life the head of this unhappy house. But he escaped abroad, 
and remained quiet until, afier the lapse of thirty years, he was 
impelled by hereditary attachment to the Stuarts to take ship for 
the purpose of joining the more serious rebellion of 1745. The 
Vessel in which he sailed was captured by an English cruiser, and 
he was brought to London ; and on proof of his identity with the 
tent Ea of 1716 he was sentenced to death, and beheaded, 
like rother, on ‘l'ower Hill. He had married, while abroad, 
the Countess of Newburgh, by whom he had children. In the 
year 1749, while the memory of these events was fresh, and in- 
formation as to the family history of the Radclifies was acces- 
Sibley an arrangement was made by Parliament as to the 

entwater estates which was undoubtedly intended to be final. 

t in 1788 this arrangement was altered by Parliament, and 
Rak favourable terms were granted to the descendants of Charles 

cliffe. The Act of Parliament of this year recites, in effect, 
:tat Injustice had been done, and professes to remedy it by grant- 
72 an annuity of 2,500/. a year out of the estates to Anthony 
his 1 Earl of Newburgh, grandson of Charles Radcliffe, and to 
The er hedere @ jointure to his widow of 1,000/. a year. 
Widow di of Newburgh died without issue in 1814, and his 

W died in 1861, at the age of ninety-nine years. Thus the 
eutwater estates are now held by Greenwich Hospital free 
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from any charge for the benefit of the Radclifie family. It is 
evident that these arrangements must have proceeded on the 
supposition that John, the son of Earl James, who was beheaded 
in 1716, had died previously to 1749 without lawful issue. In- 
deed, the Act of Parliament of 1749 expressly recites that he did 
so die in 1731, as we have y stated that he did. A portion 
of 20,000/. was provided, as we have seen, for his sister, and after- 
wards pensions were conferred upon the children of his father’s 
brother. The lady who is now besieging Dilston Castle tells us 
that Earl John, as she calls the son of Earl James, married in 
Germany in 1740, and had a large family. To him, whom she 
reckons as fo Earl, succeeded a fifth, sixth, and seventh Earl, 
and then succeeded herself, who claims to be a Countess. We 
may remark, by the way, that the Derwentwater earldom was 
only descendible to heirs male; but that is a minor matter. 
Whether this lady calls herself Countess of Derwentwater or 
Lady Amelia Radcliffe comes to the same thing. She claims 
to be the heir of John, son of Earl James, in whose favour the 
udgment of the delegates was given in the year 1718, and who 
as always been supposed to have died without issue in 1731. 

It need not be said that the Parliamentary title of Greenwich 
Hospital to the Derwentwater estates cannot be questioned in any 
Court of law. The strange proceedings which have produced so 
many paragraphs in the newspapers were probably intended, if 
they were dictated by a sane mind, to have simply the effect 
which they have had, of attracting public attention to the claim of 
the pretended Countess. We observe that a public meeting was 
held in the town of Blaydon for the purpose of expressing 
“sympathy for the injured lady,” and it was resolved that a 
national subscription should be entered on to prosecute her claims, 
“and that Blaydon make a commencement at once.” But we are 
not informed whether any money was put down. 


“S$. G. 0.” ON THE THEORY OF AN ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


} is somewhat late in the day for “8S. G. 0.” to be enumerating 
his claims to be listened to; but as it is always interesting to 
compare a man’s opinion of himself with the opinion which 
others have of him, we gladly welcome the tardy attempt at 
self-portraiture which appeared in the Times of Thursday. In 
some respects it is unexpectedly and curiously true. “I am 
not amiable,” says this great champion ; “I have not the slightest 
pretension to be called learned.” We feel that, whenever some 
admiring biographer comes to comment on this candid statement, 
he will only have to append, by way of authority, “ See 
correspondence passim.” oT do not despise my brother clergy,” 
he continues, “or hate my profession. T feel for those who, like 
myself, belong to an order which is given up to anarchy.” Pity 
is often so closely allied to contempt that it is hard to draw the 
line between them, and we are not sure that this difficulty might 
not be illustrated by “S. G. 0.’s” distinction between despising 
and feeling for. At all events he leaves us in no doubt as to 
what he thinks of bishops. “ If I am one who attacks them in a 
body, it is because as such I feel they have so slept on their posts, 
or in some cases been wilfully blind or deaf, that to them we owe 
much of the present deplorable condition of the Church.” If our 
recollection serves us, “8, G. O.” has been at least as much given 
to attacking bishops singly as to attacking them in a body; and 
when he has done so he has usually selected those who have had 
the misfortune to differ from him, with yery little regard to any 
blindness or deafness on their part. It was not, for instance, 
on account of either of these delects that he opened fire on his 
own diocesan some time back. The Bishop of Salisbury had not 
been slumbering on his post. He had been doing a far worse 
thing than that—evincing his wakefulness in a way distasteful 
to “8. G. 0.” On the whole, therefore, only the first two cha- 
racteristics—want of amiability and want of learning—seem to 
be clearly made out, Still these two features go so far in con- 
troversy that the possession of them is almost sutlicient to account 
for the reputation which “8. G. O.” has gained. 

Why any one should be particularly anxious to know what 
remedy “S.G.O.” has to propose for “the evils which at this 
time threaten the.destruction of the Established Church,” we ave 
unable to divine. As, however, there have been people thus 
minded, it is quite natural and proper that “8. G. O.” should 
undertake to gratify their curiosity. We should not, however, 
have thought it necessary to notice the letter in which he does 
so, if it had not contained a theory of the Established Church 
so curiously inconsistent with facts as to render it for that 
very reason deserving of a passing study. “8.G.O.” begins 
by entreating his readers to “bear in mind one great dis- 
tinguishing feature of the National Church of a nation dis- 
posed to give the fullest license to religious liberty.” This 
characteristic is, that the Church “asks of no one who enters 
the church-doors why he has done so. It does not assume 
that he isa religious man, nor does it, if aware that he is so, 
claim any power to investigate the nature and extent of his 
religious experience.” Further, the services of the Church are 
expressly framed to meet this state of things—“to afford a sober, 
truthful, and, as far as it is possible, a plain form of service to be 
used in every church,” by men of whom it must not be assumed 
that they are religious men. The Church has to “conform to 
a state of things which demands all license to all who choose 
to say they are of her.” She has “no ee to expel from her 
services those who are known to attend them and yet live re- 
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——— lives.” Of course it is difficult to provide a body of this 
ind with exactly the form of devotion suited to it, but in 
“§.G.0.’s” judgment the Prayer-Book has approached as near 
success as was possible. Considered as a form designed “ to meet 
the general complexion of that Christian’s faith who, holding a 
right to think for himself, yet seeks a service that shall =~ him, 
not all license ”—in this respect the Prayer-Book seems less com- 

rehensive than the Church—“ but as much as any service not 
| se for units but for multitudes can afford,” “ S.G. 0.” knows 
of nothing equal to the Prayer-Book. 

Now of the merits of such a Church as is here described we 
shall say nothing, nor are we concerned to deny that, with much 
exaggeration, these statements, or some of them, are fairly appli- 
cable to the Church of England as it exists at this moment. The 
remarkable thing is that “S.G.O.” evidently supposes that this 
is what the founders of the Reformed Establishment meant it 
to be. We can hardly imagine him to believe that Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth were “disposed to give the fullest license to 
religious liberty.” Probably he has read Mr. Froude, or a 
review of him, and knows that to these pious sovereigns the word 
and the thing were alike unknown. But he has got it into his 
head that, somehow or other, this was the basis on which the 
Established Church was set up in England in the sixteenth 
century. If it required any historical or theological knowledge to 
refute this misapprehension, we should not have felt surprise at its 
keeping undisturbed possession of the mind of “8.G.0O.” But it 
so happens that nothing more is wanted to disprove the theory 
than a superficial acquaintance with the text of the Book of 
Common Prayer. Whether we regard this formulary as imposed 
by the State upon the Church, or as imposed by the Church upon 
herself, and r sanctioned by the State, there can be no doubt 
that it is the legal exponent of the views of the Church 
of England on the matters to which “S.G.O.” refers. One 
is accustomed to finding imagination made to do duty for 
knowledge in writers of a certain type; but really, half 
the time it must have taken to write his letter to the Times 
would have been more than enough to convince him how 
baseless a structure he was piling up for the amusement of 
better-informed readers. First of all, then, the National Church 
does not, according to “S$, G. O.,” assume any one who “ enters the 
church-doors ” to be “a religious man.” We turn to the Prayer- 
Book, and find that not merely every one “ who enters the church- 
doors,” but every parishioner—every one, that is, who lives within 
a certain distance of the church-doors—is there ordered to communi- 
cate three times a year at the least. Now, unless we assume that the 
framers of the Prayer-Book intended to profane a chief ordinance 
of their faith, it is clear that they did assume every parishioner 
to be “a religious man.” It will not fare much better with 
“S$. G. 0.’s” next discovery. “The Church national has no 
power to expel from her services those who are known to attend 
them and yet live reproachable lives.” Let us test this by the 
Prayer-Book. ‘Those parishioners who are ordered to communi- 
cate three times a year are further bidden to “ signify their names 
to the curate at least some time the day before” they communi- 
cate. If this direction stood by itself it would throw suspicion 
on “S, G. O.’s” theory, since why should the clergy want to know 
the names of intending communicants except for the purpose of 
expelling “those who are known to lead reproachable lives” ? 
But it does not stand by itself. This all-embracing “Church 
National” goes on:—“ And if any of those”—who have sig- 
nified their names to the curate—“be an open and notorious 
evil liver, or have done any wrong to his neighbours by word 
or deed, so that the congregation be thereby offended,” the 
curate is to “call him and advertise him” that he is not to 
come to Communion “until he hath openly declared himself 
to héve truly repented and amended his former naughty life, 
that the congregation may thereby be satisfied, which before 
were offended.” ‘lhis is pretty well for a Church which “has no 

wer to expel from her services those who lead reproachable 
ives”; but the directions do not stop here even. The curate is 
to use “the same order” with those “ betwixt whom he per- 
ceiveth malice and hatred to reign,” and in both this and the 
former case he is bound to give an account of what he has done 
“to the ordinary within fourteen days after, and the ordinary 
shall proceed against the offending person according to the canon.” 
All this seems to us to be very much like “claiming a power to 
investigate the nature and extent” of a man’s “ religious expe- 
rience.” To repel two men from Communion until they are 
known to be reconciled, to admit the man who is willing to for- 
give the other while repelling the man who “ remains still in his 
frowardness and malice,” is to approach very closely to that kind 
of discipline which “S.G.0O.” evidently supposes has never been 
heard of except in Dissenting bodies. No doubt he may plead that 
this discipline has become obsolete, but this will not in the least 
improve his position. What we complain of is, that men should 
undertake to instruct their neighbours upon the theory of an 
Established Church without in the least knowing whether that 
theory, in the case of the Church of England, is or is not sym- 
bolized by existing facts. No one can write to any purpose upon 
the subjects with which “S. G. 0.” deals without some acquaint- 
ance with the stages by which the system set up in the sixteenth 
century has res. ed into the totally different system we now 
see in operation. ‘To assume that the two are identical is to reduce 
the whole question to a state of hopeless confusion. It ought not 
to be too much to expect that theologians who can command all 
the glory of large type in the Zimes should have mastered those 


elementary facts in the history of their own Church which stay 
them in the face every time they open a Prayer-Book, 

Even “S.G.0.” can rarely write two columns without stumbling 
occasionally into common sense. In the latter part of the letter 
we have been criticizing comes a suggestion which, in som, 
form or other, is really worth considering. “8S. G.0.” says, 
enough, that men of twenty-three are not usually fit to pl 
themselves irrevocably to an ecclesiastical life. His fen 4 
would be to prolong the diaconate stage, and to give the Chur, 
power to reject from the priesthood those who have 
themselves undeserving of it, leaving an option at the sam 
time to the deacon to take up another profession if he found 
he had mistaken his calling. Another, oa perhaps a pref 
way of attaining the same end would be to restore the order of 
sub-deacon, and to fix the ordinary age of ordination to the 
diaconate a year or two later than at present. That the period 
of training for orders in the Church of England ought to 
lengthened, and that some means ought to be adopted to make 
the conferring of orders less a matter of course than it ig g 
present, can hardly be doubted. In the Roman Church, though 
the age of ordination is about the same as in the Church of 
England, the training begins much earlier, and is very much 
more severe and systematic. We have no wish to see either of 
these characteristics introduced among ourselves, as neither the 
subordination of general to theological education, nor the se 
tion of theological from lay students, which would be implied in 
such a change, would be at all a real improvement. The 
way, therefore, of achieving the result is to postpone the period at 
which orders are definitively taken. It is difficult not to indulge 
a fruitless regret that such a reform was not effected a generation 
ago. In that case “8. G. 0.” might now have been a layman, 


THE RIGHTFUL HEIR. 


ORD LYTTON’S “new” play now acted at the Lyceum 
under the title of the Riytful Heir is, strictly speaking, 
neither new nor old, being the Sea Captain so thoroughly recon- 
structed and rewritten that the word “ modification ” is insufficient 
to denote the change that has been wrought. There is a monl 
collision common to both pieces, and the leading characters in 
both, with one exception, are alike; but it is only at the starting 
point that the stories are essentially the same. Their progres 
is marked by an increasing divergence, and the goals to which 
they lead are entirely different from each other. 

As the Sea Captain has not been acted (save perhaps at some 
suburban theatre) since 1839, the year of its production at the 
Haymarket, and as moreover it is not included in Lord L 
printed works, we may perhaps venture to describe its plot. 
Arundel, a countess in her own right, has during the lifetime of 
her father married a man of comparatively humble birth, who 
life, taken by an assassin in the employ of the earl, has paid the 
forfeit of his presumption. The issue of this marriage, a boy, has 
in the first instance been confided to the care of a village priest, 
and has afterwards been decoyed to sea through the machinations 
of Sir Maurice Beevor, a poor cousin of Lady Arundel. The boy 
having thus been kept safely out of sight, the early indiscretion of 
Lady Arundel has remained a secret to all save her father, the 
priest, and the poor cousin; and a lord of suitable lineage, who 
has afterwards made her his wife, and by whom she is the parent 
of another son, has died without surmising that he has had a pre 
decessor. It should be added that the second husband was & 
widower, with sons by a previous marriage, and that, consequently, 
Lady Arundel’s boy, though in the absence of the lost one he i 
heir to his mother’s estate, has no claim to that of the father. 
The incidents just described precede the commencement of the 
play, but a clear knowledge of them is necessary to the apprecia- 
tion of the peculiar position in which Lady Arundel is pl 
Stern to everybody else, she is almost culpably indulgent towards 
her acknowledged son, Lord Ashdale ; and the reflection that, if her 
rightful heir should make his appearance, her darling boy would 
be reduced to a state of comparative poverty, more than counter 
balances whatever affection she may have left for the lost youth, 
whose birth made an ugly page in the family records, and whom 
she scarcely beheld in his infancy. The care which the author has 
taken to account for all that seems unnatural in the lady’s subse 
quent conduct is worthy of consideration. P 

The lost son is, of course, destined to be found when he is least 
wanted, being one of those lucky adventurers whom no amount 
ill-fortune or ill-will can sink beyond the power of returning 
the surface. The man who decoyed him to sea at the instance 
of Sir Maurice was not only the very person by whom his father 
was murdered, but a pirate who no sooner revealed himself i 
his real capacity than the kidnapped stripling cut him down 
on his own deck, and was accordingly tied to a plank and throws 
overboard by the indignant crew. ‘Of course he floated like 
cork, and was at last picked up by an English privateer, who, 
being afterwards killed, left him sole owner of his vessel and his 
wealth, Among other exploits of his roving life, he has saved a 
old gentleman and his daughter Violet from an Algerian corsally 
and the foundation of a tale of true love has thus been laid. 

Captain Norman, as he is called, is as ignorant as the world i 
general of his relation to the Arundel family, but when, at 
commencement of the play, he reappears on British soil for | 
apparently harmless purpose of leaning the secret of his 
from the Village priest, and of visiting Violet, whose fatheris 4 
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go who is now residing with Lady Arundel, to whom she is re- 
the commotion he excites is great. He is at once recognised 
Gaussen, the pirate, who carries a memorial of their previous 
interview in the shape of a gash on the forehead, and is always 
wowing vengeance. Caussen communicates his discovery to Sir 
Maurice, oe Sir Maurice conveys the ill-tidings to Lady Arundel, 
ing to be richly paid for services which are performed as much 
for his own sake as for hers. At any risk the meeting between 
Norman and the priest must be prevented, and the task of 
tion is entrusted by Sir Maurice to his well-tried friend 


n. 

An antagonism now arises between Lord Ashdale and the 

¢ Captain, in which Lady Arundel warmly espouses the 
cause of the latter. She has observed that Ashdale is more fond 
than he ought to be of Violet, and the girl’s attachment to the 
rightful heir to the estate is a stroke of luck not to be disregarded. 
Receiving Norman kindly, she not only encourages his love for 
Violet, but urges the necessity of an immediate flight with such 

ss as almost to excite the young damsel’s alarm. The 
lovers are to meet at midnight near a ruined chapel, acertain white 
plume being worn by Norman as a signal to Violet. But before 
jightfall arrives, the priest, having received a mortal wound on 
his refusal to deliver up to Gaussen the paper revealing Norman’s 
dewent, is rescued from further violence by the Captain, who 
jeans from the dying man all he desired to know. 

lady Arundel, not being altogether free from twitches of 
conscience when she thinks of the way in which her first-born 
is treated, would no doubt, if she could, hit on some plan of 
amicable arrangement that might satisfy her preference for her 
younger son without altogether sacrificing the rights of the elder 
bwther. She therefore puts leading questions to Ashdale, to 
awertain if he could endure to descend a littie from his lofty state ; 
ad learning that such endurance would be .impossible, she 
makes up her mind that he shall be her only recognised son. 
Just at this juncture, Norman, brimful of the facts he has gathered 
fom the dying priest, rushes in, hoping to embrace his mother 
ad give his brother a hearty shake of the hand, He is grievously 
disappointed. Ashdale stalks off before the explanation ensues, 
taking care to bear with him the Captain’s plumed hat and cloak, 
that he may aptly represent him at the trysting-place ; and as for 
lady Arundel, she at first refuses to admit that Norman is really 
her son, and afterwards, when the confession is forced from her, 
and he generously offers to conceal his birth, she still withholds 
her maternal benediction. He rushes from his mother in an 
agony of despair, but all the difficulties of the story are suddenly 
solved te striking situation. Ashdale, disguised as Norman, 
meets Violet, and with her entering the ruined chapel, is 
followed by Gaussea, who is engaged by Sir Maurice to murder 
both brothers ; lastly comes the real Norman, who saves Ashdale’s 
life by killing Gaussen, Ashdale were base indeed did he not feel 

itude for his preserver; and Norman may now without 
impediment be acknowledged by his mother and half-brother, and 
wedded to Violet. 

Many of our older readers will recollect the excitement of the 
audience at the Haymarket Theatre when—to use the words of 
the stage-direction—the chapel-deors were thrown open, the torch- 
bearers entered, and Norman was discovered near an old Gothic 
tomb, his sword drawn, standing before the body of Gaussen. 
Everybody was taken by surprise; some thought that the elder 
brother would fall, others deemed that the odds were against the 
Younger; but that the bad man alone was killed, while all the 
estimable and comparatively estimable personages were safe and 
sound—this was a bonne-bouche of the “ sensational,” spiced with 
the moral, that could not be too highly relished. At the present 
ayno end of scenery would have been lavished to bring this 
atuation to a point. In 1839 the word “ sensational” had not 
yet enriched our language, but we had Mr. Macready as Norman 
ad Miss Helen Faucit as Violet. The play altogether was cast 
mamanner that would be deemed ene? on | strong now, though 
it created no surprise thirty years ago. Mr. Phelps, for instance, 


8 at present the undisputed chief of tragedy, and of a certain sec- 
tion of comedy. In 1839 he was content to represent the priest, a 
good old heavy gentleman whom our fathers would have associated 
With the name of Egerton. Still, as a whole, the Sea Captain was 
hot very successful, nor was it played for many consecutive 
lights. It disappointed the public, who had been enraptured with 
the Lady of Lyons and highly gratified by Richelieu, and it was 
ards forgotten in the brilliant success of the comedy Money, 

by which it was followed at no very long interval. The, general 
impression was that it was somewhat thin, and lacked absorbing 
iterest, though the situation just described, and the previous 
oa between Norman and his mother, proved highly 
ee A funny account of it written by Mr. Thackeray in 
Yellowplush dialect increased the irreverence with which it 
was regarded ; for though Mr. Thackeray had not then even 
qeeched the elevation which he afterwards attained, and never 
hint h all his career knew or cared much about things theatrical, 

was quite sufficient to upset an already tottering edifice. 

with Lord Lytton should have returned to his forgotten work 
is om view of refitting it for another encounter with the public 
ingore ersing. His principal collision was powerful, and most 
‘ngeniously contrived, and he might readily conceive that in his 
oe he had not done justice to his foundation. The 
, ect, in his opinion, was capable of better treatment, and better 
teatment he was evidently resolved it should have, at any reason- 


able expenditure of time and trouble. Even a hasty glance, first 


at the Sea Captain and then at the Miyhtful Heir, will show that 
no one could have more severely criticized the former than the 
author himself. The change of the names of all the dramatis 
persone, with the single exception of the lieutenant, is itself a 
trifling alteration, but it indicates a strong determination to 
destroy as far as possible all the connexion between the newer and 
the older play. 

To make his story more substantial Lord Lytton begins by con- 
necting it with the attempted invasion of the Spanish Armada, and 
the historical significance thus obtained is heightened by a slight 
sacrifice of chronological accuracy, the capture of Cadiz being made 
to follow the defeat of the Armada after the short interval of a 
year. The immediate marriage of Evelyn (Violet) and Vyvyan 
(Norman) is prevented by the duty imposed on the latter of 
immediately joining his ship, and Queen Elizabeth’s address to 


-her loving people, read to an applauding throng, is highly effective. 


It is all very well to stigmatize every appeal to patriotic sentiments 
as claptrap, but, when the glorious events of our country’s history 
are to be repeated on the stage, it is neither easy nor desirable 
to avoid rousing the sympathies of the least-educated portion of 
the _— The Americans, to whom Lord Lytton dedicates his 
work, applaud Madame Ristori and her follower, Mrs. Landells, 
to the echo when they represent Queen Elizabeth, whom the 
regard as a great queen of their own race, defying the Spani 
and they will be astonished to find that in the land of Elizabeth 
critics are not wanting who find bad taste in the expression of 
national feeling. 

The great “ sensational” situation which brought the Sea 
Captain to such an effective close has been ruthlessly struck out, 
and we should like to see another living writer who could be 
persuaded to sacrifice his grand effect for the sake of giving more 
solidity to his work. Play after play has been written with no 
other intention than that of producing excitement by means of 
a single scene, the hours that have preceded the thrilling moment 
being filled up with huge courses of dulness. But Lord Lytton has 
evidently felt that his principal personage, though professionally 
a sea captain, is no representative of his calling, being in the 
story simply treated as a son and a lover. The personal honour 
of the man, as a warrior engaged in the service of his country, 
must be brought into consideration. This improvement is effected 
by completely changing the termination to the story. 

Challenged by Lord Beaufort (Ashdale), and preparing to meet 
him on his way to the ship, Vyvyan has in the meanwhile con- 
versed with the priest (who is not murdered), and having learned 
from him the story of his birth, seeks his mother and claims. 
acknowledgment as a son. ‘This is one of the strong situa- 
tions of the Sea Captain, but it is so far modified that Vyvyan, 
instead of rushing trom the stage in despair, ultimately receives 
the benediction of his mother, and, satisfied with that, relinquishes 
his legal rights. Here we have an instance of the author's 
anxiety to account for his incidents—an anxiety previously shown 
in a wanton act of cruelty committed by Lae Beaufort. The 
poor cousin, Sir Maurice Beevor, was a comic personage in the 
original, and afforded an excellent part to the late Mr. Strickland. 
As Sir Grey de Malpas, his miserly penurious character vanishes, 
he uniformly talks blank verse, and his prominent sentiments are 
those proper to ambition and discontented poverty. A new motive 
of vindictiveness against Lord Beaufort was required after he had 
endured the haughty young impediment for so many years, and 
that this may be supplied Beaufort shoots the poor man’s dog— 
his only friend—and thus a new raw is established. Having 
reached the spot where he is to encounter Beaufort, and intendi 
to grasp him by the hand as a brother, Vyvyan is followed 
by the pirate, Wreckliff (Gaussen), who is commissioned by Sir 
Grey to murder the Sea Captain if he survives an encounter with 
his adversary. Beaufort vainly endeavouring so to gall Vyvyan’s 
temper as to render a fight inevitable, the brothers struggle, and 
the elder falls down a precipice, whither he is followed by the 
watchful pirate. This situation, to which nothing in the Sea 
Captain corresponds, is not sufficiently clear. Beautort is hence- 
forward a prey to remorse, and in his new chatacter of a man 
mentally and bodily cast down, he is the chief personage of the 
last act. But we do not know the exact sort of murder of which 
he thinks he is guilty. He has not discovered that his antagonist 
was his brother, and if he had killed him in mortal combat, as he 
had intended, his remorse would have been slight. Be that as it 
may, he appears in the fifth act as a very contrite sinner, and it 
is now the sole purpose of Sir Grey de Malpas to bring him to the 
scaffold. Bones found at the bottom of the precipice are at first 
deemed suflicient evidence against him, but the truth is ultimately 
revealed by Vyvyan himself, who, uninjured by the fall, has killed 
the pirate in self-defence, and has redeemed the honour he lost 
in missing his ship by taking part in the siege of Cadiz. 

We have been perhaps somewhat prolix in describing the plot 
of the older play, and the process by which the newer play has 
been constructed from it ; but dramatic works with a pretension to 
literature are now so extremely rare that, when one is produced 
by an author of established eminence, it surely deserves a larger 
measure of attention than the many pieces that seem solely de- 
signed to promote the employment of painters and mechanics, 
That the Sea Captain is greatly improved by its conversion 
into the Rightful Heir must, we think, be admitted by all 
who have the two plots distinctly before them, and can compare 
act with act. Let us add, that the dialogue is improved likewise, 
the author advancing in the poetical direction, and, where he has 
virtually retained speeches already written, so touching them up 
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that the lines of the Sea Captain reproduced verbatim in the 
Rightful Heir are oui few. That the play will not bask 
under the sunshine of public favour seems to be a very general 
opinion, nor is there any great reason to dissent from it. Never- 
iter this opinion does not necessarily imply a judgment on the 
merits of the work, but may be aan | on a conviction that the 
present is not a period when a large public can be pleased with a 
well-constructed story adorned with poetical diction. Whether 
the more imposing speeches in the Jtightful Heir belong to the 
highest order of dramatic poetry is one question; but that they 
rise far beyond the level of anything in the pew dramatic 
shape that is commonly written now, is beyond a doubt. 

he performance of the Rightful Heir at the Lyceum Theatre 
is not of the kind to ensure success for a literary work, when 
literature has ceased to be one of the main attractions of the stage. 


Mr. Bandmann, good in the delivery of the descriptive speeches | 


which belong to that character, has not made of the Sea Captain 
one of those figures about which people talk on the day following 
their visit to the play. Mrs. H. Vezin does herself intinite credit 
by her intelligent performance of the Countess, but the character 
is unsuited to her physical powers. The only actor who gives 
unqualified satisfaction is Mr. Hermann Vezin, who plays Sir 
Grey de Malpas. But one wicked old man in a play, unless he 
be made a very towering scoundrel indeed, like one of Massinger’s 
wealthy villains, is scarcely enuugh to create a furore. The 
manner in which the piece is put upon the stage is, moreover, 
completely adverse to the fitting enjoyment of the poem. The 
Rightful Heir is no more a suitable vehicle for spectacle than 
Young’s Night Thoughts is a work fit to be illustrated with 
portraits of the Doges of Venice. A series of ordinary, correct, 
well-painted scenes, with good actors in front of them, is all that 
is required to give the Rightful Heir a fair trial; and if anything 
“spectacular” naturally grows out of these requisites, so much 
the better. But the Lyceum scenes demand curtains that subdi- 
vide acts into tableaux, increasing the frequency and lengths of 
the pauses in the action, and the author's construction is alto- 
gether obscured, To be appreciated, the Rightful Heir should be 
read; and when we say this, we mean that it is a play suited 
rather for the closet than for the stage. Lord Lytton is not one 
of those literary men who write plays without a knowledge of 
stage exigencies, and are either disappointed at finding their works 
rejected, or avoid the disappointment by addressing themselves 
to that very small section of the public which comprises the readers 
of new dramatic poetry. He is as much a practical dramatist as 
any of his contemporaries ; and to compare the author of the Lady 
of Lyons, a play that has kept the stage for thirty years, with 

ardinal Richelieu— who, great in other respects, could not acquire 
fame as a dramatic poet—is simply absurd. When we say that the 
Rightful Heir — to be read, we have a special reference to the 
present state of the theatre, both before and behind the curtain. 

Consolation in dark times is certainly entitled to gratitude, and 
therefore those few among the hopeful who still look forward to 
the revival of the English stage owe their thanks to the writer of 
a long letter which has appeared in the Zimes, under the signature 
“ Fiat Justitia,” and will overlook his curious propensity to mis- 
quote lines, and then to condemn the metre as it is presented after 
being maimed by misquotation. The stage, he tells us, is in a state 
of transition which will result in something greater than was ever 
seen before, and the Shakspeare of the future will distinguish 
himself by reflecting the bright present in lieu of the dim past. 
We are sorry not to be in a condition to accept that solace. We 
can see in Mr. Dickens, when he writes in his best manner, a repro- 
duction of certain human realities of the present age; and when 
we hear him read his own works, our perception of his faculty 
becomes more vivid. On the other hand, in the “ sensational ” 
plays which professedly illustrate modern life we see nothing of 
the kind, but merely a copy of modern cabs, modern gas-lamps, 
and the like, appended to a series of adventures that belong to no 
land and no time. That all this looks transitional we admit; but 
the transition that suggests itself to our mind is from a state of 
the stage in which the play merely serves as a thread to connect 
a number of pictures with each other to a state in which the play 
may be dispensed with altogether. The day seems to be not 
distant when the cord on which the beads are strung may be 
thrown away, and an adhesive power in the beads themselves be 
found to answer every end. ; 


RACING AT NEWMARKET. 


bt many respects there was a great falling-off in the Newmarket 
Second October Meeting this year. There was a diminished 
attendance, there were fewer races, and small entries for the events 
closing overnight ; and the matches—once such frequent items in 
a Newmarket programme—were few and far between. The 
meeting, however, was fertile in two-year-old races, and most of 
the best performers of the year appeared during the week. The 
great crack, Belladrum, presented himself at the outset to walk 
over for the October Produce Stakes, not one of the remaining 
eight entered caring to oppose him, although, by the conditions of 
the race, the second horse saved his stake. A good many people 
took up their — to see Mr. Merry’s horse canter past, but 
they had not the opportunity of seeing even his slow paces, as he 
walked the course from beginning to end. Morna positively can- 
tered away over the T.Y.C. from Brennus, De Vere, Juanita, and 
ten more, At the First October Meeting Juanita (receiving 7 lbs.) 


finished some way in front of Sir jan Hawley’s filly in the 
Hopeful Stakes, But on that occasion Morna lost: start, and the 
course, over the last hulf of the Abingdon mile, being very shor 
and very we a bad start is sure to be fatal. The very im. 
proving Heather Bell (allowed 3 lbs.), won a rich Sweepstakes 
over the same course from Crocus Gite extra), The Orphan (3 Ibe 
extra), and one of Lord Glasgow’s Y. Melbourne fillies, The lati 
was reported to be as good as the filly by Y. Melbourne out of Maiq 
of Masham, who at the First October Meeting beat Duke of Beay. 
fort and Tenedos ; and if so, Heather Bell’s clever victory woujj 
make her out not far from the best of her year. This, indeed, 
from her subsequent running, is highly gotta s for on the fol. 
lowing day, carrying 3 Ibs. extra, she won the Clearwell Stakes jn 
a canter, beating Martinique (3 Ibs. extra), Duke of Beaufor, 
(6 lbs. extra), Le Saphir, Electricity (3 lbs. extra), and the dark 
Prince Imperial. The last named, whose merits must have bee 
eatly exaggerated, was never formidable, nor was Duke 
Beaufort, who is much more suited to a longer course, ini 
went very fast, and at the cords appeared to be winning easily, 
she ran very soft at the finish, and stopped directly she was calle 
upon. Heather Bell thus passed her, and won very easily, Mar. 
tinique, it is clear, does not like too much racing, and, though very 
speedy, will probably turn out a non-stayer. Comparing Heather 
Bell’s with Belladrum’s victory over Martinique at the Fin 
October Meeting, the conclusion must be in favour of the latter 
whom Martinique never once reached, and who was never ey. 
tended. Heather Bell, on the contrary, won the Clearwell 
superior gameness only, as Martinique was well in front to within 
fifty yards of home. In the succeeding race Blair Athol was 
credited with a winner, Ethus carrying off a Maiden Plate for 
two-year-olds from Glen Rosa and eight more. There ws 
nothing in the performance, and he required some rousing to 
beat even Glen Rosa. Still the horse looks like growing into a 
good one, and there will be doubtless competition tor him at the 
= of Mr. Padwick’s stud on the Monday after the Houghton 
eeting. 

Wednesday’s racing was remarkable for the wonderful es 
of form shown in the course of one hour by Masaniello, 
his first race, the Bedford Stakes, he was positively beaten of 
from Amara, who had hitherto figured only in matches against 
the most wretched opponents. An hour afterwards he gave 3 lbs, 
besides the allowance for sex, to “5 ~ and beat her by half 
a length for the Windsor Stakes. The Free Handicap § 
stakes dwindled down, as usual, to very small dimensions, 
six putting in an appearance. Leonie, carrying 9g st. 4 lbs., ran 4 
wonderfully good mare, giving heaps of weight to everything in 
the race, and finishing a good second to Verity, who was receiving 
a year and 40 lbs. This great performance naturally elated the 
friends of her stable companion, Wild Oats, and their confidence 
in his ability to win the great two-year-old race of the year was 
unbounded. How they were disappointed we narrated last week. 
There is no doubt that his running in the Middle Park Plate was 
all wrong, as compared with his trial form ; but then nothing is % 
rash as to expect such overgrown youngsters to —— on 
their first public appearance, and in a large field of horses, 
what they may have done time after time in private with the 
utmost ease. 

On Thursday we had Crocus, Martinique, Carine (a Stable 
companion of Heather Bell), and one of Lord Glasgow’s in the 
Bretby Stakes. The two latter were done with in the Abing- 
don Bottom, and, Martinique running as weakly at the fivish 
as on the Tuesday, Crocus won this good stake for Mr. Meny 
without being extended. The Newmarket Oaks, for three-year- 
old fillies, over the Two Middle miles, brought only four out of 
sixty-nine to the post—namely, Athena, Formosa, Nyanza, and 
Lady Grace. Athena and Formosa carried g st. 3 lbs. each, 
Nyanza 8st. 10 lbs., and Lady Grace 8 st. 3 lbs. At about the 
end of the first mile Fordham took Formosa to the front, ant 
sent her along at such a pace that the other three could never get 
near her, Athena being a hundred yards behind at the finish. 
Athena was quite settled by the pace over so long a course, 
thus Nyanza was able to secure the 100 sovereigns for seco 
place. “ Robespierre created universal astonishment by beating 
Abstinence over the Brethy Stakes Course in the last race of the 
day, a great many people not caring to remain to see what ws 
considered a moral certainty for the mare. It was forgotten, how- 
ever, that Robespierre finished a long way in front of Abstinence 
at Stockbridge, in the Eltham Plate, and that Abstinence has 
more than once displayed a disinclination to face a hill. 
hill beat her here, and Robespierre won at the last rather 
easily. This was one of Fordham’s great days, the celebrated 
jockey winning no fewer than seven races. On this day 
Hermit—how are the mighty fallen!—proved himself unable © 
concede fair handicap weights to such animals as Acorn, Court 
Mantle, and Nine Elms. f 

The feature of Friday’s racing was the Prendergast Stab 
which every one hoped to see a second encounter between Wil 
Oats and Pero Gomez. The latter, however, did not start, 
Joseph Hawley choosing to be represented by Morna (6 lbs. extra). 
There were only two other runners, Antias (6 lbs. extra) 
Little Nell. Challoner rode Wild Oats on this occasion, and W° 
should say he had not a very pleasant ride. Usually one of t 
quietest of horsemen, he had now to use the greatest physic 
exertions to induce the sluggish, ungenerous monster he W% 
bestriding to go ahead at his full pace. It must be adm! ie 
however, that when once he succeeded in getting him tog? 
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‘cht as well have tried to stop a steam-engine. The question 
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was whether he could be got out fairly. His cor certainly 
could not get him out in the Middle Park Plate; and it is 

bable that it will always take a very strong rider to extend 
im thoroughly, and a machine to make him stop when he is 
once extended. His stride is enormous, and when once Morna, 
who alone of his three opponents pretended to make a fight 
with him, was in difficulties, she was pulled up (having another 
engagement later in the afternoon), and the giant came in a 
winner by ten lengths. What Wild Oats will grow into must 
be left to the future to decide; but at present he does not look 
or run like one to be trusted in a a field, or when the pinch 
comes, or in any case except in the hands of two or three 
particular jockeys. The policy, also, of running such immense 
mimals as two-year-olds is very questionable; but that is, of 
course, @ matter about which owners must please themselves. 
The engagement for which we have mentioned that Morna was 
reserved was a match between her and Acaster, over the T.Y.C., 
the filly conceding 10 lbs. to the horse. This was avery easy affair 
for Morna, who, none the worse for the previous race, disposed of 
Acaster with the greatest ease. Sir Joseph Hawley will probably 
not win so easy a victory next spring, when Blue Gown is set down 
torun Vespasian across the Flat, giving him 4 lbs’ The task isa 
emendous one, though the course is a little beyond Vespasian’s 
distance ; but, on the other hand, horses are more likely to make 
improvement between three and four years than between five and 


six. 

It would be unfair to conclude any notice of last week’s racing 
« Newmarket without calling attention to the manifold successes 
0? Stockwell. That he has been going down in public estimation 
as a sire for some little time is evident; it is also true that 
be is getting old, and further that his services are so excessively 
ought after, that it is no wonder that many of his sons and 
daughters are little better than weeds and screws. We pass over the 
victories of Athena—a lucky mare, who is constantly walking over 
for rich sweepstakes—and ‘l'yphceus, who has recently fallen among 
cipples worse than himself. We would confine ourselves to four 
of i progeny who were returned as winners last week—Naiveté, 
Robespierre, Heather Bell, and Belladrum. Naiveté, no one will 
deny, has grown into a slashing mare, and cut down her five 
ponents on the Rowley mile—moderate, indeed, they were— 
with inconceivable ease. obespierre is an improving colt, and 
breasted the hill in his race with Abstinence with thorough good- 
vill. Heather Bell is unquestionably the best filly of her year 
tiat we have seen, and Belladrum we believe to be the best colt, 
though next Tuesday our opinion may be proved to be incorrect. 
Anyhow, they are a pretty good quartet, and their sire may be 
pardoned some shortcomings as long as such representatives con- 
tinue sound, well, and full of running. 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORIC STUDY IN FRANCE.* 


PGERE was nothing unreasonable in the hope which Augustin 
Thierry expressed in 1834, that history would give its name 
to the nineteenth as philosophy had given its name to the eigh- 
teenth century. His own name stood prominent in the band of 
great writers who, for France at least, soon justitied his hope. It 
was their aim to blend together the excellences of the two schools 
of historic study which had preceded the Revolution—to combine 
the largeness of scope, the philosophic breadth of Voltaire, with 
the exact research, the sodieel learning of the Benedictines of 
St. Maur. But it was something more than this eclectic spirit 
which in Sismondi, Michelet, de Barante, Mignet, and Thiers, placed 
France only thirty years ago at the head of the historical schools 
of Europe. The first lull of the Revolution enabled men to 
realize the vastness of the change it had wrought. In France the 
change had been not so much a political as a social one. The 
whole fabric of French society before 1789 had been roughly 
swept away. A new people, resting on a new principle, the prin- 
of social equality, had taken the place of the warring classes 
of monarchical France. The change had been wrought by a 
Revolution, by a series of dramatic events, by the sudden 
appearance of men of an heroic type, by wars and triumphs 
and defeats that gave a new colour and activity to the life of the 
world. Above al, the very chaos of the first destruction, the 
gigantic energy of a fi people, the Nemesis that waited 
@ on the excesses of republic or empire, read to the children 

of the Revolution like a vindication of the great laws of truth 
and justice and liberty which the world could never forget. If 
moral discrimination, love of right, contempt for mere glory 
borrows in Sismondi something of pedantry and narrowness from 
his sojourn at Geneva, there is still » grandeur in the attitude of 
@ man as he looks on unmoved at the marvellous exploits of 
Napoleon, and deliberately chooses freedom and peace in the face 
of the Empire and Austerlitz, There is not one, indeed, of the 
school in whom this sense of the moral aspect of history is want- 
ing, though in de Barante it is rather the interest, the movement, the 
picturesq ueness of the time which he looks for and finds and reflects 
t his readers in the past. But it is the social change which we 


feel as really re the whole group; they do for history what 
the Revolution had done for France, they sweep away kings and 
nobles and priests to find the people beneath them. It is the 
serfage of the people under the Chinese organization of the Roman 
rule, its emancipation under the barbarians and the Church, that 
M. Guizot really investigated in his well-known Lectures. Thierry, 
so unfortunately known to the bulk of English readers by his one 
bad work, the History of the Norman Conquest, continued in his 
researches into the communal history of France that story of “ the 
third estate” which he had begun in his Récits Merovingiens. 
The great work in which Michelet painted the fortunes of France 
to the eve of the Renaissance summed up all the various excel- 
lences of the school. Seizing the Teutonic origin of the nation 
with a bolder grasp than Thierry, surpassing fe | Barante in the 
picturesqueness of his medizval detail, reserved and conscientious 
as Guizot, loving justice and truth no less zealously and with a far 
ater discrimination than Sismondi, infinitely superior to all in the 
nedictine minuteness of his research, and in the wide and varied 
range of his knowledge, what really lifted M. Michelet above his 
fellows was the intense human sympathy which enabled him to 
understand and to express the subtlest as well as the deepest 
voices of the past. It is easy to pass over an extrav e here 
and there in pages which give us the very soul of the Celt as he 
sits singing his weird dirges on the rocks of Brittany, of the 
Flemish weaver as he bends over his loom at Bruges, of Jeanne 
d’Are as she dreams at Domremy. Not merely because he is poet, 
artist, philosopher, antiquary, archivist in one, but because he is 
penetrated above all other historians with human sympathy, the 
earlier history of M. Michelet ranks among the greatest historic 
— that the world has seen since the close of the Decline and 
au, 
It is perhaps natural that the authors of the Reports now before 
us on the present state of historical study in France, Reporis 
addressed to His Excellency the Minister of Public Instruction, 
should find a subject for congratulation in a “second phase of 
the historic revolution,” which has substituted for works and 
names such as these a chaos of monographs and the school-bools 
of M. Duruy. “ La méthode historique est en progrés!” It is 
interesting, by the light of the very useful summary of the work 
of the last twenty-five years which they have given us, to see 
in what this historic progress consists. Of the older names of the 
first school some yet survive. The History of the Revolution of 
1640 has — since that of 1848 gave M. Guizot a new period 
of literary leisure. We still look for the successive volumes in 
which M. Michelet is linking his earlier history with that of 
1789. But no real insight into the social or religious phenomena 
of the time rewards us in the one, while the other has quitted the 
domain of history altogether. We have no desire to repeat the 
sparkling little criticisms with which the Imperialist compilers 
of this Report think fit to squib M. Michelet; his true fault lies 
not in the physiological tendency of his mind, but in the in- 
dividual. He has let go the people, to fasten again on priests and 
kings; and history in his later volumes has dwindled into 
biography. Even in the earlier portion of his work we could 
willingly part with a portrait so noble as that of Coligny in ex- 
change for a vivid picture of the Huguenot enthusiasm of the 
sixteenth century; but in the later it is far harder to forgive 
the hand which might have given us France seething with revo- 
lutionary elements, and which presents us instead with the 
_infamies of the Parc aux Cerfs. A change of a very different sort 
has passed over M. Thiers. In a merely literary point of view the 
Consulat et ' Empire is a work of far higher merits than his 
anegyric on the Revolution ; historically it is vastly inferior. Its 
ucid arrangement, the clearness and precision of its style, the easy 
grace with which the details of a budget, the intricacies of a diploma- 
tic intrigue, the manceuvres of a battle-field are all rendered simple 
and intelligible to the most careless of readers, undoubtedly place 
the later work at the head of “drum and trumpet” histories. 
Unfortunately, however, France has disappeared. the temper, 
the daily life, the hopes and fears of the great om who wrought 
all this wonderful work a single novel of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian 
tells us more than the twenty volumes of M. Thiers. There is in 
fact through the whole period which these Reports survey only one 
single work of real historic eminence, the well-known History of the 
Revolution by M. Louis Blanc. We are by no means forgetting 
the voluminous gentleman whose history is perhaps better known 
in England than any of those which we have mentioned. There 
is no doubt that M. Henri Martin is a very painstaking and in- 
dustrious person, and that by dint of writing and re-writing he 
has made his history a very different work from that which 
originally bore his name. But M. Martin is a mere compiler, an¢, 
pretentious as it is, his history still bears in every page signs of 
the scissors and paste-pot in which it began. To read everything 
that has been written on the subject, to make careful analyses, 
and to pin them together, is not to write history. The book, in 
fact, is typical of the stage at which historical study has actually 
arrived. “La muse est devenue plus exigeante,” say these gen- 
tlemen in their ey & and history is smothered in the 
State Paper Office. So igi 


gious has been the store of original 
documents, charters, rolls, despatches, memoirs which have of 
late been disinterred from the archives of the past, that history has 
retrograded into annals, It is not every one who can deal with 
enormous masses of uninteresting facts as de Tocqueville dealt 
with them in his LZ’ Ancien Régime, extracting all that was really 
living and essential from the forms in which it lay buried. It is 


ts des les études historiques, Par MM. Geffroy, Zeller, et 


easier to transfer the whole mass of facts to the pages of so-called 
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histories, and to let the distracted reader do the sifting. Histories 
grow longer and longer in extent, shorter and shorter in the time 
they cover, simply because historians read more and think less than 
their predecessors. The inevitable result is that history dies down 
intothe biography, into the monograph, and this is the stage at which 
historical literature has arrived in France. Here and there a 
work of the first order, like Poirson’s History of Henry the Fourth, 
emerges from the mass; but for the most part the “études” which 
form the characteristic of the present period are simply the result 
of intellectual cowardice. It required the courage as well as the 
genius of Gibbon to smelt down the brute ore of the Byzantine 
chroniclers into the pure gold of the Decline and Fail, 

We do not intend at present applying the principles on which 
we have dwelt to historical literature on this side of the Channel, 
although the temptation to inquire how far the same tendencies 
are producing the same results here as abroad is a sufficiently 
strong one. One infliction we have at any rate avoided. If we 
have no one, save perhaps Mr. Froude, in whom the religious sen- 
timent expresses itself so gracefully and with such true poetry as 
in Ozanam, we have at any rate no writer of note who has de- 
scended to the unctuous prettyism of Count Montalembert. We 
hardly know a book of equal historical rank that is so absolutely 
untrue to the whole temper and tone of the times of which it 
treats as his much praised Monks of the West. It was trying to 
have Scotchmen turning St. Columba into a bishop-hating Pres- 
byterian ; it is intolerable to have him turned into a smug priest 
from the latest seminaire. It would be curious to inquire why 
we have done so little in one of the greatest and most promising 
fields of modern research, the compirative history of religions, 
so admirably begun in the works of Burnouf and Barthelemy St. 
Hilaire, or in the philological investigation of the earliest human 
origins. It would, at any rate, be easy to produce works more 
accurate than the summaries of MM. Pictet and Renan. The 
strong classical reaction which followed on the medieval enthu- 
siasm of thirty years ago has produced in France a host of very 
interesting monographs, but no works which can compare in value 
or extent with those of Mr. Grote or Mr. Finlay ; yet it must be 
owned that Germany has been the first, in Mommsen and Curtius, 
to pour a real life and interest into the annals of Greece and Rome. 
Where our neighbours have a huge start of us is in the character 
of their manuals and schoolbooks. We have nothing to compare 
with Lavallée’s History of France, or with the series of handbooks 
to classical and modern history which are now appearing under the 
patronage of M. Duruy. Some series of the kind, we believe, has 
long been in hand for the Oxford Delegates, and Mr. Kingsley has 
promised us a Child’s History of England which will perhaps 
send us back a little more contented to our Student's Hume. But 
it is a disgrace to English literature, which these Reports bring 
keenly home to us, that we have no short history of our country 
which is not at once blundering and dull. 


HUNTLEY’S COTSWOLD GLOSSARY.* 


os is a posthumous work of a Gloucestershire clergyman 
who died some years back. As he was, according to the title- 
page, in his temporal capacity, owner of a ‘ Court,” which gene- 
rally implies a manor and estate, and, in his spiritual capacity, 
rector and vicar of three parishes at once, he must have been an 
active man if he found much time for philological study. The 
anonymous editor tells us that, as it is a posthumous work, 
“great difficulty has been found in editing it correctly,” and he 
asks that “the reader will kindly make allowance for any remain- 
ing imperfections.” We hardly need this deprecation, as we can 
easily take Mr. Huntley’s measure without minding greatly how 
many or how few mere slips of the pen may have crept into the 
text from an unrevised manuscript. Mr. Huntley belongs to a 
past generation, and he must be judged accordingly. He is 
essentially pree-scientific. His philology, judged by the latest 
lights, is simply abject, but then he had not the advantage 
of our modern lights. There are many things in Mr. Huntley’s 
little book on which we should come down very hard if it 
had been written yesterday; but then it was not written yes- 
terday. Mr. estes seems to have had his eyes more open 
in the collection of facts, and to have shown more acuteness 
in the arrangement of his facts, than was at all usual in his 
own generation. We know enough of the dialect of which Mr. 
Huntley writes to be able to say that he has caught its peculiarities 
better than is generally the case with local collectors of his class. 
He has also a clearer notion of the geographical extent of the 
dialect with which he is concerned than they commonly have. 
He is conscious that his Cotswold dialect is not confined within 
the artificial bounds of his own shire, and he himself traces it over 
a much larger district. Local inquirers commonly pay such an 
abject wors nip to their own shires that this alone does a good deal 
of credit to Mr. Huntley’s power of observation. That he should 
have had any idea of the importance of his own observations with 
regard to the general history of the English settlements in Britain 
was porhege too much to ask for. Again, he makes a praise- 
worthy attempt to connect the dialect of which he writes with 
the general history of English literature; he claims Robert of 
Gloucester, and Shakspeare himself, as authors who wrote in the 
Cotswold dialect. these things point out Mr. Huntley as 
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having been above the average of his order. On the other 

his attempts at philology, his nomenclature and classification 
languages and dialects, do indeed, by our present lights, seem 
astounding. One can hardly conceive more helpless puzzledom 
than the following :— 

We believe that the roots chiefly discoverable in this dialect will be 

Dutch, Saxon, and Scandinavian; bearing evidence of the Belgic, Saxon, 
and Danish invasions, which have visited the Cotswold region. Occasion. 
ally, a Welsh or Gaelic root shows itself, and is probably a lingering wor 
of the old aboriginal British inhabitants, who were subsequently displaced 
by German or Northern irruptions. One or two words seem to be derived 
from the Sanscrit, which may have been obtained from our German rely. 
tions ; one word from the Hebrew may have been left among us when the 
Celtic tribes were driven into Wales. 
We are used to any sort of talk about “Saxon” and Scandinavian, 
but we were fairly floored for a moment by the appearance of 
“ Dutch ” as an element in the speech of Gloucestershire distinct 
from “Saxon” and Scandinavian. We look on and we see that 
the “ Dutch ” roots answer to the “ Belgic ” invasion. Mr, Hunt. 
ley evidently thought that the Belgee—we beg to be excused 
from committing ourselves to any theory about the Belge— 
brought with them the “ Dutch” tongue, by which Mr. Huntley 
clearly understood the modern speech of Holland. In the 
Glossary we find not only Dutch, Saxon, Icelandic, and, more ye. 
markably, “Suio-Gothic ” words, but also “Teuton.” “Teut,” 
“German,” “ Frisian,” and, in one place “ Austrian” words, All 
this is not exactly a logical division, and the matter is still further 
perplexed by the “one or two words derived from the Sansevit” 
which “may have been obtained from our German relations,” 
This is quite beyond us. “ Our German relations” seem to bea 
class distinct from the Saxons, Dutchmen, and so forth—a class of 
people conceived to have special opportunities of dealing with 
things Sanscrit. Mr. Huntley can hardly mean that Professor 
Miller has introduced a special Sanscrit element into the speech 
of the Cotswolds. And, in the sentence which follows, we deeply 
regret to see Mr. Huntley fall aside into one-half of the Judaizig 
heresy of his neighbour Mr. Lysons. Mr. Huntley was to be con- 
gratulated on knowing that Englishmen were not Welshmen ; but 
he evidently thought that Welshmen were Jews. 

There can be no doubt that this Cotswold dialect is strictly 
Saxon, a fact the more remarkable as the country came so early 
under Anglian rule. The extent assigned to the dialect by Mz. 
Huntley should be noticed :— 

This dialect extends along the Cotswold, or oolitic, range, till we have 

passed through Northamptonshire; and it spreads over Wilts, Dorsetshire, 
Northern Somersetshire, and probably the western parts of Hampshire, In 
Oxfordshire the University has considerably weakened the language by an 
infusion of Latinisms ; and in Berkshire it has suffered still more by London 
slang and Cockneyisms. 
We do not understand the mention of Northamptonshire. Perhaps 
Mr. Huntley means that the dialect stretches through Warwickshire 
in the direction of Northamptonshire. But it strikes one at once 
that the extent of country traced out by Mr. Huntley, evidently 
without thinking of the Chronicles or anything to do with them, 
coincides most remarkably with Wessex, as Wessex stood about 
the beginning of the seventh century. His district leaves out the 
Wealhcyn, Cornwall, Devonshire, and the Welsh part of Somerset- 
shire, while it takes in, if not all, at least the greater part, of the 
conquests of Cutha in 571, and of Ceawlin in 577. One would 
however like to know more exactly how far the dialect extends 
northward along the Severn Valley, the line of Ceawlin’s conquest. 
Now all the part of this country which lies north of Thames and 
Avon came very early, most likely in 628, under the power of 
Mercia; yet it seems to have retained its Saxon speech to this 
day. Mr. Huntley’s witness to a point like this is of the more 
value, because it is clear that, whatever theories he may have had 
about “ Dutch” and “ Austrian” and “ Suio-Gothic,” he had 
no theories at all about West-Saxons and Mercians. 

It is therefore rather by a happy accident than anything else 
that Mr. Huntley's little book - Aon any light on the his- 
torical origin of the Saxon dialect of the Hwiccas. But his — 
itself, and the Introduction also, are really valuable as reco 
of the observations of a man who clearly kept his wits about him. 
We might have complained of Mr. Huntley for falling into the 
usual fault of Glossary-makers, that of setting down as lo 
peculiarities forms which, though used in the district in question, 
ave just as familiarly used in other districts, But Mr. Huntley 
rather parries this criticism by saying “that some of the words 
found in the following Glossary are not, strictly speaking, 
dialectical, but only still in continual use in this district, while 
they are dying rapidly in other places.” He instances the word 
“ wag,” as being, in the Cotswolds, not confined to a dog’s | 
but applied to motion in general. But surely it is applied, if to 
nothing else, yet to the tongue, in other parts besides the Cots- 
wolds. And we find other words in Mr. Huntley’s Glossary, 
which, though no doubt used in his district, do not strike us as at 
all characteristic of it. But he gives us abundance of genuine 
characteristic local expressions, which at once strike any stranget 
on coming into Gloucestershire and hearing the speech of its 
eople. First and foremost let us put the eminently expressive 
word “ Caddle,” noun and verb. “To busy with tritles; to 
confuse; to vex,” says Mr. Huntley; but none of these words 
give the full force of “caddle” in a Gloucestershire mouth, 
“ Worry” and “ bother’ come nearer to it; but these too fall 
short of “caddle.” “'There’s such a caddle among the girls,” says 
a Cotswold-born coachman, when his master’s kitchen bas 
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shout himself. Mr. Huntley does not og any derivation 
g word which, we must say, does his sh 


ire credit. He | 


aly adds, “ Caddler is, we believe, Old French, with the same , 


” We can find only “cadeler, cadeleir, cadeller, chadeler, 
chasdeler, capdelare,” which is explained to mean “ conduire, 
emmener, enchainer, erfermer.” ‘This hardly suits Mr. Huntley’s 
se, and we trust that “caddle” may turn out to be Dutch of 
sme kind, even if it be only Austrian or Suio-Gothic. Mr. 
Huntley leaves out another phrase quite as characteristic as 
tegddle,” namely, the use of “ bound ”—“ he’s bound to do so 

so”—which does not imply any legal or moral obligation, 
but simply that he can’t help doing it, from whatever cause. 
«floop” for a bullfinch, and “quist” for a wood-pigeon, we 

ise with pleasure. We well remember the first time we 
heard the former of these words, and were a little disappointed 
when no rarer fowl than the bullfinch answered to the name, as 
we fully expected to see Epops or the hoopoe. Mr. Huntley 


aids “ dormouse,’”’ meaning a bat, which we did not know of; but | 
edo not find “buzzard,” meaning, not a bird of prey, but a | 


noth—a use of the word which always struck us as very expres- | 
sve. Nor do we find “ millard,” which seems in those parts to , 


be always used for “miller,” whether the d be euphonic, or 
whether “ millard ” be the corruption, according to a known rule, 


of “ millward,” so as to mean a manorial oflicer rather than a mere | 


trade. Many of the words in the Glossary, though in no way | ‘ 1 . e 
_ precisely the sciegce in which the failures have been most con- 


uliar to the district, are charming bits of genuine English, 
which it does one good to come across. Take, for instance, “ hele” 


| this may meet with the notice and approval of Mr. Halliwell and 


his friends. It would be the making of the good town of Dursley 
if Mr. Halliwell should ever set up a Jubilee there, and he would 
no doubt find that the heart of Dursley and Woodmancot still 
“beats Shakespearianly.” 


A SCHOOL ASTRONOMY.* 


T° write an elementary book upon anything is one of the most 
difficult tasks which a man can set himself. Every one 
thinks he can do it till he tries, and then almost every one breaks 
down. Ifthe work happens to be a scientific one, the difficulty is 
doubled. A master of the subject fancies that nothing is easier 
than to make it clear to beginners, and straightway falis into the 
brilliant error which has led some of our best writers astray ; in 
his anxiety to make the elements clear, he plunges into the 
metaphysics which lie at the root of most scientific subjects, and 
produces a little treatise invaluable in clearing up the ideas of 
comparatively advanced students, but absolutely useless for its 
avowed purpose of introducing raw minds to the study of a new 
science. Or perhaps the task is undertaken by a showy charlatan, 
and then verbiage and hazy twaddle of every description take the 
= of the terse and racy exposition which alone seizes hold of a 

y’s mind. In some respects astronomy promises to be one of 
the easiest subjects to treat in elementary fashion, and yet it is 


_Spicuous. This is perhaps as much the fault of those who have 


to cover, and its derivative “helier” a thatcher, which has also | 


into a surname. “Tlelier” also, as meaning generally 
one Who covers, is a tyler as well as a thatcher, as we find 
in one of the small remains of the genuine writings of Thomas 
Walsingham. “ Primus et principalis dicebatur Walterus Tylere, 
vd ut quidam dicunt Walterus Heliyer,” where the words in 
italics seem to be one of the few and far-between bits of the 
genuine Walsingham. Other good words are “ mere,” in the sense 
of a boundary; “moil,” as in the ballad on the clothing-trade 
quoted by Macaulay,—“We scorn to toil and moil,”— “sprack” 
and “tid,” words which we have often heard applied to the play- 
fulness or viciousness of a horse. The former word helps to make 
asurname famous in the North. Mr. Huntley quotes a Swedish 
King, Thorgils Sprakaleg, whom we half suspect to be mythical, 
but we know Thorgils Sprakaleg, the name exac.ly answering to 
the Homeric epithets of Achilleus, as the father of Jarl Ulf and of 
Gytha the wife of Godwine. 
ye have not said much of Mr. TIuntley’s etymologies, as the 
are not his strongest point. Perhaps it was a praiseworthy wis 
to make out Miaccienitve as little Welsh, and therefore as 
little Jewish, as possible, which made him fail to mark that 
“combe,” a word so common in the local nomenclature both of 
Gloucestershire and Somersetshire, is plainly one of the few Welsh 
words which have crept into English, being clearly the same as 
the Welsh cwm, identical in sound and meaning. And what, by 
the way, is the origin of the word Cotswold itself? Is the first 
og“ English or Welsh? It is certainly tempting to see in it 
é Welsh “coed,” and to make Cotswold one of those names 
which are formed by the union of synonymous words, English and 
Welsh. We must, however, quote one good philological remark 
of Mr. Huntley’s—namely, that the constant use of “he” in the 
feminine is nothing in the world but the Old-English feminine 
Fra so oddly supplanted in our modern speech by the article 
e. 


The best part of Mr. Huntley’s book is his constant illustrations 
of the literary use of the words which he has collected, drawn 
from writers from Robert of Gloucester onwards. Of course 
many of these instances show that the words are in no sense dis- 
tinctively Gloucestershire words, but simply archaic words which 
by good luck have survived in Gloucestershire, and no doubt in 
other places also, But to many readers the most interesting part 
of Mr, Huntley’s speculations will be the note in which he main- 
tains the following theory about Shakspeare :— 


The portion of Shakespeare’s life which has always been involved in 

curity is the interval between his removal from Warwickshire and his 
arrival in London ; and this period, we think, was probably spent in a 
Tetreat among his kindred at Dursley, in Gloucestershire. 


Mr. Huntley’s arguments in support of this position will be best 
left in his own words :— 


Some es in his writings show an intimate acquaintance with 
Dursley, and the names of its inhabitants. In the Second Part of Henry IV., 
act v. sc. 1, “ Gloucestershire,” Davy says to Justice Shallow—“I beseech 
you, Sir, to countenance William Visor of Woncot, against Clement Perkes 
of the Hill.” This Woncot, as Mr. Stevens, the commentator, supposes, in 
note to another passage in the same play (act v. sc. 3), is Woodmancot, 
still pronounced by the common people * Womeot,” a township in the parish 

Dursle + It is also to be observed that in Shakespeare’s time a family 
named Visor, the ancestors of the present family of Vizard, of Dursley, 
oe and held property in Woodmancot. This township lies at the foot 

Stinchcombe Hill, still emphatically called “ The Hill” in that neigh- 
met on account of the magnificent view which it commands. On this 
is the site of a house wherein a family named “ Purchase,” or “ Perkis,” 
one lived, which seems to be identical with “Clement Perkes of the Hill.” 
n addition to these coincidences, we must mention the fact that a family 
ue Shakespeare formerly resided in Dursley, as appears by an ancient 
book, which family still exist, as small frecholders, in the adjoining 
Parish of Bagpath, and claim kindred with the poet. 


; quotes one or two local traditions supporting his 

so adds that the description of Berkeley Castle in Richard 
~: 8 80 exact that it is scarcely possible to read it without con- 

g it as if seen from Stinchcombe Hill.” We hope that all 


undertaken the task as of the subject itself. But the fact remains 
that, with the exception of such works as those of Herschel and 
Arago, which are altogether too ample for school use, there have 
been scarcely any popular astronomies published good enough to 
deserve even the castigation of a review. Astronomy has neverthe- 
less the great advantage over most scientific subjects that the meta- 
physical difficulties which underlie it are insignificant. Schools of 
philosophy have a great deal to say about the ideas of space and 
time, but, for all that, every child has the aotions of succession and 
extension quite sufficiently developed to enter at once upon a study 
which deals only with periods, distances, and velocities. This is 
all that is wanted as the basis of formal as distinguished from 
physical astronomy, and nothing is easier than to separate the 
two, and put the student fully in possession of astronomical facts, 
before you begin to trouble him with the conceptions of cause and 
force which underlie the mechanical part of the subject as the 
do every other branch of mechanics. The real difficulty which 
has baffled most of those who have attempted to bring down 
astronomy to the level of immature minds is the extreme com- 
pexity of many of the geometrical conceptions involved in it. 

ery few young minds, and not very many of those that are sup- 
"ea to be mature in age and training, are — of anything 

eyond the very simplest geometrical ideas. e have known 
judicial intellects of the highest order utterly floored by a 
common “rege te be plan, and indeed this want of power in 
grasping the relations of space is about the most serious of the 
many defects chargeable to our half-ancient, half-modern system 
of education. But apart from the weaknesses of strong grown 
men, we may be quite sure of this, that the greatest difficulty 
which can be presented to a boy is a geometrical figure or de- 
scription, especially if it deals with more than one plane, or other- 
wise invades the province of solid geometry. 

A forgetfulness of this fact is the vice which has ruined most 
school astronomies. Boys are taught first to look at the heavens 
as they seem, to contemplate the rising and setting of the sun, 
the seasons of the year, the phases of the moon, the queer 
zigzag paths of the planets, and then the teacher strives with more 
or less honest effort to disentangle out of this complicated mass 
of phenomena the really simple arrangements which govern the 
universe. By this process the boy mind is beaten and disgusted 
at the outset, and astronomy is voted a more grievous vexation 
than arithmetic itself. And yet all the while this difficulty on 
the threshold is purely artificial. The heavens, as seen from the 
revolving and rotating earth, do present a spectacle of infinite 
confusion; but there is no reason why the young learner should be 
forced, as he almost always is, into its contemplation before he is 
allowed to form a conception of the grand symmetry and simplicity 
of the scheme of the universe, 

To our mind it is quite refreshing to come across an ele- 
mentary astronomy which kicks this stumbling-block aside, as 
Mr. Lockyer has done in the useful little book which he has 
contributed to Macmillan’s series of Scientific Class Books. 
Instead of beginning with a description of the involved spec- 
tacle which we gaze upon from the earth, he takes his student 
at once to the outside of the universe, and shows him how it 
is composed. In place of what appears he exhibits what is, 
and as all the complexity is, so to speak, subjective to the 
earth—the result of our position in a “ moveable observatory,” as 
he happily terms it—the great knot of the subject is cut at 
once by this simple inversion of the usual order of exhibiting it. 
He tells his pupils in the outset to remember that they notice in 
the heavens stars, sun, moon, planets, comets and nebule, and 
then he places them in imagination outside of the whole, and 
introduces them first to the great star system which we our 
universe. A few simple explanations show that stars and sun 
shine because they are white hot, the further off the fainter, like 


* Elementary Lessons in Astronomy. By Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. 


London: Macmillan & Co, 1868. 
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a far-off window or a distant gas-lamp; that planets and moon 
shine because they are lighted up, and on one side only; that 
comets and nebule are nothing but blazing gas; and then, with 
these few simple facts in his mind, the boy is led to his first 
geometrical effort—the conception of the shape of our universe as 
shown by the configuration of the Milky Way. The form being 
thus grasped, the immensity of celestial magnitudes has to be got 
into the reader’s mind as well as it may be; and the only 
manageable measure, the velocity of light, is introduced at once 
to facilitate the conception. In the sketch of the starry uni- 
verse the author has not hesitated to describe the actual con- 
stitution of the’stars as revealed by the most recent discoveries 
from spectrum analysis, reserving the explanation of this method 
of observation for a much later portion of his work. All this 
is true to the right theory of boy-teaching. If you tell your 
pupil that the stars have photospheres, and that some cf the 
metals and other substances familiar to us in our own planet 
have been seen to be burning in them, he will realize the idea at 
once without asking how you found it out. The young mind is in- 
finitely eager for facts, but almost utterly indifferent to proof. The 
moral is to give young minds the facts first, and reserve the evidence 
until they are sufficiently advanced to appreciate it. And it is 
because it deals with the subject in this order and on this principle 
that we believe Mr. Lockyer’s astronomy will goa long way to 
supply the want of a good school text-book on the subject. From 
the stars he passes to the sun, and goes fearlessly into all the won- 
derful details that modern observers have deciphertd. ‘The singular 
history of sun-spots, the flaming vapour of the ‘ prominences” 
seen in an eclipse, all are noted almost in the outset of the book ; 
and, if we once accept the principle that the mind should be first 
fed with that which it can most easily assimilate, it is impossible 
to doubt that this is a sounder order of treatment than one which 
begins by puzzling the crude intellect with the intricacies of 
apparent motions. It is no small addition to this and many 
other descriptive portions of the book, that the appearances of 
the heavenly bodies, the form and changes of the sun-spots, the 
volcanoes and sea-bottoms of the moon, the aspects of the planets 
under high magnifying powers, and other objects of interest, 
are illustrated © we of the best sketches and photographs 
(including the well-known photographs of Mr. De La Rue) 
which have yet been contend. From the description of the 
heavenly bodies, the next step is to the comparatively simple 
conception of the solar system as seen from a heliocentric 
point of view; and the first new geometrical ideas presented 
are the inclinations of the planetary and cometary orbits to 
the plane of the ecliptic, and the elliptical form which they 
all assume. These, like almost all the other ideas, are imported 
in the rough, so rough indeed as to challenge criticism, though 
perhaps not too rough to fix the juvenile mind. Thus the dis- 
appearance of the stars by day is explained, not by saying that 
the superior brightness of the sun prevents the eye from discerning 
dots, as by the homely statement that the sun “ puts them out 
as he puts out a candle,” a figure of speech which, though inexact, 
is lively. So, again, an ellipse is first described as “a kind of 
flattened circle””—a rather rough definition, though we do not say 
too rough for the purpose in view. The next step leads to the 
first real difficulty—the idea of the diurnal and annual motions of 
the earth, and their consequences in the succession of day and 
night, and of the seasons. With the help of good figures this is 
tided through well enough, though the chapter is, from its nature, 
one that will require the support of oralexplanation. But after this 
the student is treated to more new facts ; and the outlines of what 
is known of the geologic past, and a little even of what is only 
imagined both as to the past and future of the earth in its gradual 
passage from the condition of red-hot gas, liquid or solid, to its 
possible ultimatum of a frozen mass, are sketched, very lightly of 
course, but with a fair measure of stimulating freshness. 

It is only on turning to the second part of the book, which deals 
with the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies as seen from the 
earth, with the measurement of time and the use of astronomical 
instruments, that one fully realizes the judgment of the author in 
postponing these really troublesome matters. In place of the easy 
tlow of description in homely and telling language that at the 
same time tempts and disarms criticism, we come now at every turn 
upon explanations framed with evident care, but as evidently 
requiring much amplification on the part of the teacher to enable 
a young learner to grasp them. In elucidating the apparent 
motions much is done by an -— supply of illustrative plates, 
and much more is suggested by reference to the use of the 
globe—almost the only way in which boys of average power 
can be got to master this part of the subject. But still this 
division of the book is essentially hard. In a degree it always 
must be so, but we think it would not be impracticable to 
make it, by a little development and careful revision, somewhat 
easier; and we commend this hint to the author for consi- 
deration whenever he has a second edition on hand. It is 
much the same with the chapters on astronomical instruments ; 
and there the plates, which elsewhere are admirable, seem to us 
somewhat defective. Very good sketches are given of actual 
instruments as they may be seen in an observatory. These are 
all very well in their way, but they are not what is required 
to explain the principle of an instrument. The essence of every 


astronomical instrument is extremely simple, and all the compli- 
cation is in the adjuncts, which the student should not see or 
hear of until he has comprehended the idea of the instrument. 


a tube mounted on an axis described as at right angles to the 
meridian, and fitted with a circle and a simple pointer. _ Insteag 
of this we have a highly complex though carefully drawn outline, 
which is enough to drive a small boy mad to look at. The 
Altazimuth Instrument and the Kew Spectroscope are still more 
bewildering specimens, and, if retained at all, should certainly 
be preceded by figures traced on a much rougher and simpler 
system. There are other points in the treatment of what we 
may call the observatory department of the subject, which show 
the same kind of error that recommended the elaborate pictures 
of the various instruments. The author seems to know too 
much about this branch of his subject, or at any rate to be too 
fond of it, to treat it in a genuine elementary spirit. Why, 
for instance, should he trouble his readers with corrections 
for refraction, or even for aberration? Both of these requir 
much fuller explanation than his space allowed him, to make 
them even tolerably easy. Thus, after the familiar anal 
of the drop of rain and the inclined tube, the student is ex. 
pected (p. 450) to jump to the comprehension of the statement 
that, by virtue of aberration, “each star really seems to describe 
a small circle in the heavens, representing on a small scale the 
earth’s orbit; the extent of this apparent circular motion of 
the star depending upon the relative velocity of light and of 
the earth in its orbit.” This is altogether too tough a morsel for 
the school pupil, and should either be left out entirely o 
prefaced by a good deal more of elucidation, "The 
same sort of objection may be urged to the little scraps of tri 
nometry and optics, patowe Mae to pave the way to the chapters on 
the construction and use of astronomical instruments. They an 
too short or too long—too short, if the reader is expected to 
understand them without an independent course of reading on the 
particular subjects ; and too long, if not superfluous altogether, if 
such a preliminary training is assumed. The chapter on the 
a. is much too interesting and attractive to be 
and this does require some insight into the nature and r- 
frangibility of light, but we are not at all satisfied that 
there is any occasion to say anything about achromatism. With 
the rainbow to start with, and the broad fact of the lines of the 
spectrum added, the results of spectrum analysis might be made 
intelligible without saying a word about irrationality. However, 
if these matters are to be treated, they should be explained much 
more fully. Thus the necessity of approximate parallelism to 
perfect vision is stated in a way that seems to assume it as a 
axiom, and the student is supposed to appreciate the action of a 
telescope without any explanation of the optical instrument which 
he carries in his head. These defects are obviously traceable to 
limitations of space, and we are bound to admit that, given the 
limits which the author has imposed on himself or had imposed 
upon him, the treatment is as lucid as could fairly be ex 
Still one of two things should be done; cither room should be 
found for more complete explanation, or the student should be 
referred for his optics and trigonometry to some independent 
source. The last chapters on gravitation, though well-conceived, 
and in some respects very happily treated, are, we think, open to 
the same criticism of containing too much or too little; but all 
these are comparatively small defects which may be cured oa 
revision, and do not affect the real merit of the work as a school- 
book, that it presents the subject with its easy side wou 
and describes it in the graphic and homely style that boys 
delight in. 


HISTOIRE DE LA TABLE.* 


N@& long ago we heard casually revived the story of the 
l'rench making a landing some forty years back on the coast 
of Western Australia with a view to colonization, and of their 
getting them to their ships again after one night ashore, because 
unearthly noises had disturbed their rest. The frogs of the swam 
and marshes had done for our sole tenure of Australasia what 
eese of old did for the Capitol. Now it is hard to credit thata 
‘renchman, of all men in the world, could be unfamiliar with any 
phenomena of frog-life; yet that, perhaps, would be scarcely s0 
eat a marvel as that a Frenchman should fail to write a go 
ook on the history of gastronomy. Divers causes might i- 
capacitate him from distinguishing the croak which Aristophanes 
has immortalized in the Rane; but to cook a dinner, to discuss 
it, to approach the task of historian of the table, ought to be the 
easiest of undertakings to a born Frenchman. We are surprised, 
therefore, that M. Nicolardot should have published a book 
which, though of some value as an attempt to supply a deside- 
ratum, is far inferior in its execution to several less pretentious 
volumes which, issuing from the English press, have treated the 
subject at once more lightly and more skilfully. The author of 
the Art of Dining, Mr. Walker in the Original, and the author of 
Apician Morsels, published by Whittaker in 1834, each aiming 
at less, have achieved more, and that by avoiding what 1s 4 
solecism alike in cookery and in literature. M. Nicolardot has 20 
idea of generalization. He has gone to the market of ancient 
literature, or rather of French translations of it, and come away 
with his hands full. But when he comes to dressing @ 
dishing-up, his scraps from Athenaus, Diogenes Laertius, Senec, 
Pliny, Plutarch, are thrown higgledy-piggledy into an 


resuryam pie with a thick crust of prejudice, and inw 


* Histoire de la Table. Curiosités Gastronomiques de tous les temps, et de 


The first picture shown to hii of a transit circle should be simply 


tous les pays. Par Louis Nicolardot. Paris: E. Dentu. 1868. 
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com of fact, fiction, instances, and anecdotes in a rich 
chronological disorder. The result is that his work is an indigesta 
nole’, which would require much retrenchment and docking, and 
not @ little introduction of solid information, to fit it even for 
natériels pour servir & Vhistoire de la Table. 

We propose in the present article to glance at two of the three 
jivisions of the book—those which deal with the ancient and the 
medieval gastronomy. Not indeed that we can, with M. Nico- 
lardot, discuss the “ origines” of cookery by the light of the Book 
of Genesis, or go into the question whether Ksau’s sale of his birth- 
scht was le premier cas de gourmandise, and whether there is 
hasis for the assertion that “ Abraham connait déja les entrées, et 
[oth le dessert.” Were we captiously inclined, we should 

t in a claim for our grandissime maman, Eve, to prior know- 
faige of the latter branch. But as our author leaps from Abra- 
ham to Ahasuerus, and from Rebecca to Vashti, it may be guessed 
that his researches into Old Testament table-literature are scarcely 
profound a to detain us from the more tangible data sup- 
plied by Greek and Roman writers. There is some truth, in 
reference to these, in the author’s caution that we must not adopt 
tod unreservedly what they have to say as to the table in ancient 
Greece, inasmuch as Diogenes Laertius, coeval with Septimius 
Severus, Athenzeus, living in the time of Marcus Aurelius, and 
Plutarch under Hadrian, may have naturally regarded Greek 
culinary history with Roman eyes; still we are indisposed to 
accept to the full his general proposition that delicateness, refine- 
ment, moderation, and spirituality characterized the Greek table 
in strong contrast to that of Rome. It is very well to cite the 
severe dietary of Sparta, and dilate on the Hymettian honey, fish 
from the Aigean, and lightsome se/ attigue which etherealized 
an Athenian banquet. But as a “Christian” (which with 
our author means a Roman Catholic and none other) he ought to 
remember that it was the Corinthian glutton whose motto was, 
“Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die” ; and as to Attic 
banquets, it is not from Greek writers under Roman influence, but 
from such as Plato and his contemporaries, that we read of the 
“heavy wets” in which not only Alcibiades, but the “almost 
Christian” Socrates, indulged. Plato himself held it a duty to 
get drunk at the Dionysia (Leg. vi. 775), and probably was con- 
versant with as much deep drinking as Attic salt at a symposium. 
The Boeotian fed as coarsely as any Roman; in luxury a Co- 
rinthian gourmand would have matched Heliogabalus, with just a 
little more taste perhaps; and as for Sicily, a Greek colony, it 
exhibited the ne plus ultra of gormandism. As to refinement in 
accessories of the table, neither nation used tablecloths; the Romans 
had dinner napkins—“ mantelia,” or “ mappz ’’— and the Greeks 
only towels to wipe the hands after a meal. Neither knew aught 
of knives and forks, but both conveyed their food to their mouths 
with spoons, with or without points at the end. In so far they 
were therefore much alike; and though, for reasons to be seen 
hereafter, M. Nicolardot would fain work out a theory of contrast 
between Greek and Roman tables, it is curious that Athensus’s 
famous list of Greek kitcheners—Aphthonetus, the inventor of 
sausages; Aristion, the prince of cooks at a stew; Nereus of 
Chios, who could cook a conger to suit the gods; and the primary 
discoverers of la sauce blanche and la sauce noire—were all Greeks ; 
while, if we turn to Varro’s list of entrées used by the Romans, as 
given by Aulus Gellius, nearly all betray a Greek origin. Pea- 
cocks from Samos, pheasants from Phrygia, cranes from Melos, 
kids from Ambracia, are just a few of these, and walnuts from 
Greece vied at dessert with Spanish filberts and dates from Egypt 
(p- §9). Milo’s voracity may have been exceptional, but so too, we 
hope, was that of the Roman Phagon, who “ avala par un étonnoir 
en présence d’Aurélien plus d’un tonneau de vin,” and ate (credat 
qui vult') a boar, a sheep, a pig, and a hundred loaves (p. 57). 

Even from our author's data, it is clear that Roman luxury at 
meals was the late growth of conquest, wealth, and a wider range 
of international communication. Sumptuary laws rather promoted 
this than repressed it. One reads little of it before Cicero's letters. 
Our chief authorities are Pliny, Seneca, Plutarch among prose 
writers, and of poets, Martial and Juvenal. Some gross cases of 
unredeemed gluttony can be proven, but the rage with the Roman 

perors was oftener to outdo one another in extravagance. 
“ Magis illa juvant, que pluris emuntur ” is probably a better clue 
to the motives of Roman gastronomists than that cultivation of the 
palate which was supposed to qualify for divine honours. A proof of 
this is furnished by their luxurious salles a manger, with gemmed 
pavements, strewn a cubit deep with rose-leaves, while gusts of 
scent and showers of perfume and flowers issued from pipes in the 
walls or from the moveable ceilings. In these salles, which were 
different for different seasons—and some in the midst of aviaries, 
that the concentus avium might mingle with the conversation of 
the guests—the tables of citrus-wood (Thyja cupressvides) were 
often inlaid with gold, silver, and precious stones, and stood on 
feet of onyx or ivory. On these tables there was no end to cry- 
stal and murrhine vases, chased and jewelled cups; and as to sets 
and courses, Heliogababus had a whim of different colours for 
every day. He rang the changes too upon a special flesh, fish, or 
fowl for each day, dressed in every conceivable manner. Geta 
dined alphabetically ; ¢.g., about the 14th day of the month he 

Would have his table spread with pullet, partridge, pork, pheasant, 

peacock, and patties; but amidst all these vagaries one misses 

‘z often the genuine spirit which in an earlier day Paulus 

milius recognised as befitting an “amphitryon,” and which 

Studied making a feast as pleasant to friends as a fight was dis- 


would almost have satisfied Mr. Walker—“ not more than the 
Muses, not fewer than the Graces”; and indeed the number 
required limiting, if Imperial intemperance was likely to breed 
contempt with those who witnessed it. Even Trajan was obliged 
to provide that his orders, when he was carousing, should not be 
carried out, and that his attendants “should appeal from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober.” The way in which M. Nicolardot culls 
his instances of temperate and intemperate, economical and extra- 
vagant Emperors, putting Hadrian and ‘Tiberius, in this order, 
between Gordian II, and Pertinax, and Mark Antony and Cicero’s 
son after Trajan and Alexander Severus, is passing strange; but 
out of this jumble of citations one lights upon the discovery tliat 
Augustus was a lover of “ whitebait,” “Il aimait surtout le pain 
bis et les petits poissons” (p. 43). The brown bread settles the 
question! Puppies, too, were a delicacy at Rome as well as in 
China. The generation before Pliny would not have mistaken 
them on the table for sucking-pigs, like the sea-captain who dined 
with the mandarin. Young asses too, says Pliny, were a meat in 
high favour with Meecenas, though the taste went out with him, 
to reappear, no doubt, in our day in the addiction of modern Italy 
to Bologna sa Sow’s udders, camel’s heel, dormice fed on 
acorns and walnuts, were other Apician morsels, and in the “ fowl” 
line everything with wings was approved, from the ostrich and 
flamingo (Martial, ili. 58, 14) to the fieldfare and the becca-tico. 
A grand piece de résistance was the “ Porcus Trojanus” (p. 60), 
that is to say, a boar the flanks of which were filled, not with such 
stuffing as the Trojan horse, but with all manner of mincemeat. 
Connected, by the way, with mincemeats is that feature of the 
Roman table which is noticeable in their mélanges of every variety 
of shellfish, and indeed of flesh, fish, and fowl, as well as in the 
“compotes ” of all manner of fruits, that found favour with Roman 
epicures. The Roman varieties of fish form the subject of not a 
few loci classict. Among these are Martial, ii. 37 and x. 30, 
and M. Nicolardot has chosen a good passage from Apuleius to 
group as many fish as sae = sa But it must be added that he 
ignores even proximate identification. In the excellent appendix 
to Becker’s Gallus, by Mr. Metcalf, the “mullus,” “ rhombus,” 
“passer,” “ asellus,” “acipenser,” &c., are identified with the 
sea-barbel, turbot, flounder, haddock, and sturgeon respectively. 
Full particulars, too, are given of Roman shellfish. The French 
historian of the Table, however, shirks the whole fish ques- 
tion with the unworkmanlike confession that the whole subject 
is “un probléme pour le génie de Cuvier.” Roman vegetables 
are treated in a like perfunctory style. A remark or two is 
made on the monster cabbages and the heads of asparagus, three 
to the pound, which satistied a Roman bon-vivant ; but the ascer- 
tained varieties of cabbage and lettuce are passed over in silence. 
It would not have been irrelevant to notice the “ eruca,” or garden 
rocket, used alike as a salad and a spice; and the two sorts of 
“porrum,” of which the “capitatum” was superior to the “sec- 
tile.” On the whole, we cannot recommend the intelligent in- 

uirer to seek information from M. Nicolardot’s sections about 
toman “ desserts ” and “entremets.” 

By the time we have digested the first part of this book, and 
its concluding section on indigestions, there can be no doubt that 
its drift is to establish a distinction, which we consider very in- 
sufficiently established, between the Greeks as “ herbivorous” and 
the Romans as “carnivorous.” But it requires that one should 
wade through the second, or medizval, division of the book—one 
chapter of which is a simple réchauffé, without note or com- 
ment, of every meal recorded in the Gospels, while two more 
are a string of instances of Christian brethren or sisters who 
devoted their lives to feeding the poor, and fulfilling higher 
or lower culinary offices in monastery or convent—to arrive 
at a full perception of the author's guiding idea, which seems 
to be the working-out of a proportion sum on this wise, “As 
the Greeks are to the Romans, so are the French to the 
English.” What the author tries to establish, in his roundabout 
style, is that it was through the various steps of almsgiving and 
self-mortification, of lowly offices in providing for the needy, 
in voluntary poverty for the brethren’s sake, that the Romish 
Church became masters of the art of cookery, which they used, 
he would insinuate, to the ends of refinement and temperance, and 
with visible results upon the health and sobriety of Catholic coun- 
tries. All this-is hard to trace through strings of anecdotes, 
ey., Saint Liguori’s giving his sole pair of inexpressibles to a 
breechless beggar—Saint Narbert’s virtue in swallowing, without 
flinching, a spider that floated in the consecrated cup—and Cardinal 
Baronius’s humility in scrubbing the pots and pans of his monas- 
tery whilst he was clearing up historical dates and difficulties. 
Still we get to see what we are meant to see, that in our author's 
opinion the high position which “ the Church ” attained in “table” 
matters was not gained for the furtherance of luxury, but in the 
pursuance of lowly duties; and that, except in the case of over- 
developed culinary proficients, and their admirers among the black 
sheep in a monastery or two, a science acquired for the relief of 
the needy has proved a blessing to Christianity. It is the alterna- 
tion of fasting with feasting which does so much for health. It 
is this, we are told, that supersedes the need of adoctor. Look 
at the English, says M. Nicolardot, with a flourish of trumpets, 
“ L’ Institution de Quatre-Temps peut tenir lieu de ces purgatifs 
dont les carnivores Anglais sont obligés, chaque renouvellement de 
saison, de se faire une habitude aussi sage qu’opportune de l’avis 
des docteurs les plus éclairés ” (p. 182). Itis “the Church” which 
reduces the consumption of ardent spirits, we are told, and thereb 


‘greeable to foes, The Roman unanimity as to the number of guests 


the proportion of suicides in Catholic France (p. 177). It is 
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“the Church” which brings man back to the instincts of his 
nature, which is rather frugivorous than carnivorous. Nay, the 
Church, we are meant to gather from p. 233, is as much ahead in 
the appliances of civilization as in everything else. In Christian 
France forks were introduced in the thirteenth century; Pro- 
testant England never learnt the use of them till the eighteenth. 
From the costly vessels of the altar the French got a hint for 
adorning and beautifying their salles de festin. The English salles 
@ manger recall the barrenness and dryness of a Huguenot temple 
© 231). The French table is the model of tables because, before 
else, it is Christian. The Englishman never sees anything but 

a dish of meat, and knows nothing of soups and desserts. In 
Christian France alone does woman hhold her proper place at the 
table; and it is because England and Germany have erred from the 
faith, that that French gaiety, which is the counterpart of Attic 
wit, is chased from the dinners of those carnivorous unbelievers. 
“ C'est la gaieté qui a animé et caractérisé la table chrétienne. En 
Angleterre le silence est d’habitude, et presque 1’étiquette a table ” 
(P. 250). Wecould say a word or two about that frugivorous 
hristian people the Irish, whose “ potatoes ” are commemorated, 
while their “ poteen ” is kept in the background ; but it would not 
convince M. Nicolardot, who is bent upon poking the “carnivore 
a ” in the waistcoat, and repeatedly crying out “ Rosbif” to 


But one protest we must make. While quite prepared to own 
the debt which gastronomy owes to monastic institutions, tokens 
of which are visible in the fact that, as Brillat Savarin has re- 
marked, all the best wines and liqueurs have come from the 
monasteries ; nay more, while disposed to concede that Friar Tuck, 


| was to Vittoria the beginning of sorrows. 
within certain limits, has been a benefactor to civilization, we are | 


yet wholly unable to take in M. Nicolardot’s elaborate argument that | 
the “monks of old” invented their exquisite dishes, liqueurs, and | 
confections by way of self-mortification and penance, and abase- | 


ment of self for the good of the brethren. 


As a chapter on “in- | 


digestions” summed up the first portion of ZL’ Histoire de la 


Table, we should have been glad of one on “digestion” at the 


end of the second, to enable us to swallow a theory so pre-| 


posterous. 


VITTORIA COLONNA.* 


HE caprice of fame is a stock subject with moralists and 
poets. It is not, indeed, so wonderful that the prophet 
who is predestined to a posthumous immortality should often 
live unhonoured and die unwept among his own contemporaries. 
He is before his age, and they do not understand him, or his 
greatness oppresses them, and they revenge themselves by a con- 
spiracy of silence. We are all familiar with the story of Milton 
receiving fifteen pounds for the manuscript of Paradise Lost, and 
of the extemporized synod of Tory squires and parsons who met 
after the Restoration in an ale-house, and consigned his writings— 
as they hoped for ever—to the flames. What is not so obvious at 
first sight 1s why those who have been both loved and lovely in 
their lives should sometimes drop out of remembrance as though 
they had never been. Yet the brave men who lived before 
Agamemnon, and whose memory no “sacred poet” has enshrined, 
were probably looked up to as heroes in their lifetime. Even the 
voluminous hagiology of the Catholic or the Comtist Calendar 
does not profess to be more than a specimen of the triumphs of 
sanctity or of genius. Whether a contemporary reputation shall 
survive the tomb depends, in fact, very much, in the first instance, 
on accident. The life and journal of Eugénie de Guérin would 
robably have remained unknown, at least in England, if Mr. | 
Matthew Arnold had not stepped forward at the nick of time — 
to rescue her name from oblivion by publicly recognising in 
her character that “ distinction” which in another sense he 
has conferred upon it. One thing is clear—that the verdict of 
posterity, once accorded, whether for honour or for neglect, is 
very rarely reversed. We need not, therefore, be so much sur- 
prised that Vittoria Colonna, who, as one of her biographers 
complains, “passed for a divinity during life, is not even re- 
garded as a saint after her death.” Nor is it at all likely 
that this new memoir of her will do much to rehabilitate her 
fame. It may be quite true that “in three hundred and fifty 
years there has been no other lady who can be compared to her.” 
But after three hundred and fifty years it is too late to ask the 
world to reconsider its judgment, and replace the fallen idol on 
the pedestal where she once stood to receive the enthusiastic 
homage of Italian statesmen, poets, and divines. And, if it was 
not too late, Mrs. Roscoe would hardly be likely to succeed where 
M. Deumier and Mrs. Jameson have failed. e do not notice 
her book so much for its own merits, on which something shall 
be said presently, as for the real interest inspired by its subject. We 
may, however, say at once that the sudden ph rt of Vittoria 
Colonna’s poetical reputation is not difficult to account for. Hers 
may truly be called the “ poetry of a beautiful soul,” but, so far as 
we can judge from the extracts here presented to us, it is hardly 
beautiful poetry. There is about it a tender grace of affection, 
—- and refinement ; but there is little of the fire of. 
enius. er genuine nobility of character and her matchless 
auty were her true title to distinction. But it is only fair to 
add that whatever merits her poetry does possess, Mrs, Roscoe 
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apt to be rather flat, but it may at least be expected to be agen. 
rate. ‘The following astounding specimen from Vittoria’s sone, 
“To her Deceased Father” (p. 60) will show how far the trans. 
lator is acquainted with the first rudiments of Italian. The stan 
in the original runs thus :— 

Non piango gia il tuo ben, ma I’ empia e fella 

Sorte del mondo, il qual, mentre vivesti, 

Col dotto stil cosi onorato festi, 

Che non fu ugual in questa etade, o in quella. 
The last two lines are rendered by Mrs. Roscoe, “ Thou gavest, 
splendour to those honoured féte days (!) which never were equalled 
either in this age or any other.” Perhaps she will try her hang 
at Sanskrit in her next volume. 

Vittoria, the heiress of the famous Ghibelline family of th 
Colonnas, boasting even then an antiquity of some five centuries, 
was born in 1490, at the Castle of Marino, on the Alban Lake 
At four years old she was betrothed, by desire of the King of 
Naples, to Francesco, son of the Marquis of Pescara, a boy of her 
own age; and a year later her father, Fabrizio Colonna, on bej 
appointed Grand Constable of Naples, consigned her to the car 
of the sister of her betrothed bridegroom, the Duchess of Fra. 
cavilla. The two children were brought up together, and very 
early began to manifest a passionate attachment for each other, 
so that in this case the political marriage became also a marr 
of love. It took place, not in 1507, as some writers have stated, 
but in 1509, at the Castle of Ischia, and there the husband an 
wife spent three happy years together. In 1512 the Maruis 
was called to serve the King in the war with France, and this 
Not that she had 
any wish to detain him. She heartily sympathized with the 
chivalrous temper of the day, and the Spartan motto “With this 
or upon this,” inscribed on her husband’s shield. But it wasa 
bitter grief to her to hear of his being severely wounded and 
taken prisoner a month or two later, at the battle of Ravenna, 
and heavier trials were soon to follow. On his release, Pescarm 
returned for a while to his wife at Ischia, and in 1516, de- 
spairing of any children of their own, they adopted the y 
Marquis of Vasto, who is described as a rude boy, but “beau- 
tiful as an angel.” His rudeness was soon cured, and he 
up under her tutelage to reward his adopted mother with the 
lifelong affection of a devoted son; but she had to moum 
his death some years before her own, in the fatal Algerian 
expedition of Charles V. In 1521 Vittoria, then at Rome 
with her husband, under the brilliant reign of Leo X., was 
in the zenith of her beauty and her popularity. But that same 
year the Marquis was called away trom her once more to serve 


_ under Charles V., and, by her wish as well as his own, the 
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Vasto accompanied him. “Take him,” she said; “it is better 
he should be killed in battle than that a descendant of your noble 
house should be a coward.” Vasto was not killed, but four years 
later the Marquis of Pescara himself sank under the effect of 
wounds received at the battle of Pavia. His wife and the young 
heir were summoned for a last interview to Milan, and from that 
time forward a great darkness settled upon her widowed life. 
But for the interference of the Pope (Clement VII.), who posi- 
tively forbade it, she would have taken the veil at the convent of 
St. Silvestro. She retired, instead, first to the home of her child- 
hood, the Castle of Marino, and then to Ischia, and for the next 
seven years her thoughts and her writings were entirely occupied 
with the memories of the past; nor could she ever be induced to 
listen to any proposals for a second marriage. The following 
lines strike the keynote of her poetry at this period :— 

O viver mio nojoso, o avversa sorte ! 

Cerco I’ oscurita, fuggo la luce, 

Odio la vita ognor, bramo la morte. 

Quel, ch’ agli occhi altrui nuoce, a’ miei rilucs, 

Perché chiudendo lor, s’ apron le porte 

Alla cagion ch’ al mio Sol mi conduce, 
Gradually she awoke to the old interests, if not to the old happi- 
ness, of her life. She had always enjoyed literature and — 
society. And we find her now on terms of close intercourse. 
friendship with Ludovico Dolce, Cardinal Bembo, Castiglione, 
Veronica Gambara, Countess of Correggio—a poetess, like her- 
self—and, to name no others, with two of the most celebrated 
members of the reforming party in the Roman Church of that 
day, Pole and Contarini. Charles V., when in Rome, honoure 
her with a visit, and she seems to have been instrumental i 
getting Bembo raised to the cardinalate. When she was invited, 
in 1537, by the Duke to Ferrara, he asked all the most distin 
guished men in Lombardy and Venetia to meet her there, and 
Ariosto complimented her in the Orlando Furioso, But her 
absorbing interests were religious, and Mrs. Roscoe, apparently 
oblivious of Dante, calls her “ the first, if not the only, sacred poet 
of Italy, with the exception of Michael lo.” Her intimate 
friendship with the great sculptor was indeed the chief solace of 
her later years. They did not meet till 1538, when she was 
already forty-eight years old and he was sixty-four. He was then 
in the midst of his eight years’ work of painting the “ Last 
Judgment” for the Sistine Chapel, and had only recently lost his 
father, whose place she in some measure supplied in his affections, 
though they never dreamt of marrying. Grimm says that the 
few years during which this friendship lasted—she died _ 
before him—were the happiest of his whole life. We must 1 
room for a curious extract from the manuscript journal of a Spanish 
D'Ollanda, describing his first introduction t 


the illustrious friends, when on a visit to Rome. It throws some 
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light incidentally both on her habits and on the religious con- 
dition of.the Roman Court at the time. Paul IIL had lately 
ed to the Papacy, and had begun his reign, it may be 
bered, by as a batch of reforming Cardinals, among 
hom were Contarini, Sadolet, and Pole :— 


Tolomei helped me to become acquainted with Michael Angelo through 
jo, the Pope’s secretary. He left word that 1 should find him in the 
gbureh of San Silvestro on Mount Cavallo; where, with the Marchesa di 
ra, he was hearing the exposition of the Epistles of St. Paul. So I 
off for San Silvestro. Vittoria Colonna, the Marchesa di Pescara, 
and sister of Ascanio Colonna, is one of the noblest and most famous women 
jn Italy, and in the whole world. She is beautiful, pure in conduct, and 
yainted with the Latin tongue ; in short, she is adorned with every grace 
which can redound to a woman’s praise. Weary of the brilliant life which she 
jumerly led, she has quite devoted herself, since the death of her husband, to 
thoughts on Christ, and to study. She supports the needy of her sex, and 
forth as a mode! of genuine Christian piety. She was the intimate 
fiend of Tolomei, and I owe her acquaintance to him. I entered ; they 
aked me to take a place, and the reading and exposition of the Epistles 
was continued. When it was ended, the Marchesa spoke ; and looking at 
meand Tolomei, said, “1 am not quite wrong if I imagine that Messer 
Francesco would rather listen to Michael Angelo on painting than Fra 
Ambrosio upon the Pauline Epistles.” “Madam,” I replied, “ your 
[ecellenza seems to entertain the opinion that everything which is not 
painting and art, is foreign and unintelligible to me. It will certainly be 
yay agreeable to me to hear Michael Augelo speak, but I prefer Fra 
Ambrosio’s exposition of the Epistles of St. Paul.” I spoke with some 
pique “ You need not take it so seriously,” said Tolomei ; “ the Marchesa 
certainly did not mean that a man who is a good painter, is not good for 
wything else. We Italians rank too high for that. Perhaps the words of 
the Marchesa were intended to intimate, that besides the enjoyment we have 
had, the other, of hearing Michael Angelo speak to-day, is still in store for 
w.” “Ifit be so,” 1 replied, “ it would be after all nothing extraordinary, 
for your Eccellenza would only be following your usual habit of granting a 
thousand times more than one ventured to desire.” The Marchesa smiled. 
“We ought to know how to give,” she said, “ when a grateful mind is con- 
cemed, and here especially, when giving and receiving afford equal enjoy- 
went.” One of her retinue yoy at her call, “Do youknow Michael 
Angelo’s dwelling ? Go and tell him that I and Messer Tolomei are here in 
the chapel, where it is beautifully cocl, and the church, too, is private and 
agreeable ; and that I beg to ask him whether he is inclined to lose a few hours 
here in our society, and to turn them into gain for us—but not a word that 
the gentleman from Spain is here.” After a few minutes, in which neither of 
them spoke, we heard knocking at the door: every one feared it could not 
leMichael Angelo. Fortunately the servant had met him close by San 
Silvestro, as he was just on the point of going to the Therm (warm baths). 
He was coming up the Esquiline way, in conversation with his colour- 
grinder, Urbino ; he fell at once into the snare, and it was he who knocked 
atthedoor. The Marchesa rose to receive him, and remained standing some 
time, till she had made him take a place betwixt herself and ‘Tolomei. I 
now seated myself at a little distance from them. At first they were silent ; 
but the Marchesa, who could never speak without elevating those with 
whom she conversed, and even the place where she was, began to lead the 
enversation with the greatest art, upon all possible things, without how- 
ever touching even remotely on painting. She wished to give Michael 
Angelo assurance. She proceeded as if approaching an unassailable fortress, 
% long as he was on his guard. And here D’Ollanda describes with what 
delicate tact she at last drew out from the great artist a discourse on paint- 
ing, which he gives in full. “ Your Eccellenza has only to command, and 
1 obey,” said Michael Angelo; and forthwith he compares the German, 
Spanish, and Italian schools, “ Art belongs to no land, it comes from 
Heaven,” he said; and ‘lolomei remarked that the Emperor Maximilian, 
when he pardoned an artist who had been condemned to death, had said, 
“Tcan make earls and dukes, but God alone can make a great artist.” 
Another of Vittoria’s inner circle of confidants was the famous 
Capuchin monk and preacher, Ochino of Siena, who has been 
styled the Luther of Italy. In 1540 he was contessor to the Pope, 
but the following year, having escaped from Italy to Geneva, he 
openly proclaimed himself a Protestant, and preached against the 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Personality of the Holy Ghost. 
Mrs. Roscoe, whose theological proclivities ‘are tiresomely obtru- 
sive throughout the volume, is very anxious to make us believe 
that nothing but a pardonable moral cowardice prevented Vittoria 
fom following his example, and this in the teeth of the following 
bosiscript quoted from one of her letters to Cardinal Pole, to whom 
ale was not likely to write with any reserve on such matters :— 
I grieve exceedingly that when he (Ochino) believes to save 
ts from shipwreck, he the more exposes himself to the 
floods, being outside of that ark which saves.” We have already 
sen that one great trial yet awaited her, second only in intensit 
? y y 
to the loss of her husband, in the death of her adopted son, the 
uis of Vasto. She did not long survive him, dying at Rome 
carly in 1547. Cardinal Pole was one of her executors, and she 
leit him ten thousand scudi, which he declined to accept. She 
desired, from a feeling of humility, to be buried as a professed 
ster in the common cemetery of the nuns of St. Anna. Whether 
or not her wishes were complied with, her sepulchre, like that of 
the Great, remains unknown to this day, as though her 
Very name as well as her memory was destined to fade from the 
‘ene where she once played so conspicuous a part. 
® are loth to speak harshly of what has evidently been a 
ve of love, and even the disjecta membra of such a life as that 
a _— Colonna cannot but possess an interest for all admirers 
it; e beautiful in nature or in art. But, as a literary production, 
simpossible to praise Mrs. Roscoe’s book. In thie first place, 
arrangement is elaborately inconsecutive, and we are hurried 
«wards and forwards, at the caprice of the writer, with a pro- 
defoor of the chronological sequence of events. ‘This 
yo tis rendered still more practically inconvenient by the entire 
nee of anything in the shape of index or titles to the chapters. 
off af again, the authoress hus a truly feminine fondness for going 
& tangent into speculations very remotely connected with 
subject, and neither novel nor striking in themselves. We 
pe tuned just now of her constantly foisting in her theological 
ments and antipathies. One gets quite bored—there is no 


ve 


other word for it—with the laboured attempts, in season and out 
of season, to prove that Vittoria was a Protestant at heart, though 
there is absolutely nothing in her writings to suggest such an idea; 
while there is a good deal, for instance in her passionate addresses 
to the Virgin, to imply the contrary. This same tendency leads 
Mrs. Roscoe to spin out her tale with a quantity of purely irrelevant 
— Za one place we on a series of extracts from the Times 
and the Siécle of 1866 about the regulations against importing 

rohibited books into the Roman Sten Then, again, ean 
-ole was a friend of Vittoria Colonna, we are treated to a whole 
chapter upon his subsequent career in England, which only com- 
menced six years after her death ; where, moreover, Mr. Froude’s 
groundless paradox of his becoming a persecutor in his new 
position is sedulously reproduced. With still less semblance of 
reason another chapter is devoted to Erasmus and Luther, and a 
third to Ignatius Loyala, as Mrs. Roscoe is pleased invariably to 
call him. In short, a good third of the volume might be in place 
in a collection of fugitive sketches of the Reformation or of 
Europe in the sixteenth century, but is absurdly irrelevant in 
what calls itself a Life of Vittoria Colonna. Of the so-called 
translations we have spoken already. Three Lats gy from 
engravings of pictures or medals, are given, which fully bear 
out her reputation for beauty, and will probably do more than 
anything else in the book to perpetuate her memory. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER.* 


OTHING sweetens life so much as a hobby. As an ingredient 
in human happiness it comes next, we think, to the possession 
of a quiet conscience. It matters not much what it is. Whether 
its object be old books, or church architecture, or Volunteering, or 
photography, its effect is the same, to furnish a man with the 
wapepyov of which the busiest—they perhaps most of all—feel the 
need. A man with a hobby is ennui-proof. He can snap his 
fingers at the aimlessness and listlessness which creep even into 
lives that are both useful and professional. All his leisure hours 
acquire a point and purpose. Released from his daily drudgery, 
he can potter over old bookstalls, or march his men to arill, or 
stain his fingers with acids, without finding one moment hang 
heavy on his hands. The record of his day shows not merely 
“something achieved, something done,” but, over and above, 
something enjoyed as only an enthusiast can enjoy it, ay oo | 
added to his store of pure and legitimate pleasure. And thoug' 
some hobbies are less portable than others, the grand advan 
of a hobby is that he can usually carry it with him, and with it 
a fund of inexhaustible interest, wherever he goes. His friend 
the rector may be dull, but the parish church is a friend of whom 
he never tires. Young ladies may be insipid, but the comparative 
merits of breechloaders and the relative efliciency of local corps 
are subjects which can always pleasantly engage his thoughts. 
When he travels, the Museum or the Picture Gallery is not a 
mere place to lounge away an hour in. In such places, if art be 
his speciality, he is on enchanted ground—in a fairy palace, into 
the subtle charm of which none but the initiated like himself can 
enter. Whatever be the nature of the hobby, and some hobbies 
of course are more elevating than others, the etlect of all, so far as 
individual happiness is concerned, is the same—to rovide a stream 
of pleasure whch shall run, as it were, in a parallel line with the 
stream of a man’s work. The grand point is to get a hobby ; what 
specific form it assumes is a matter of secondary importance. Only 
let it be innocent, and, considering the peculiar frailty of the 
hobby-rider, let us add, not too expensive. 
Perhaps the latter caution is not quite unnecessary in the case 
of the particular hobby of which this little volume treats. In a 
chatty, desultory manner, and with a good many obiter comments 
on things not strictly to be included in the category of bric-d-brac, 
Major Byng Hall gives us the result of his personal experiences as 
a collector of old china. As an “ oflicial wanderer over the face 
of the earth” he has been enabled to peep into many a bric-a-brac 
shop in the various Continental capitals which others may never 
have had a chance of visiting. And the opportunity has been 
turned to good account. Not only have his “ ceramic pursuits” 
been a source of unalloyed pleasure, but they have been “ not 
altogether unaccompanied wit profit, and always combined with 
great interest and instruction.” Autobiographical details are 
always suggestive ; but, from the nature of the case, the Major's 
“hints” to the intending or inexperienced collector do not come 
to very much. ‘The gist of his “ advice’’—or, to speak more 
correctly, his warning—is merely this, that an amateur must know 
his business, and, if he wants to obtain really fine specimens, be 
ready to pay a long price for them. Both which ogre are 
doubtless indisputable—not to say self-evident—but not likely 
to be of much practical use to the novice. To the wholly ignorant, 
as our author justly observes, no book ever published is of 
much avail. the bric-d-brac hunter has not an eye for art, 
combined with refined taste, whether as regards ancient or modern 
works, together with years of practical knowledge, he is a mere 
child in the hands of the dealers. An extensive and correct list 
of works is of great theoretical service to the collector, but nowa- 
days there is hardly any article which is not imitable. Amidst 
all the chicanery of this limited-liability and swindling era, 
there is none equal to that of a foreign bric-d-brac seller. Our 
author draws a distinction between the total and the partial de- 


* The Adventures of a Bric-a-Brac Hunter. By Major Byng Hall, 
London: Tinsley Brothers. 1868. 
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ception by which the amateur may be victimized. He draws a 
sketch of the typical young lady, who thinks it the right thing 
on visiting Dresden to invest in a piece of china, in happy 
ignorance that similar treasures, and possibly far better, might 
have been purchased in the Strand for half the money. Even 
the Major has made blunders. “ Moi qui vous parle,” is his 
candid avowal, “have been frequently deceived. Often have I 
become the possessor of some piece of trumpery which in my vanity 
I believed to be a priceless treasure.” Short of throwing away 
his money on mere rubbish, the novice may be mistaken in the 
real value of an article. A Sévres cup may be a Sévres cup, and 
worthless, save that it is Sévres. There is Wedgwood and Wedg- 
wood. Between two Dresden groups there may be all the diffe- 
rence of the highest and lowest art. “A Carl-Theodore figure 
may bear clearly developed the initials of Carl Theodore and the 
Crown Elector of Palatine (where is Palatine?) ; a Berlin cup may 
be graced with the pencil of 2 Watteau; and yet the specimens 
may not be true, the porcelain may not be fine, the outline and exe- 
cution may fall far short of that perfection which alone can satisfy 
the eye of the accomplished connoisseur.” The Major’s conclusion 
is perfectly sound, though not very grammatically expressed, that 
“practical knowledge, and that instinctive appreciation of perfection 
which is the fruit of long experience, are the only real and efficient 
guides by which the bric-d-brac hunter may secure prizes in the 
markets of the world.” The other requisite for success, if the 
tinest specimens are desired, is a long purse. “It is not a question 
of money,” observes our author, though he goes on to add incon- 
sequently enough, in the next sentence, that as real treasures are 
all but unobtainable, the price asked for them is so exorbitant that 
the novice holds up his hands with astonishment and disgust ; in 
which case it certainly is a question of money. What the Major 
probably means is that it is not merely a question of money. Money 
alone will not secure a judicious outlay. It must be combined 
with that special knowledge and experience on which he justly 
insists. 

After this résumé of the pitfalls which beset the path of the 
bric-a-brac hunter, one feels a certain curiosity to know how Major 
Hall himself fared in the research. On the whole, he has no 
reason to complain of his luck. At Messina he picks up for five 
francs an exquisite Bueno Retiro cup, valued in London at from 
five to six pounds. St. Petersburg is peculiarly rich in Wedg- 
wood. It is almost inconceivable, our author observes, what a 
vast quantity of it has found its way to the city of the Czars. 
Though much of it is not exactly for sale, he had the good fortune 
to uire two vases of extreme beauty, and several plagues of 
wnuleatied chasteness, for a price for which scarcely one, even if 
found, could now be obtained. Unhappily, the Major, being then 
“in his apprenticeship,” parted with them to a friend for about 
a sixth of their value. At Madrid a happy chance throws in his 
way another treasure. ss in the Calle Alcaza, he noticed 
some cups in the window of a shop. In the course of conversation, 
their owner expressed a desire to show something of more value— 
a handsome china déjeuner then in his possession. Having con- 
ducted his visitor through several dark passages into a room filled 
with dusty old furniture, he produced trom a large brass-bound 
box a déjeuner of the most lovely modern Sévres ever beheld. 
Having examined the mark, the Major inquired the price, which 
was far beyond what he was disposed to give. The owner, how- 
ever, appeared extremely anxious to part with it, and urged the 
Sefor to come again and see it by daylight, which the Major 
promised to do. Accordingly, on the next morning, the china 
was again exhibited, and in the brighter light naturaliy to much 
more advantage. After some bargaining an offer of fifty napoleons 
was made, halt in joke, as more than 200/. had been demanded. This 
offer was neither accepted nor refused, but while it was under con- 
sideration the door suddenly flew open and in rushed two of the 
most disagreeable-looking ruffians. ‘“ We were behind the door,” 
said one of them, “and heard you offer fifty sovereigns for the 
china.” The Major, thinking that he had got into a den of 
thieves, quietly replied that his offer had been made in napoleons. 
*‘ Nevertheless,” he added, “if you will bring the china to my 
hotel 1 will give you fifty sovereigns,” being glad by any means 
to escape from so disagreeable a position. Upon this a boisterous 
parley again rose, during which he was detained another half- 
hour—a prisoner in fact. At last release came in the person of a 
well-dressed gentleman, who had doubtless been sent for, and who 
evidently had a perfect knowledge both of the rutfians and of the 
china. Asked to explain the affair, the stranger, premising that 
he was a Spanish nobleman, observed to his companion that he 
ought not to trust himself in such places. The Major expressed 
his surprise at the notion of danger in the principal street of 
Madrid, and ended by requesting his friend to inform the people 
of the house that if the china in question was delivered at his 
hotel by twelve o’clock the next day, the 40/. should be paid; but 
if not, the matter should be laid before the English Minister, and 
compensation and punishment exacted for his forcible detention. 
This threat had its effect. On the following morning the box, with 
its contents, was duly delivered. Our author subsequently visited 
Sévres, and ascertained that this beautiful specimen of modern 
Sévres had been sent by King Louis Philippe asa marriage present 
to Queen Isabella. How it came into the hands in which he 
found it, the Major does not explain. The readeér’s curiosity is 
balked by a somewhat mysterious intimation that, from a desire 
not to injure or question the honesty of others, he will endeavour 
to forget all the curious details of the affair which have since come 
to his knowledge. 


hunter. Major Hall relates the vicissitudes of a dish which he 
fondly believed to be Palissy until some candid friend undeceiveg 
him by pronouncing it a modern French production. Hay; 
taken it to dispose of at St. Petersburg he found it, on arriy, 
broken into twenty pieces; and was about to toss the ts 
into the river, when his hostess intervened and carried them g 
with her. On his return to the Russian capital, six months afine 
wards, the self-same dish was presented to him in an admirable 
state of restoration. It would seem, however, to have bec, 
destined to mishap. On its re-transfer to England it was agai, 
smashed to pieces, Mended once more, and this time with muc} 
more success, it adorns, after all its adventures, the collection of , 
friend. Our author's bric-d-brac operations are by no means ep. 
fined to professed dealers. In order to avoid the beaten track, i 
is necessary to get introductions to private houses, in company 
with some one who knows the language well. In such cass 
courtesy of manner combined with attention may sometimes engh|, 
you without offence to purchase, though the seller be not exacily 
a dealer. Major Hall gives an amusing account of a visit which 
he made to a Circassian princess who possessed a small by 
choice collection, and who, though receiving her visitors in g 
dirty dressing-gown, showed herself to be quite capable of driviny 
a sharp bargain. 

This volume contains a sketch of some of the principal chin 
and porcelain factories of the Continent. Perhaps the most jp. 
teresting is that of the old porcelain manufactory of Vienna, 
established by De Blaquier in 1708. No establishment of the 
kind had ever more difficulties to contend with at starting, |; 
was long ere the precious secret of producing porcelain, 
with such jealousy, was obtained by Austria, owing to the con- 
tinued precautions of the Elector of Saxony. The only standards 
of work at that period were specimens brought from China and 
Japan. But by degrees the secrets of Meissen oozed out, De 
Blaquier succeeded in bribing Stenzel, one of the Arcanists—s 
those conversant with the mysteries of china manufacture wer 
termed—to join him as one of his co-operatives at Vienna. Sub- 
sequently the Arcanist, angry at not being — paid accord- 
ing to his contract, returned to Meissen, and not only took his 
secret with him, but maliciously destroyed many of the models he 
had designed. In 1744 the factory, not being successful, was 
offered to the Imperial Government. Under the direction of the 
State, it continued to make progress, until in 1784 it passed under 
the management of Baron Lérgenthal, when it entered on its best 
period—a new era of taste and production. There exist specimens 
of unrivalled beauty and consummate taste, both as to colour and 
gilding. In spite of the interruptions occasioned by war it con- 
tinued to flourish until the close of 1815. Subsequently it began 
to decline, and, as the expense of its maintenance was great, it was 
suppressed by the Imperial Government. 

It is likely enough that large fortunes are, as Major Hall asserts, 
realized by bric-a-brac dealers. He has known men in the pn- 
fession who, in the space of ten years, have risen from poverty to 
wealth by it. As an illustration he mentions that he was onc 
accosted in some gardens near Vienna by a well-dressed gentleman 
whom he took for the Swedish Minister, but whe proved to be 4 
person who had risen by his knowledge of the “ ceramic art” from 
the position of a servant in an Austrian family, As an amateur, 
however, he dwells more on the pleasure than on the profit of his 
favourite pursuit. We quote the following passage, not only fo: 
the genuine enthusiasm which it breathes, but as a fair specimen 
of our author's style, which is rather flippant and affected, and by 
no means free from slips of grammar which a little care might 
have avoided :— 

I should be almost ashamed to confess how much pleasure these fragile 
treasures afford me. For hours I sit amidst my friends, pen or book it 
hand. That group before me was purchased under particular circum 
stances, and not only recalls to mind p.easant days, but tells me mu 
of the history of the country whence it was obtained, and the era in which 
it was produced. Who will venture to say that the lips of a Pompadour ot 
Du Barry may not have kissed those small but exquisite Stvres cups? 
not Wedgwood paying me a morning visit, with his friend Flaxman, asl 
look at these vases? Do not the guns of Wellington's artillery sound in 
distance as I contemplate that glorious group of Buen Retiro? And ~y 
not the Bay of Naples spread itself before me, and the towering peak | 
Vesuvius send forth its flames, as I handle that creamy china cup with its 
exquisite painting of Capo di Monte? My Chelsea ware recalls the memory 
of Addison, who dated so many of his pleasant essays from that locality. 
My Battersea reminds me of sceptical Jacobite Bolingbroke. At. 
moment I am at Florence, then at Viesss. For a few minutes I dwell m 
the Palatine, and thence take wing to Dresden. Now I touch my lips wil 
the thin emerald-coloured glass of early Venice ; then hold aloft the heavier 
but richer goblet of Bohemia. ’ 

This is rather tall talk; but it quite confirms what we said at 
starting about the pleasure which a hobby yields. 


AFTER LIFE.* 

pus book belongs to that branch of literature which goes 

the name of “ Sunday novels.” When the two services vik 
their omega sermons, the Sunday school, the Sunday 
the heavy but hurried early dinner, and the nes but wich 
satisfying tea, are all ended, there comes an awkward pause i . 
the dwellers in country parsonages find it very difficult to fi 1 
manner consistent with local customs, Then it is 3 that the wol™ 


the 
* After Life: a Sequel to “The Journal of a Home Life.” By 
of “ Herbert,” &e. London: Longmans & Co. 1868. 
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of the authoress of Amy ITerbert and Laneton Parsonage are in 
nquest. They fulfil, more exactly perhaps than those of any 
writer, all the conditions considered necessary in a Sunday 
yovel. Such a book must of course introduce modern characters 
circumstances, or it would not afford any relief to the 
gmbre tone of the rest of the Sunday routine, and thus would 
fil to attract and interest the weaker brethren. The writer 
wust, therefore, place upon the stage a certain number of 
elderly persons occupying a good social position, a certain number 
of pretty young ladies, and a due proportion of eligible young 
temen. The elderly folks must exchange calls, give dinner- 
parties, blacken characters, make matches, go shopping, and 
qtertain visitors. The young folks must meet, keep irthdays, 
fir, gossip, marry, and be given in marriage. But it is well 
tood that all these matters are to be mere accessories, 
gd not of the essence of the novel. The really essential in- 
dents, the events upon which the story hinges, or at any rate 
those in which it reaches a climax, must be of a semi-religious, 
grat least of a churchy, description. Thus, it is desirable that a 
dergyman should be introduced into the company, that he should 
take a leading part in the action and the dialogue, and that the 
dderly and mi re ladies should group themselves around 
him in a series of tableaux, with that entire confidence and devo- 
tin which are on by women only to their milliners and their 
dergy. It is requisite that the majority of the characters 
should be women, and not men; otherwise the thin thread of cir- 
qumstance which binds the story together would soon be rudely 
enpet, and the narrative would tumble to pieces. For in the 
Sunday novel it is not considered essential that the plot should be 
lid or elaborated with much care, that the events should follow 
each other naturally, or that the reader's interest should be con- 
centrated upon one or two central figures. All this is un- 
important. hat is important is that the book should have a 
noral, or rather a clerical, drift; and that it should be a kind of 
dramatic sermon, the players in which all consciously or un- 
consciously combine to illustrate and enforce certain leading 
ethical di 
After Life is the continuation of a story begun in a previous 
volume, called the Journal of a Home Life, in which Mrs. An- 
struther, a strictly churchy and respectable, but very weak, morbid, 
shy, and timidly secretive woman, describes her efforts to educate a 
young family of six children, to two of whom she is ——* 
which has been left to her charge by a dying husband. She chro- 
uicles the progress of her undertaking in the dullest of diaries, of 
which it is scarcely possible to imagine any one, even in a country 
parsonage on a Sunday evening, reading more than a dozen conse- 
cutive pages without the most intense feeling of weariness. The 
book is, however, a genuine specimen of the Sunday-novel class; 
and it must not be forgotten that these works have a strictly 


-esoteric intention. They are not written for the profit or delecta- 


tion of ordinary readers, but as manuals for the use of a certain 
liberal fraction of that large party in Great Britain which believes 
that man was made for the Sabbath, and not the Sabbath for man. 
And to those who have the historic imagination, the happy faculty 
of placing themselves hypothetically in the position, and of clothing 
themselves in fancy with the sentiments and the prejudices, of the 
disciples for whose benefit any given philosophy has been de- 
veloped, it is conceivable that even the Jowrnal of a Home Life 
and its sequel, After Life, may find thankful readers. Exoteric 
aiticism of the Sunday novel is unevailing. No critic should 
attempt to discuss such a work who cannot, either in reality 
or in imagination, take up the book at eight o’clock on Sunday 
evening in a country vicarage. Under such circumstances, and in 
the frame of mind which those circumstances tend to produce, it 
may be possible to relish the record of quarrels and misunder- 
siandings occasioned or smoothed over at district-meetings or in 
Sunday schools; to be interested in flirtations hallowed by their 
being conducted in organ-lofts; and even, perhaps, to be thankful 
for occasional patches of sensation, such as the sudden death of 
Mr. Randolph from the fail of a tree in a thunderstorm, the 
telegram which deprives John Penrhyn (or Penryhn, as the name 
18 spelt in the first half of the journal) of his fortune, or that 
Which announces his death to the dancers at Ina’s wedding. 
It might have been supposed that an educational diary written 
» ee authoress of Principles of Education would be designed to 
ustrate, by a practical example, the principles which were 
enunciated in that book. This, however, is not the case. It 
Would be quite useless to endeavour to extract from the Home 
Journal or from After Life any system or theory of the education 
of children. Occasional glimpses of a theory appear, as in the 
dogma that girls should be = sis] at home with the assistance 
of visiting masters, and should always have separate dressing- 
Tooms—evidently the Radley “cubicle” theory applied to do- 
nestic life ; that boys should go to private schools, and be trained 
tou ness by being made to wait upon their sisters in the 
holidays; that step-children should not be encouraged to call 
oe step-mother “mamma,” because it teaches them untruth- 
fulness ; that boys should be required to select a profession as 
cutly as possible, but should not be urged to become clergymen 
‘galnst their will; and the like. But it is not the object of these 
th ks to lay down any system of education. On the contrary, 
eirdrift is to illustrate the conclusion—at which, apparently, the 
fboress has recently arrived—that all direct systems of educa- 
on are futile or of little value, that there is not and cannot be 
“ art or science of education, and therefore that all writers and 
Practical students of the subject, from King Solomon to Mr. 


rata ag Spencer, might as well have spared themselves their 
rouble. 

This doctrine is not stated in such plain terms either in the 
Home Journal or in After Life. But it was undoubtedly in the 
mind of the authoress when she prefixed to both volumes the some- 
what trite motto L’homme propose, mais Dieu dispose ; the appli- 
cation of which to the subject of education is given at the _ =e 
of her diary by Mrs. Anstruther, evidently speaking the mind of 
the authoress, in the following terms :— 

Not one of my children has realized my ideal, And yet I do not say that 
this ideal would have been better than the reality ; for never supposed they 
would be = ; I never imagined them gifted with wonderful talents ; but 
I fancied I understood the materials with which I had to deal, and that, by 
working upon them in certain ways, I should assuredly produce a foreseen 
and definite result. Now I am convinced that education is a negative and 
not a positive work—that it is God who trains and teaches, and that our 
chief business is to remove obstacles (if one may be permitted so to speak) 
out of His way. 

It is not very easy for the ordinary reader to discover the 
precise force of this doctrine. Without wishing to cavil, he 
might fancy that “ removing obstacles out of God’s way” would 
be a positive and not a negative work; and, if he were not in the 
proper frame of mind for reading a Sunday novel, he might 
Imagine certain difficulties underlying this theory of helping 
Providence to train and teach children; or at least might feel th 
expression to be a little vague, and might be at a loss to discover 
its precise practical significance. But at any rate, if the doctrine 
has any definite meaning and is capable of being applied to prac- 
tice, it means that there is a sort of fatality in the formation of 
characters and the development of capacities which the most 
skilfully devised and carefully executed treatment cannot over- 
rule, and that therefore it is really useless to form any plan at all, 
or to endeavour to educate upon principle. 

The question whether there is any science of education is, no 
doubt, one of the moot questions of the day. Most of the nations 
of Western Europe have, throughout the greater part of this 
century, been trying experiments which are intended to solve the 
ear and though the general opinion of Englishmen has 

itherto been much the same as that which Mr. Chadwick says 
was expressed by Mr. Lowe to the late Professor Pillans, that 
“ there are no principles of teaching,” yet the influence of France 
and Prussia is now beginning to be felt, and the contrary opinion 
is spreading. The question must, for the present at any rate, be 
regarded as open; and, therefore, it is a matter of legitimate 
doubt and discussion whether the conclusion at which the authoress 
of After Life arrives is or is not correct. But there can be no 
doubt whatever that the data from which she makes Mrs. 


Anstruther draw that conclusion are quite inadequate. The con-— 


clusion may be true, but it does not follow from the premisses. 

“T fancied,” says Mrs. Anstruther, “that I understood the 
materials with which I had to deal; and that, by working upon 
them in certain ways, I should produce a foreseen and definite 
result.” Now, omitting to dwell upon the fact that, according to 
the dates given in the Journal, Mrs. Anstruther did not under- 
take the charge of the two eldest girls, her step-daughters, until 
they were respectively sixteen and fifteen years old and had 
some time at a boarding-school, and forbearing also to press the 
objection that it nowhere appears upon the face of her diary that 
Mrs. Anstruther had any systematic plan upon which she designed 
to conduct the training of her children, we cannot help seeing at 
once that there was one fatal obstacle to her success as an edu- 
cator—namely, her own unfortunate character. No doubt it has 
been far from the intention of the authoress to represent this 
educational experiment as ending in discomfiture owing to the 
incapacity of the person whom she has chosen as her demonstrator ; 
and she is probably unconscious how extremely ill assorted are the 
character and the functions which she has assigned to her heroine. 
Yet such is obviously the case. The truth appears in the first 
twenty pages of the Journal, and is made manifest by every sub- 
sequent chapter, that Mrs. Anstruther is, as we have said, a weak, 
morbid, awkwardly shy, and timidly secretive woman, and is 
therefore most unfit for the task which she undertakes. 

Of her weakness there are many instances. Indeed, there is 
scarcely one critical occasion in the course of her life, as recorded 
in the diary, at which she does not display a lamentable want of 
courage or decision. At her husband’s death-bed, in the interviews 
with Mr. Randolph, in that most undignified scene with Baron 
Von Bronnen oa Valencia, in every collision with Lady Chase, 
except perhaps one at the Alcazar, she fails both to do and to 
say what is fitting, and what any well-bred Englishwoman of 
ordinary spirit would have done and said. Sometimes this weak- 
ness shows itself in the form of physical cowardice, as when 
Baron Von Bronnen forces her, by threats and a show of violence, 
into becoming his accomplice ; and, again, when she meets him at 
the Cathedral in Boulogne. Sometimes it shows itself in a want 
of good sense and right reason, as when, having at last broken 
her extorted promise to the Baron and revealed his secret just too 
late for the revelation to be of any use to his victim, she cannot over- 
come the feeling that “she is a traitor.” Or, again, when she is 
persuaded by the wretched casuistry of the Rector to violate the 
spirit of her promise to her dying husband while keeping up the 
appearance of fulfilling its letter, by allowing her daughter to 
pretend disobedience to herself; and at last is even satistied to 
encourage her daughter's lover to force her to break the letter of 
the promise by bringing her into a court of equity. Sometimes 
the weakness shows itself in utter mental prostration and a kind 
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of bewilderment which renders her absolutely helpless, as on the 
occasion of her losing Marietta at Valencia, when she writes :— 

I really cannot describe my feelings at that moment. It is painful to 
me to recall them. I ought to have felt trust in God’s providence ; but 
though I did pray, the feeling of trust was gone. One train of fears after 
another came rushing through my mind, and for a few seconds I know that 
I had lost all judgment. 


So also her morbid es pha peeps out on every page of the | 


diary, and, like most morbid persons, she is so full of doubts, so 
occupied with self, with analysing her impressions and record- 
ing her misgivings, that she is suspicious where there is no 
reasonable cause for suspicion, and omits to suspect dangers 
that lie directly in her way. She is allured by the charm 
of John Penrhyn’s manner and address, and never thinks of the 
danger of leaving him as her daughter’s companion and counsellor 
at Chilhurst; while, nevertheless, she is tormented with doubts 
as to his hereditary tendencies—doubts which, even in the final 
interview with the Rector, and when she is plotting in his behalf 
how to circumvent her deceased husband, she cannot entirely sup- 

. Her shyness and awkwardness in society she freely acknow- 
Giese when, for example, she first meets John Penrhyn; when 
she is at the dinner-party at Easthope; and when the guests | 
arrive at her stepdaughter’s wedding. And this shyness often 
intervenes, at critical periods of her conversations with Marietta 
and her children, to mar the effect that she wishes to produce. As 
for her reserve, it is partly the result of timidity, and partly of 
morbid sentiment. And the curious fact in this part of her cha- | 
racter is that she indulges her propensity to be secretive in spite | 
of a full knowledge that openness is an important requisite in any | 
educator, and indispensable in one who has to train such a girl as | 
Ina. For she writes:— 

Ina is no longer a child, and mysteries only create mysteries. In dealing | 
with a disposition like hers, a little prone to something not absolutely, | 
transparently open, it is essentially important to have no more reserves 
than are necessary. 

Yet she conceals from her, and from all her children, the promise 

she has made to their father, though all the misery with which 

the book ends would have been avoided by her sharing the secret 

with them, and though on one occasion she is fully conscious that 

oy concealment of it is likely to create a misunderstanding with 
er son. 

In short, it is sufficiently obvious that, whatever may be the 
value of the conclusion at which Mrs, Anstruther is made to arrive | 
respecting the worthlessness of educational theories, her own | 
example does nothing towards proving that conclusion. And 
we it is surprising that a clever and observant woman such 
as the authoress of After Life should not have appreciated the 
full weakness of the character she was drawing, yet even that 
a ancy is more probable than that the whole of these two 
volumes is meant to be cynically ironical, and nothing more than 
an elaborate sneer. 

The dulness of After Life is occasionally broken by pithy 
sentences and ms pom turns of expression which make the reader 
feel how unequal the whole work is to the powers of its clever 
writer. And there is one merit, in this as in all the novels by this 
authoress, which may go some way to console us for other defects. 
Her ladies are really ladies. There is nothing Brummagem or 
pinchbeck about them. They are gentle, elegant, modest, and 
refined ; dignified without self-consciousness, aud well-informed 
without making spasmodic efforts after information. In short, 
they are as refreshingly different from the fashionable middle-class 
girls of the period as can well be imagined. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
HE third volume of Alfred von Reumont’s history of the 
city of Rome* embraces one of the most interesting epochs of 
all history—that of the Papacy from the termination of the great 
Schism to the death of Alexander VI. It is the story of the 
gradual secularization of the Papacy, of that slow process which 
gradually undermined the foundation of reverential awe on which 
the stately fabric had been reared. Marvellous indeed is the 
descent from Innocent III. taking their crowns from the heads of 
Kings, to Alexander VI. leaguing himself with one King after 
another to despoil his neighbours of some petty fief in the Ro- 
magna. This degeneracy, however, is not ats laid to the charge 
of individual Pontifls, but must be regarded as an indirect and very 
atifying symptom of the world’s progress in intelligence, know- 
fed e, and civilization. Ultramontane writers, who view the 
regimen of Gregory and Innocent as an approximation to a perfect 
ale of things, need but study the subsequent history of the 
Papacy to become convinced that it was only adapted to a very 
a A and infantine condition of society. Nicholas V. and 
Pius II., the two best Popes of the fifteenth century, and the only 
two in whom the ancient spirit to some degree survived, were 
also the greatest failures, and left the world with expressions 
of bitter discouragement. ‘The lofty supremacy which was still 
asserted in theory it was impossible any longer to maintain in 
practice. Although, however, the Papacy had irretrievably lost 
its dazzling grandeur, it had not yet entered upon the period of 
utter mediocrity. Since the days of Sixtus V. no man of intellectual 
eminence has sat upon the throne of St. Peter. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury almost every Pope was a remarkable personage. Nicholas V. 
and Pius II. were two of the best and most interesting characters 
of their times. Martin V. was a great noble; the adventures of 


* Geschichte der Siadt Rom. Von Alfred von Reumont, Bd. 3. Abth, 1. 


Eugenius IV. resemble a romance. Paul IT. was a magn} 
patrician, who at least looked the part of Pope better than 
| one before or since, and whom Herr von Reumont successfy]|y 
| defends against the charges of ignorance and hostility to learning 
| Sixtus IV., in every respect but his outrageous nepotism Was the 
double of Sixtus V.—a fact of which the latter Pope wes 
_ bably conscious when he assumed his predecessor's name, 
| Alexander VI. we will only say here that Von Reumont is more 
favourable to him than are the generality of historians, 
dismisses the imputations on Lucretia Borgia with contempt, 
historical part of the book is admirably written, but no doubt the 
most valuable portion of it, and that most immediately within th 
scope of Von Reumont’s undertaking, is the brilliant sketch of 
the social, artistic, and literary development of @ period in which 
age ee in all these directions made such remarkable 
The chapter on the humanists, or restorers of learning, and 
the munificent patronage in general accorded to them by the P 
of this era, is particularly interesting and valuable. The wn 
tectural creations and embellishments of the Popes also recgiyp 
the fullest attention, and the details of currency, commerce, gj 
administration in general are duly investigated, , 
After Von Reumont’s work, Dr. Ficker’s historico-lega) yp. 
searches on medieval Italy * appear even more uninviting thy 
poe | would of themselves. The inquirer, however, is hi 
to be commended who devotes himself, from the pure love of 


, knowledge, to the elucidation of an obscure subject from which 


neither profit nor popularity is to be derived. Dr. Ficker a 

to have amply earned this commendation. His researches ap 
mainly designed to establish the degree in which the medizya 
law of Italy was influenced by the Roman. 

A translation of the Queen’s Highland Journal+ belongs to the 
best productions of the German press, being beautifully printed 
on toned paper, and illustrated with woodcuts re mre from 
the original. The translation appears elegant and faithful, but 
there is not a word of preface or commentary, which latter would 
sometimes not have been amiss. The German reader, for ex- 
ample, may be puzzled to understand how the Gaelic form of 
“Jacob” should be “ Hamish,” unless he knows that the English 
equivalent of Jacob is James, 

The history of the House of Liechtenstein t is more creditable 
to the diligence of the author than interesting to his public, unles 
we suppose this to consist mainly of the present representatives of 
that illustrious family, The narrative is rather genealogical than 
biographical. 

Count Ulrich von Cilli § was an Austrian statesman and warricr 
of the middle of the fifteenth century, uncle, minister, and virtual 
master of King Ladislaus. According to Herr Supan’s view of 
his career and character, he was an Austrian Richelieu or Pombal, 
who aimed at rendering his sovereign absolute, and perished in 
the conflict with the nobility which this attempt naturally pr- 
voked. It is sufficiently evident that he was violent and despotic, 
and he appears to have incurred the unanimous reprobation of 
historians up to the time of his present biographer, who represents 
- as an essentially heroic character, whose faults were those of 

age. 

Dr. Carl Schulz || is by no means the only person whose eyes 
were opened by the battle of Sadowa, but the sort of illumin- 
tion he received was probably peculiar to himself. Its effect 
was to reveal to him “the divine mission of our dear country”; 
in other words, that even as the Church of Rome is a spiritual 
Babylon, so is the Church of Prussia a spiritual Bismark, who 
mission it is to absorb all the minor German Protestant Churches, 
from the Church of Hanover down to the Church of Hes 
Homburg. The misfortune is that the Church of Prussia herseli 
is at present a divided house, consisting of two rival and w- 
friendly Confessions coupled together by the “ Union,” or compro- 
mise imposed upon them by statesmen for the sake of peace, 

vecisely because this is its object, equally obnoxious to them 

oth. Internal coherence is nevertheless an essential condition of 
external development, and accordingly Dr, Schulz labours hard to 
convince them of the necessity of accepting the “ Union,” not 
merely as a pis aller, but as a species of divine institution, w 
might in some sort have been compared to the law given from 
Sinai, had there been so much as one mountain in the whole af 
Prussia, 

Ilerr Christern’s ] essay on the origin of the Gospels is some- 
what of a phenomenon for Germany, being a work on a theological 
subject by one who is neither clergyman nor professor. Butit 
appears not to be the author's fault that he is not both, his wish 
to devote himself to the study of theology having been frustrated 
by unfavourable circumstances. His disquisition, however, 18 not 
the work of an unlearned man. It frequently displays good sens 
and acuteness, as well as an asperity worthy of the most dogmatic 
theologian. The writer not merely maintains the authentiaty 

* Forschungen zur Reichs- und Rechtsgeschichte Italiens. Von Dr. Julius 
Ficker. Bd. 1. Innspruck: Wagner. London: Nutt. 

+ Blitter aus dem Tagebuche Ihrer Majestiit der Kénigin Victoria §e. 
Autorisirte deutsche Ausgabe. Braunschweig: Vieweg. London : Nutt. 

t Geschichte des fiirstlichen Hauses Liechtenstein. Von Jacob Falke. 
Bd. 1. Wien: Braumiiller. London: Asher & Co. 

§ Die vier letzten Lebensjahre des Grafen Ulrich II. von Cilli, Vou A. G. 
Supan. Wien: Braumiiller. London: Williams & Norgate. 

|| Die Union. matische Untersuchung. Vo 

Dr. C. Schulz. Nutt. 


Eine geschichtliche und 
Gotha: Perthes. London: 


Berlin; Decker. London: Nutt. 


Versuch einer agmatischen Bildungs- und Entwicklungsgeschichte 
Evangelien, Von W 


. Christern. Gotha: Perthes. London: Asher & 
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the Gospels, but carries their composition up to the earliest possible 


he history of Maria von Mérl*, the Bleeding Nun of the 

might have formed a valuable psychological study if 

in an impartial spirit, and by some one who possessed a 
first-hand knowledge of the facts. Herr Griesinger, however, has 
treated it in the temper of an embittered partisan, and his acquaint- 
ance With it seems to be entirely derived from the narratives of 
writers Who are as credulous as he is sceptical. Maria was a poor 
hysterical creature, infirm both in body and mind. In so super- 
gitious a country as the Tyrol, it is no wonder that her disorder 
gsumed a religious complexion, and that, under the tutelage 
of a clever priest, who no doubt considered his proceedings fully 
iustified by the end he had in view, she rose from one degree of 
norbid sanctity to another, until she was finally enabled to display 
the stigmata to the full satisfaction of her countrymen, and of 
crowds of —— pilgrims. Kneeling in a trance, arrayed in a 
white robe, with a complexion of unearthly pallor, and jet-black 
hair dishevelled over her shoulders, she was formally exhibited 
witha view to theatrical effect ; and among the willing dupes who 
were overawed by her, or the politic dissemblers who affected to 
be 80, figures no less a personage than the late Cardinal Wiseman. 
We have no doubt, however, that enlightened Roman Catholics 

this callous speculation in human atfiliction with no less 
disdain than such clumsy impostures as La Salette, and that, so 
far as they are concerned, the coarse and passionate invective of 
Herr Griesinger might have been suppressed. As if to prove that 
fmaticism is peculiar to no religion (though more probably he had 
no other view than bookmaking), the author has subjoined almost 
the most ghastly instance of its frantic atrocity on record—the 
case of Margaret Peter, the Swiss prophetess, who was crucified 
by her own family at her own injunction. This dreadful tragedy 
occurred in 1823. 

The English public has already heard more than it desired 
about Ebel and his followers at KGnigsberg from Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s recent work.t As, however, the general impression de- 
duced from that narrative was unfavourable to the morality of 
the sect, itis but just to state that not merely do its surviving 
members continue to repel all such imputations, but that they 
have convinced the editors of the world-famous “ Conversations- 
Lexicon,” who have cancelled their original condemnatory article, 
and replaced it by one of a directly opposite tendency. This 
isalmost the only fact we can extract from the apologies of Count 
Kanitz and the preacher Diestel, which are not only composed in 
the obscure and repulsive style proper to religious fanatics, but 
presuppose on the reader's part an intimate acquaintance with 
al still more obscure and repulsive details of this unsavoury 
usiness, 

The essay of Cardinal Rauscher {, Archbishop of Vienna, on 
marriage is agreeably characterized by the moderation as well as 
dignity of its language. It has been, of course, called forth by 
the agitation on the subject of the Concordat, and, now that 
the contest is over for the present, the consciousness of impend- 
ing defeat seems easily traceable in its suasive dexterity and 
deprecatory expostulation. Hardly adapted to encourage friends, 
itis from the nature of the case still less calculated to convince 

nents. The Cardinal’s entire argument is based upon the 

of prerogatives for the Church which his antagonists deny 

that she possesses. He, on his own part, utterly ignores the funda- 

mental principles of modern Liberalism. The question, interest- 

ing and important as it is, is merely an inlet from a vast ocean of 
controversy, 

The recent development of statistical science § has been considered 
to favour the principles of necessarian philosophers by exhibiting 
the constant ratio of births, marriages, emigrations, &e. to the 
supply of food at any given period, and the inflexible regularity 
which proportions the percentage of crimes and suicides to the 
number of the —- The employment of facts of this nature 
by the late Mr. Buckle is well known. Professor Von Oettinger 
apparently designs to establish their consistency with theories of 
| another sort. So far as his work has proceeded, it is chiefly 

voted to a review of the labours of his predecessors in statistical 
scence. This portion of his labours is really valuable, from the 
tumber of writers discussed, and the thoroughness and candour of 

analysis, It remains to be seen whether the author’s original 
contributions will be equally acceptable. We rather suspect he 
Will be found one of that numerous class who assert human liberty 
in general phrases, only to surrender it by their admissions and 
definitions, 

The aptitude of the Italians, especially the Neapolitans, for 
metaphysical researches has frequently been remarked, and it is 
observable that the philosophy of Hegel|| is that which appears to 


Rd ie heilige Maria von Mirl, oder das glaubenstreue Tyrol, Von T. 
Stuttgart: Vogler & Beinhauer. London: Williams & 
t Ein Mahnwort 2u Gunsten der Nachelt an die historische Literatur der 
Zeu rt. Von Ernst Grafen von Kanitz. Nebst einem Auszuge aus dem 
. nverhér von Prediger Diestel. Basel: Riehm. London: Williams 
orgate. 
yi Ehe, und das zweite Hauptstiick des biirgerlichen Gesetzbuches. 
_ - ©. Kardinal Rauscher, Fiirst-Erzbischof von Wien, Wien: 
raumiiller. London : Nutt. 
pr Die Moralstatistik und die Christliche Sittenlehic. Versuch einer Social- 
auf Grundlage, Von A. von Octtingen. Th. 1. Erlangen : 
sg ondon: Asher & Co, 
Hegel's Naturphilosophie, und die Bearlcitung derselben durch den 
Halienischen Philo hen 4. Vera. Von K, Rosenkranz, Berlin: Nicolai. 
London * Williams & Norgate. 


possess the principal attraction for them. It would certainly be 
very remarkable if the first indigenous development of the Neapo- 
litan intellect, after the removal of the despotism which has so 
long repressed its vitality, should be a new growth of Giordano 
Brunos and Campanellas. It would be pleasant if we could attri- 
bute this unconquerable tendency to speculation to the existence of an 
Hellenic element among the people—a conjecture which will not 
appear utterly baseless to those who are aware to how surprisingly 
late a period the Greek language survived in Calabria. However 
this may be, the phenomenon possesses especial interest for Ger- 
mans, and Herr Rosenkranz has done exceedingly well to acquaint 
his countrymen with the history and teaching of the chief apostle 
of Hegelianism in Italy. Signor Vera is sulliciently well known 
in this country to render any account of him on our part su 
fluous. The present essay chiefly relates to the application of 
his philosophy to physical science, which is, we imagine, its 
weakest part. Englis men will usually prefer experimentalists 
to metaphysicians as guides on this topic, especially to meta- 
~ ga at variance with Newton, Humboldt, La Place, and 
alton. 

Speculations in physical philosophy, however wild or erroneous, 
are in general comprehensible. e cannot say as much for Herr 
von Hartmann’s * treatise on Hegel's “ dialectic method,” so far 
as the author’s process of reasoning is concerned. He has, how- 
ever, taken care to leave no uncertainty as to his ultimate con- 
clusion, which is that the vaunted dialectic method is nothing 
else than “a morbid aberration of intellect, which annihilates 
all possibility of thought and life.” People continue to exist 
and think nevertheless, and of the occasional tendency of their 
thoughts Herr von Hartmann has an unpleasant instance in the 
review of his work by another philosopher, C. L. Michelet +, who 
clearly intimates that he thinks very little of him. This unfavour- 
able opinion is expressed in the current number of a periodical 
entitled Der Gedanke, which seems to be “zwanglos” in more 
than one sense. 

Strikes, co-operation, industrial partnerships, are three phrases 
which the German language, with all its opulence, has been 
obliged to borrow from the English. The circumstance is 
extremely significant. Dr. Jannasch’s { investigation of the philo- 
sophy of strikes leads him to conclude that the interests of capital 
and labour are irreconcileable, unless when the capitalist and 
labourer are united in the same individual. He is consequently 
a strenous advocate of the co-operative system, while he is un- 
favourable to industrial partnerships, apparently from a suspicion 
that the capitalist will engross the lion’s share of the profits. The 
work, it is needless to say, is written entirely from the artisan’s 
point of view. 

Brigadier Riistow’s§ essay on national frontiers is more of a 
military than of a political character. It is chiefly interesting for 
the writer's speculations on the anticipated conflict between France 
and North Germany. He thinks, and with much plausibility 
when the political morality of the presumed belligerents is taken 
into account, that they will respectively find it convenient to settle 
their differences at the expense of their weak and pacific neigh- 
bour, Belgium. France will accord Belgium the inestima’ 
benefit of her protection. Germany will interfere to secure for 
the favoured land the no less precious boon of perfect neutrality. 
By way of achieving Belgian neutrality, the war will be waged 
on Belgian soil, and at Belgian costs and charges; and may 
perhaps terminate by the combatants dividing Belgium between 
them, as some indemnity for their philanthropic exertions on her 
behalf. 

The third edition of. Makower’s commentary on the German 
commercial code ||—a much esteemed work—has received the 
alterations and additions necessitated by the recent changes in the 


law. 

The “G phical Annual ” appears less devoted to g hy 
than to the kindred sciences of ethnography and ethnology.{| Ihe 
three most interesting essays it contains are those on the geogra- 
phical distribution of animals, by Professor Schmarda; on the 
progress of ethnology, by Professor Seligmann; and on philol 
in its connexion with ethnography, by Professor Miiller. e 
are gratified to observe a cordial recognition of the merits of 
Mr. Soeunn*s great work on the geographical distribution of the 
mammalia, the size and price of which constitute grave im- 
pediments to its circulation in England. There is also a vast and 
varied mass of statistical information, and the usual summary of 
the geographical of the year. 

“he Calendar of European History ”** contains its usual well- 


* Uber die dialektische Methode. Historisch-kritische Untersuchungen. 
Von E. von Hartmann. Berlin: C, Duncker. London: Asher & Co, 

Der Gedanke. Fliegende Bliitter in zwanglosen Heften. Herausgegeben 
me C. L. Michelet. Bd. 8, Hft. 1. Berlin: Nicolai. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

Die Strikes, die ion, die Industrial Partnerships, und ihre 
shiieng zur socialen Von R. Jannasch. Berlin: Duncker. 
London: Asher & Co. 

§ Die Grenzen der Staaten. Eine militiirisch-politische Untersuchung. Von 
W. Riistow. Ziirich: Schulthess. London: Asher & Co, 
|| Das allyemeine Deutsche Handelsgesetzbuch, nebst den dazu in Preussen 


lasscnen erginzenden Bestimmungen. Mit Kommentar herai ben von 
U. Mahowen Dritte Auflage, Berlin: Guttentay. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 


Ge isches Jahrbuch. Herausgegeben von E.Behrn. Bd, 2, 18638. 
Gotha: Perthes. London; Nutt. 
** L[uropiiischer Geschichtshalender. Jahrg, 8. Herausgegeben von A, 
Schulthess. Nérdlingen: Beck. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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di chronological abstract of the events of the year; ‘the 
irs of Germany, i in particular, are very copiously treated. There 
is also an able and impartial historical summary. 

Unsere Zeit* deserves its title by the attention it accords to the 
most pressing topics of the day. Perhaps the most important 
portion of its contents is the series of papers on the current 
politics of the principal nations of Europe. These are not only 
accurate and comprehensive, but, being prepared with reference to 
the wishes and opinions of an extensive circle of readers, afford 
a valuable index to the condition of public feeling in North 
Germany. Among other interesting _— may be named those 
on the famine in East Prussia, on ame Roland, ‘l'ennyson, 
— Bopp, and the adventures of the German painter Zander in 

inia. 

The difficulty of the Hungarian Renee is so t an obstacle 
to the eene reciation The wishes of the sot as fully to 
warrant the establishment of a German organ for their expression.t 
It remains to be ascertained whether the periodical in question 
represents the nation or a party. By the admission of the con- 
ductors themselves, the Ungarische Monatschrift is the organ of 
“ the Left Centre” in the Hungarian Parliament—that is to say, of 
a comparatively insignificant fraction. It is, nevertheless, alleged 
to be a fair representative of public sentiment ; we sincerely trust 
that the assertion is as destitute of foundation as of probability. 
The arrogant and exasperating spirit in which the pretensions of 
the Magyars are here urged would, if general, soon bring about 
the complete dissolution of the Austrian Empire, when Hungary 
would doubtless share the fate of Poland. If the Hungarians 
are not utterly blinded by national vanity, they must perceive 
that their present position, as the most powerful member of a 
great confederation, is by far the most favourable they could pos- 
; and that, if isolated, even s them to main- 

recarious independence, they weed of no more account 
pele their neighbours of Servia and Roumania. 

Steffens’s popular annual { contains its usual store of tales and 
miscellanies, among which we remark an article on the English 


Premier and the Jews, by Julius Rodenberg. 


* Unsere Zeit. Deutsche Revue der Gegenwart. Jahrg.4. Heft 1. 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate, 

+ Ungarische Monatschrift fiir Politik &c, Herausgegeben von mehreren 
Fachmiinnern. Bd, 1, “Berlin: Kortkampf. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

t Volks-Kalender fiir 1869. Herausgegeben von K. Steffens. Berlin: 
Gerschel. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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WALTON’S NEW DRAWINGS — SINAI, 


PT, the ALPS._An EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS, by ELIJAH WAL’ TON, 
Pall Mui Gallery, 48 Pall Mall. From Ten till Dusk.—Admission, ‘including Catalogue, Is. 


LECTION for LONDON, 1868.—CENTRAL LIBERAL 


ELECTORS’ COMMITTEE SIT DAILY, at 110 Cheapside. 


TREN T COLLEGE.—A PUBLIC SCHOOL on the Princi iples 
of the Church of England. A thoroughly good English, French, and Latin Education is 
iven. ‘lerms—£l0a Quarter. Noextra no Bills sent home. Situation, near to 
‘rent Station, between Derby and Nottingham 
Head-Master—Rev. T. F. FENN, ™. A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second-Master—C. U. TRIPP, Esq., B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 


Resident French Master—M.JOAS LARCHEVEQUE, B.LL. and Dr. Ph. of the University 
rance. 


oth lified Resident Masters. 
For partion! ars apply to SS T. F. FENN, Trent College, near Nottingham. 


SERVICE of INDIA.—Mr. SPRANGE, M.A., 

assisted by a large Staff of the best Masters to be obtained in the Subjects of the 

= Examinetions, has VACANCIES. References to upwards of ‘I'wenty Successful 
tes. Terms moderate.—Address, !2 Princes Square, Bayswater, W. 


CV. IL SERVICE, ARMY, ENGINEERING, and other 
COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. CANDIDATES re, spee jally prepared for the 


gee at the HARTLEY INSTITU LiUN, Southampton wee itaff of Gruduates in Classical, 
athematical, and Scientific Honours,—For Terms, &c., address, the Painciran. 


Muurrary EDUCATION. —CANDIDATES for Wool} 
Sandhurst, or Direct Commissiows, and OFFICE ee entering the Staff Colt ch, 

tor the Examination by a retired CAPTAIN of ENGINEERS, PRE. 

the Department, Royal College, Sandhurst, served in. the The 


arly successful Tuition. Highest 
A.D.C., Royal 82 Service Institution, W. vhiveall, 


ACA CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Math. Honours), formerly Haileyb 
Pupils. French. x. Admiralty, Somerset H: 


E/PUCATION. —A GENTLEMAN wishes to place his Sox Sox 
Address, A. B., St. Ann’ man's Square, Manchester. and 


ANGELO'S ROYAL SCHOOL of ARMS hy RE-OPENED 


he Season Tuesday, 13th instan’ ‘encing, Boxing, 
Drilling, St. James’ Street, 8.W » Sword Exercise, 


T°, the NOBILITY and GENTRY.—A GENTLEMAN 
SECRETARY desires to obtain position os PRIVATE 
132 Pieeadilly, One ofthe frst B Banks.—Address, fad 


Woits Oe after Christmas, a GOVERNESS, to take the 


of TWO GIRLS Eleven and Seven Years old, and general 
of Six. She Mr] be able to teach Latin, French, and ad Music, and be 
—Apply, by letter only, to X. Y. Z., The Portico, Manc 


ENGLISH CHURCH, ST. MORITZ, Engadine, 


DITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are earnest]: in Aid of 
of the Foundation-Stone of which was e of the 


‘Treasurer, R. Bank ‘Buiidings, may be paid to the 
J OURNALISM. —An Opportunity is offered, to a GENTLE. 


N SEWSPAPER on peculiarly adventageous to Mes Burrup 
3 on pecu. Vani care 
Sons, Royal Exchange, E.C. 


PARTNERSHIP (Ultimate)—Wanted, in a House of 
Business or Manufactory, at Home or Apened, a SITUATION for a YOUTH who ix 
conversant and German. He is now and at Twenty-one will haves 
small Salary’ only will be H., care of Mr. Crossfield, & Maret 
small Salary only w . care 


CAPITAL WANTED. £3,000 to to to a Patent 


for the Manufacture of an Avie of gre on, and yie large Profits. On 
the commencement of yw in Fon Foreign. ‘Patents be Sold {insider 
able amounts.—Address, A. B. C. ae Vickers, 2 Cowper's Court, Cornhill, E. 


eee HOTEL, Brighton.—Every endeavour is made to 
A; foie ties Hotel equal to its long-ex repute. The Coffee-room, with extensive 
enlarged and improved. tunications Mansons” will be 


frontage, 
to. 


YDROPATHY, — —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


secu 8.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on the 
remiaes. 


the NERVOUS and PARALYSED.—BRIGHTON.—%, 


HARRY LOBB, Surgeon, Electrician, having a VACANCY at his House, 2 Uld Steine, 
offers to Patients the comtorts of a Home, Sea Air, and the professional employment of the 
in Medical Electricity.—Apply to 31 Sackville Street, London; 

teine, Brighton. 


GAFE INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL 
Dividends can be secured 10 to 20 per cent. per annum upon the 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, reverses 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR for AUGUST (post fee), 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 


ATCHLEY & CO., Publishers of Works on 


Are » Science, Archwology, &c. &c., are to underta’ PUBLICA- 
TION of WORKS’ on the above or kindred Subjects. Catalogue of ber New Works 
free on application._Arcaxey & Co., 106 Great Russeli Street (near the Museum), W.C. 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS and HERALDIC DEVIC 


Designed and Engraved as Gems of Steel Dies Engraved.._NOTE PAPER 
ENVE LOPES Stamped in Colour Ratlet, and Tituminated in the most yw Style. 
CARKD-PLATE elegantly and LOBES, BALL Cards printed, fi 
CARDS, WEDDIN ENVELO ALL PRO: GRAMMES, ‘CARDS, and 
BILLS O: ARE, Printed « nd Sta: AR ps with Crest or Address, in the latest Fashion. 
t HENRY. RODRIGUES", 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Jj OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


Maeic FLOWERS do not contain any deleterious Chemical; 


rmanent, and suitable for the Coat, Head-dress, or Flower Vase — their devel 
rong | aff ing an immense amount of amusement. In Boxes containing Six, ls.; by post, 
id.— Wholesale and Export of W. T. COOPER, 26 Oxford Street, London. 


MAPPIN & WEBB, SILVERSMITHS and CUTLERS to 


the ROYAL ITALIAN GOVERNMENT. 


MA?PPIN & WEBB’S LONDON FACTORY is at WINSLEY 


STREET ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, Oxford Street. 


FDUcaTION at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, for the SONS of 

LEMEN, who are thoroughly prepared by aCLERGY MAN, Graduate of Oxford, 
for the Universities Public Schools, Competitive Examinations, &e. weer Prospectus, apply to 
the Rev. M.A., Belmont House; or to Mr. Biver, 46 Regent Street, 


HPUCATION (cuperion) in GERMAN Y, where the SONS of 

GENTLEMEN are t nly r the Professional, and other 

A very liberal Table jeeps hin ind Freatmentya bes Highest references in 

5 an In , address Pastor Virman, University and School 
Agency, 46 Regent Street, iv. 


HDUCATION in PARIS.—The WIDOW of a Protestant 
Clergyman, lately French Governess in one of the a Nebest Families in Eagiend, receives 

into her Establishment, in Paris, a few w YOUNG LADIES to finish their Education in French.— 

For terms ard yoferenens, address A. E. E., care of Messrs. Williams & Norgate, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


BPUCATION, LONDON, W.— The late PRINCIPAL 
(Married) of a Public School in connexion with the London University, residing in one 
of the ost Streets between Cavendish Square and Regent's Park, receives a limited number of 
BOARDERS and PUPILS to peepere for the Public Schools, the Universities, the Military 
and Civil Service Buaspteations, &0. Terms and references on application.—Address, A. C. R., 
Hatchard & Co.'s, 187 Piccadilly. 


FOLKESTONE. .—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 

Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of l.incoln College, Oxford, 
princips neipal of the Bombay Bombay. prs prepare for the. Tadlan Civil 
WESION- -SUPER-MARE.—A MARRIED | ‘CLERGYMAN, 


perienced in Tuition, prepares PUPILS for at Oxford. High 
sefeseness- Address, Rev. M.A., 2 Royal Crescent, Weston-super- Mare 


HE Rev. WALTER M. HATCH, Fellow of New College, 


Oxford, prepares PUPILS for Competitive Bunteations, Universities, &c., and will 
have Two V: Two Vacancies in Ttis House early in October. —Address, Ris sley, Nottiughain, 


WAATRICULATION and RESIDENCE at OXFORD—A 
CLERGYMAN of considerable experience in Tuition receives PUPILS into his 
House at Oxford, to prepare for Matriculation as Members ot « Coilege or as Unattached 
Students of the University. Arranzements can be made for the Residence of the latter atter 
for special Instruction in special Subjects of Study.—Address, M.A., 

USE, 


MAFPIN & WEBB’S LONDON WAREHOUSES ae 


72 CORNHILL, and 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET; and the ROYAl 
CUTLERY" WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


H., J & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal “Family, 
and the Courts of Europe. 
London, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent § Street, and 22 Cornhill ; Manchester, 10 Mosley Street; 
Liverpoul, 50 Bold Street. 
Messrs. NICOLL’S CURRENT LIST OF PRICES. 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Evening Dress Coats 0 £313 6 
Surtout Frock — 6 440 
Morning Coats . «6 330 
o 
Highland Costume 20 £50 £80 
Knickerbocker Dress ..... 10 220 330 
Sailors’ Dress . 50 150 2290 
Jacket, Vest, aud Trousers Bute... 220 21226 300 
FOR LADIES. 
Biting Habits £3 0 £440 £460 
Pantalon ¥ 8 sus 
lling Suit. an rt 
— 0 21226 2170 
Waterproof Tweed Cloaks 
IN OVERCOATS FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Pilot Cloths, 25s., fd.; Melton Cloths, 42s., 52s. 6d., and 638.; Beaver 
Cloth, 3is. 428., 635. Milled Cloth f. or Driving! 1058., 6d.5 Real Fur Seal, 
Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined Siik, 84s.; Quiited, 126s. 


SPECIALITIES IN OVERCOATS FOR res 
Frieze Cloth, 4 years of age, 15s. 6 years, 8 years, 188. 12 
21 16 248. 6d. lelton, Pilot, Beaver, or Cloths. 
6d. yeu ew © years 26s. 6d.; 10 years, 28s. 12 years, 30s. 6d.; 14 
32s. 6d.; 16 years, Sis. 6d. 
SPECIALITIES IN JACKETS FOR LADIES. ai 
L'El’ganté, made of Heal Fur Seal; Fur Beaver Cloths, and other ‘colle 
Fa dation axquls ately shap ond made with the same superior finish as so well known ia 
their celebrated Vaictots tor Gentlemen. 


+ In cach Deparinent Garments are kept for immediate use, or made to measure at a few 
ti 
— J. & D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothigrs. 
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AGRA BANK, Limited. Established in 1838, 


APITAL, £1,000,000. 
a... LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
marta GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Accoun' ki it the Head Office on th 7 ustomary with London Bankers, 
rent when the Credit Balance does ast fall below 
oeremnived for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
At5 per per ann., to months] of 


t4 
ats ditto ditto $ ditts ditto 


a, a. a Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 


application. 
“nae the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
wire and purchased or sent for collection 
cand Purch iu British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the of of the same undertaken 


Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay veal lized. 

ee eer description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transacted. J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
ATTENTION IS INVITED TO THE REPORT OF x SIXTH SEPTENNIAL 


INVESTIGATION OF T 


QoorTisH AMICABLE LIFE ASSURAN CE SOCIETY. 
And to the its economical and popular system of 
m Prem ‘opies free on application. 
FOUNDED 1836. 
[Gal and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


of this Society are guaranteed by ve mp Funds: of 


“PTFAL & ‘SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


[RON and BRASS BEDSTEADS.—HEAL & SON 
Manufactory—196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 

HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Diet CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, the Best Made. 


#. oe Shapes constentiy on View for Selection and Immediate Delivery. Easy 


made to We on approval._FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
Oxford! Sta) ‘actory, 34 and 35 Charles Street. —An Illustrated Catalogue post tree. 
parquers SOLIDAIRES GROWARDS PATEN T, No. 1,548) 
y achinery, comple 
havin 


26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 
PYURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage F: Free). —See 


r 
piste pe ess than any other House. unique Guide ever 
LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., 73 and 75 Brompton Road, Knightsbridge. 


MACcHIN E-MADE JEWELLERY, 18-Carat Gold, 50 per per 
cent. less than Hand-made, and more 


Profits enjo; liar Whole. & 


++ £1,520,000 
seeee 200,000 


E. A. ‘NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. _ 


re FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

1 0LD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1863. 

SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 


Tire Insurances granted onevery description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 
rates. 
Cisims liberally and promptly settled. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instituted 1820. 
The Security of a Subewstied Capital of £750,000, and an Assurance Fund amounting to more 
= seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Income. 
Eighty per cent. of the P Profits divided among tie Assured every Fifth Year. 
Assurances of all ~ inds, Without Profits, at considerabl d Rates. 
olicies granted at very, "Low Rates of Premium for the First it Five Years. 
The most PTiberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
Policies, and Surrender Values. 
Whole- World Licenses free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 
Endowments for Children. 
Annuities— Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary 
Notices of Assignment registered and acknow ede without a fee. 
‘The revised Prospectus, with full Particulars Tables, to be obtained at the Company's 
Ofies in London, 1 Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Fall Mall, 8.W., and of the nts 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


HAND-1N- -HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
Offce in the Kingdom. Inetituted for Fire Business, 1696. Extended to 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT-—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —455 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968. 
‘The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Charact 


d by Mr. STREETER, is only to be 


Crest Be S NEW PATENT SAFES, Steel-plated with Dia- 
SON, St Pe ul's Churchyard, Lyi 


ie. LEGRAND, Perfumer, Purveyor to the Courts of France, 
and Italy, 207 Rue St. Honoré, Paris. 
Medal Awarded at Universal Paris, 1867, for the Celebrated Perfume 
ORIZA and un the Preservation of Beauty. 
Wholesale Depot at SLATER, BUCKINGHAS, & CO."S, 35 Wood Street, Cheapside, London. 
Retail at all respectable Hosicrs, Perfumers, &c. 
The PULVERISATEUR, new Machine for perfuming the Air, Linen, and Clothes. 


LLSOPP'S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
lied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks.by FIND- 
LATER! MACKIES ODD, & CO.,at their New London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, 8.E. 


PURE CLARETS.— E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 


Edwards 8 . London, W.., beg to direet attention to the foll 
Pure Unloaded WINES of thelr own importation. 


per 
LIGHT 248. | FINE 368. 
An excellent Dinner et Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
In of Three Dozens. Bottles and Cases included. 


CLAKETS 186, to 1088. | SHERRIES 248.0 848. 
CHAMPAGNES 368,to 848s. | PORTS 
HOCKS. 26s. to Sis. SAUTERNES 248, to 1208, 
COGNAC BRANDIES. 
Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 5is., to very Old Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
‘Tho Wines may be tasted end Coden ave ob the and 
wards Street, Portman Square, London, W 


OOLONG, 3s. per lb.—Fine new Season’s, of v 
bbrisk delicate eer. for for mizing wit with Strong, Rough, and Fine CONGOUS at 2s. 6d. and 
3s. Samples of the Teas by desired, and general priced Catalogue. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Tes Coffee Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, 


EK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.— & Sag & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so lon; ig and favourably distinguished 
by their Sams are compelled to caution > Public against, thet inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelied ine close ‘imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established a.v.1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Actsof Parliament.) 

Camr Orrice-ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON ; Baancn—29 PALL MALL, 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 


Robert Esa. * ‘William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
John Garratt Esq. Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
ward James Daniell, Esq. Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. Geo. Forbes Maicolimson, Esq. 
lot William Esq. Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
‘ander Druce, Charles Kobinson, Esq. 

- Joseph Ghee. E Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Erie Gosrington Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esq. Joseph Som sq. 

Francis Alexr. Hamilton. William Wallace. Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Consulting ‘Surgeon_SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 


Lire, and M. A on liberal terms. 
The baa Fire Assuranecs has been been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 


very ears. 
4 sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 
z Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
participation in Profits, with the g of a large d Capital Stock, and 
under oyal Charter, the liabilities of partnership. 
teal Advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the of nearly a Century and a Ha 
4 Prospectus an ‘able of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 
ent Reversionary Bonus on British Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum upon 


assured.” 
QcorTisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established in 1831. 


NEW BUSINESS, 1868, 


TENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
Bete Triennial Division of Profits, £214,364 48. 34., payable at the death of the 
At 9d, led thereto, was added to the Participating Policies ; giving a Bonus at the rate of 
100 Bee my each £100 assured in the First Year of the S: sclety of £1 13s. 4d.on 
the Fifth Year; and of £1 10s. 3d. on each Policy of the Tenth Year; 


wo AMOUNT OF VESTED BONUS ADDITIONS, £1,706,164. 
for £1000, effected in 1832, now ts to « £1840 17 * 
2 Policy for £1000, effected in 1837, now amounts to + 1678 16 
cy for £1000, effected in 1812, now amounts to .. 1329 3 
ae fame Aavest re on in proportion to the number of years the Policy has cubsisted. 
fice ort: 1868, Forms of Proposal, Rates, and all information, may be obtained 
flice, or any of the Dranches or Agencies. 


GEORGE TODD, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Scerctary. 
Meav-Orrice: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, Edinburgh. 
Lonvor Orricz: 50 GRACECHURCII STREET, E.C. 
ARCUID. T. RITCHIE, Resident Secretary. 


havi — ulty in ng the Genuine Articles are ull aio 
con to iin th their Foreiga Warehouse 6 wards Street, 
Portman 


nds, "Priced Lists post free on application. 
HARVEY'S SAUCE, — Caution. — The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Ee bears the well- 


known ELIZARETR This Label is p 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 


E. LAZENB fi of 6 Edwards Street, Py yee London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Sauce, are compelled Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closel: y imitated with s view to dece 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 
& PERRIN S.—SAU CE. 


The “ pronounced, by, “ The only Good Sauce.’” 
Its use improves Appeti Unrivalled for for y ont! Beware of 
to avoi: LEA 1 Bottles and Labels. 


Ask for “ LE 
Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throug 


PEPSINE. POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics 
at each Meal, to assist Digestion. Used in the Hospitals of Paris since " 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 4s. 
Sole Medal Paris Exhibition 1867. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each Meal, to assist Digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


LOZENGES of RED GUM of AUSTRALIA.—For 
laxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 


MEURIATE of AMMONIA LOZENGES.—In Bottles, 2s. 
— for Bronchitis, by loosening the Phlegm and preventing violent Fits of 


PURE “ SPERMACETI ” SOAP, 8&d. and 1s. 
recommended for children" and Invali i 
See Name on each Tablet and Label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


CANDLES — —Ask for FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
DLES. Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined. 
From One Shilling per |b. upwards. 


(GALVANISM v. RHEUMATIC-NERVOUS PAINS, Gout, 


Jea' ura ‘a. sis, 

Jrdizestion PULVERMACHER'S IMPROVED PAT OLTA-ELECTRIC 

FLEXIBLE BELT 'S, Bands, and Chain Batteries, being the x4 


Volta-Electric are easily distinguished Som the pseudo-electr m curative 

Pat himself of a sen’ 

fen fe. t . Chain Bands 5s. to 22s., according to electric power, the 


instantaneous! sercevtible effects of which can be experimented daily at 1 establishment. 
‘ombined Voltaic Bands for restoring impaired Lay to 40s, New Imp 
Patent Pocket Batteries, a3 to £4, and durabiity those 
advertised elsewhere at ‘Ten Guinens—Apply to *PULV Patenice, 200 
Regent Street, London, W., where ale of of documents and testimonials can be 
inspected. For Medical Reports an vate Testimonials (autheuticated) see Pamphlet, sent 
Post free, 
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W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using | | QAcRED VOCAL MUSIC for SUNDAY EVENINGS, 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the ‘'ceth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


P: AINLESS DENTISTRY (Patented System). —The ARTI- 

FICIAL TEETH supplied by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS are universally 
acknowledged to be the only true substitutes for nature, py —— can be restored. without pain 
or operation of any ° pe the numerous 
Ccranzements consequent on insufficient digestive hate . “The Medical Profession and the 
Press are of opinion that the cheapness, durability, aud comfort combined in this the only real 
system of Painless Dentistry fills the want so long experienced by the pohite generally, irre- 
spective of class or age. For full evidence of the efficacy and success, vide “ Lancet.”’ ‘Messrs. 
LEWIN MOSELY & SONS (the oldest-est«blished English Dentists). 30 Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing Cross Railway Station).—Teeth from 5s.; sets 
from 5 Guineas. Consultation free. 


Me Ss. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
Beste DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
Tt removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
COLDS, ASTHMA, and CONSUMPTION are 
immediately relieved’ by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. Cooper, 
Surgeon, 22 Sianey Street, Euniscorthy: “I have used them myself, and ordered them with 
maviedl benefit.” Price 1s. 1}d. per Box.—Sold by all Druggists. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN con LIVER 


Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 


OIL, 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 


DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 


PALATABLE, "AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., EST jan in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes;:— 
rown Cod lg Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 


oil a in capsuled Imperzat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
emists, 


Sore Consioners, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 

Subscriptions from One Guinea toany qundunt.enneeting to the supply requ wired All 
the best new ks, English, French,and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Listsof New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*»* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
den be had free on application. 

BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


"THE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY—DIRECT DELIVERY 
“* The best system ever devised : good in theory and better in practice.” — 
Opinion of a Clergyman, March 4, 1868. 


TPHE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY—DIRECT DELIVERY 
SYSTEM.—“ I have never failed to get the books I have asked for.”—Opinion of a 
Subscriber at Charmouth, Mareh 4, 1868. 


G.F. Wrsr. No. I. 4s.: free for 25 Stamps. ‘The Second Number of 
is now “ready, ‘Jerusalem the Golden,” * ‘Nearer, my God, 
Soul,” “ Chris Hymn,” &c. 4s.; free for 25S 


Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington 


of my 


The have much plensure in announcing that an APPENDIX tp « 
ady. 1 

(or id. to the Cle way for Distribution): 4 to Tere, 

similar to 2d. complete ords only will be ; 

at 9d. for Distribution. Other Editions are in preparation, sii similar to A coupled tote the Gey 


__ London: Noverzo, Ewer, & Co., 1 Berners Street ; 35 


[HE BAYARD EDITIONS are the choicest, cheapest, and 
flexible, gilt edges, with sik headbands and verlster, volume compete 


London: Samrson Low, Son, & Mansron, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street 
‘And all Booksellers. 


MELBOURNE TOWN -HALL. —THE BUILDER of the this 


Week contains: A fine View of the New Town Hall in Meibourne View of 
Domestic Tower, Cologne—The Condition of Birmingham, and ings there_V, 
geance of the Thames—Art in Manchester—Social Science Ttems— Building vin in Conerete 
other Papers; with Artistic and Sanitary News. 4d.; or by post 5d. 

1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


FEW W TRISH QUESTIONS mau 
7 WORDS IRISH ONS. 
Gronce Crank, M.A., of Trinity A Cambridge, end poy, 

& Co. L London and _Cambridze. 


This day is published, 


OLLEGE ECONOMY and UNIVERSITY EXTENSION; 


a Letter to the Master of St. John's College, Cambridge. By A. F. Toray, 
Fellow of the College. snar, Md, 
Macautian & Co., Cambridge and London. 


p. Svo. price 2d. 
(THE MAN of the PERIOD: a Companion to “The Girl 
of the Period.” 
London: Rosext Harpwicee, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


This day, post 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, half-bound, 10s. 6d. nett; post free, Ils, 
ODERN CAVALRY: its Organization, Armament, ani 


Employment in War, With an Appendix containing Letters from Generals Fit 
Huch Lee, Stephen D. Lee. Thomas L. Rosser, of the Confederate States Cavalry. By Lient- 
Col. G. T. Denison, Jun., Commanding the Governor-General’s Body Guard, Upper Canal, 
yo of ** A Manual of Outpost Duties,” 

“Colonel Denison has some interesting chapters on cavalry tactics, outposts and 
advanced and rear guards, reconnoitring, intelligence, marches, camps, supplies, passage 
defiles and rivers, surprises and ambuscades, convoys and of truce. He writes clearly, and 
arranges his examples well; and we heartily recommend his meets not only to the cavalry 
officer, but to every student of the modern art of war.”—At. 

“The many history this almost as readable as a volume 


| of ‘Percy Anecdote: 


A very able origin a ‘and practical in its suggestions, and in 


“ This book ought to form part of the library of every soldier.” — Globe. 
“ Very interesting, and will amply repay perusal.” —Civil Service Gazette. 
London: Tuomas Bosworrn, 215 Regent Street, W. 


On Monday the 19th inst., 1s. 


on ILLUMINATING, DRAWING, and WATER 
COLOUR PAINTING. By A. N.Riyrevz. With Coloured Diagrams of Local and 
Shadow Colours, and Outline Copies. 
Bropre Muppteton, 79 Long Acre; Marsuatr, & Co., Stationers’ mers’ Hall Court, 


This day 
A SERMON preached in St. t. Paul's Cathedral in Memory of 


the Very Rev. HENRY HART MILMAN, Dean, on Sunday, October 4, 1868. By 
Lord Bishop of London. 
Rrvinetons, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and Cambridge. 


This day, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


(THE DIVINE RULE PROCEEDS by LAW. —An Old 
Sermon, now first New Preface Tyndall's recent Addres 
before the British Association, by Rev. Josera Tayror Goopstn. formerly Minister at 

and Author of the “ Bibl. and Patr. Doctrine of Salvation,” “The Westminster Confession, 


&e. 
London and Edinburgh: Witstams & Nonrcare. 


"THE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY—DIRECT DELIVERY 


SYSTEM.—“ Ever since its adoption I have been constantly and profusely supplied 
with the very newest as well as the best works in History, Travels, “5 Fiction, and 
Belles Lettres in general.”"—Opinion of a Subscriber at Taunton, March 7, 1868. 


THE? NEW LIBRARY COMPANY—DIRECT DELIVERY 


SYSTEM.—The Books are delivered Carriage Free to, all the most important Towns in 
the Kingdom. A Single Guinea Subscription, carriage free.’ 


THE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY. —DTRECT DELIVERY 
SYSTEM.—" The most for book circulation ever d."—Opinion 
ofa Subscriber at Bristol, March 6, 


THE > NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.—A SINGLE GUINEA 
SUBSCRIPTION.—DELIVERED CARRIAGE FREE to most of the important 
Fae digg the Kingdom.—For terms and pa he March List of the Monthly 


rticulars see t 


TO PROTESTANTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM.—Price 6d. 
Qik EARDLEY WILMOT's LETTER on the IRISH 


HURCH. 
cause.” —Law Times, 


Protest 


“ The Recorder of Warwick is a very able 
Harcuarp & Co., Piccadilly. And all 
Nearly ready, ! vol. post 8vo. cloth extra, 
ANCESTRAL STORIES and TRADITIONS of GREAT 
FAMILIES. Illustrative of English History. By Joun Turns, F.S.A. 
By the same Author, 
NOOKS and CORNERS of ENGLISH LIFE. 
cloth, 6s. 


“ Fresh end racy is the matter brought together.”"— A thenceum. 
“ There is not a chapter in the whole work in which instructive matter is not found.” 


Grirrita & Farran, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Post 


"THE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.—DIRECT DELIVERY 
SYSTEM.—“T have already recommended the system to various friends.""—Opinion of 
a Subscriber in Cheshire, March 4, 1868. 


HE. NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.—DIRECT DELIVERY 

SYSTEM.—“ Having been a Subseriber for the pag Fifty Years to various Libraries in 
various counties and countries, Ican truly say that, for Cyr of circulation and punc- 
tuality of delivery, I have never ae any surpass, if equal, the Library in We!beck Street.”’— 
Opinion of a Clergyman, March 4 


THE } NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.—AGENTS W ANTED 
throughout the Country to Work this New System thoroughly and natty. Apply 
immediately to the Secnerany, 68 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, London 


(THE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.— UNDER NEW 
MANAGEMENT.— General Offices—68 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. City 
Ly pany hg William Street. West-End Branch—25 Pall’ Mall. Brighton Branch— 


Just out.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


HIST. — THE “CAVENDISH” MARKER. 


Ninth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


WwuHst, the LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. By “Cavenpistt.” 


Containing the Club Code. The Hands illustrated with Diagram Cards. 
By the same Author. 


HIST, the POCKET GUIDE to. Gd. 
WHIST, the POCKET LAWS of. (Club Code.) 6d. 
WHIST, POCKET RULES for LEADING at. 6d. 


London: Tuomas De La Rus & Co.; and Retail of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


"THOMAS DE LA RUE and CO.’S PATENT PLAYING 
CARDS. The NEW PATTERNS for the SEASON may now be had of all Stationers. 
Moguls (or best quality) Renye te (or second quality) ; also, the cheaper varieties, Palace, 
figured and coloured Highlanders 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day, No. L., price 6d.,to be continued Weekly till completed, 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Antony TROLLOPE 
Illustrated by Marcus Stone. 
London: Vinror & Co., City Road, and Ivy Lane. 


In preparation. 
HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1869 is intended to be 
the BEST, the MOST COMPLETE, and the CHEAPEST ALMANACK ert 


published in England 
(CRTHOPRAXY. straight ; to make.) By 
Teatner Bisco, Assoc. Inst. C 
This Manual embraces eS Treatment of wy variety > Deformity, Debility, and 
Deticiency of the Human Body. 
Cavrcnite & Son; and the Author, 56 W impole Street. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional poms and Cases it 
illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, is. 60. 


REV ELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London : H. Barniter, 2 219 Regent Street. 


DR. LIONEL BEALE’S WORKS. 
ON KIDNEY DISEASES, URINARY DEPOSITS, 5, al 


CALCULOUS DISORDERS. Third Edition, 25s. 


THE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. Third Edition, 16s. 
HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. Fourth Edition, 
price 21s. Tlarrison. 


(Preparing. 


THE LIVER: its Diseases, and their Treatment. — 
tod wi 


These Works contain the resu!ts of Origina igntion, and are Ill 


al 
upwards of 1,590 Figures, carefully copied from Nature. 
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The Review. 


October 17, 1868.) 


HE EDIN! BURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXIL. | 
T October, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

1. SYBEL’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

9, SENIOR ON IRELAND. 

$ HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. 

4. KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 

5. DARWIN ON VARIATION, 

6, THE PAPACY AND THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 

7. THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS OF ENGLAND. 

8, THE SPANISH GYPSY. 

9, THE EXPIRING PARLIAMENT. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh : A. and C. BLACK. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCL., is published 
THIS DAY.” 

Conrents : 

1. THE GREAT RAILWAY MONOPOLY. 

2 LADY MINTO’S MEMOIR OF THE RT. HON. HUGH ELLIOT. 

3. SHIRLEY’S DEER AND DEER PARKS, 

4. HOOK’S ARCHBISHOPS OF THE REFORMATION. 

&. LAKE DWELLINGS. 

6. THE HOMERIC QUESTION. 

7. MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD ON FRENCH SCHOOLS. 

8. YORKSHIRE. 

9, PUBLIC QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 

4,1 The GENERAL INDEX to the ing Twente 5 Vols. of THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 

now ready. 


Joun Munray, Albemarle Street. 


No, XX. 5s. 
Tue QUARTERLY | JOURNAL of SCIENCE. 


DESCRIPTION THE GREAT TELESCOPE. By Wit11aM Crookes, 
F.R.S. With Lithograph and 14 Woodcuts. 
TERTIARY BEDS OF NORWAY AND SCOTLAND. By Rev. 
ROSSKEY, 
IRON- MINES ANDALUCIA. By A. H. Green, M.A., F.G.' 
d Wales. With 2 Page Plates and 3 Woodeuts. 
ARTIF IRRIGATION. 


REVIEWS OF SCIENTIFIC WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
Meeting at Norwich 1868, President's Address, and Proceedings of Sections. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PRE-HISTORIC ARCHZOLOGY. 
CHRONICLES OF SCIENCE. 
Joun Cuvrcuit & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready (OCTOBER 1868), 4s. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW: a Quarterly Journal 
of Anthropological Literature. 
Contents: 

1, ON. THE TOCALIZATION FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN, &c. 
By James Howr, Ph.D., F.S. 

2 ON THE MEASUREMENT oT *CRANIA. By J. Wyman, M.D. 

3. ON THE FEMALE SKULL. By Professor A. Eccer, Hon. F.A.S.L. 

4. LESLEY’S ORIGIN AND DESTINY OF MAN, 

5, SPROAT’S STUDIES OF SAVAGE LIFE, 

6. THEOLOGICAL PHILOLOGY, 

7. DAVIS ON CRANIOSCOPY. 

8 ANTHROPOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. By J. B. Davis, M.D.,F.S.A., &e. 

9% INTELLIGENCE IN RELATION TO INSTINCT. Translated from 
French of M. Conpeneac. 

. ON ANCIENT CAVE MEN. By Professor Paut Broca. 

ll. ON THE PRIMITIVE FORMS OF THE HUMAN SKULL. 

12. ON THE ORIGIN OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW. 

13, ANTHROPOLOGICAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON contains: Mr. C. Staniland Wake on the Psychological Unity of Man- 
kind—Dr. Barnard Davis on Aino Skeleton and Skulls—Dr. idoe on the Physical 
Characteristics of the Danes—Dr. Donovan on the Fundamental Principles of Anthro- 


Tatsner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
ww ready, a Second Edition of 


[HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, Theological, Literary, 
and Social, for OCTOBER. 
Monthly, 2s. 6d. 
Contents: 
1, THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. By the Dean of Canrzensvuay. 
% NATIONAL PORTRAITS. By J. Beavinoron Arkinson. 
3%. PREACHERS AND PREACHING. By the Rev. James Davies. 
4, A FRENCH CRITICISM OF OUR PUBLIC SCIIOOLS. By D. R. Fearon. 
5. JEREMY TAYLOR, AND THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING. Part I. 
By Principal Turtocn. 

6. THE FOOD SUPPLY OF LONDON. By James Rovurzepes. 
7. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Srranan & Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


CHURCH of the FUTURE, by the Very Rev. 


REVIEW Henry p>- Dean of Canterbury, appears THE CONTEMPORARY 


Srraauan & Co., Publishers. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


| 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the Author 


of “ John Halifax,Gentleman.” 3 vols. 


IN VAIN. By Heracritus Grey, Author of 


“ Armstrong Magney,” &c. 3 vols. 


PEARL. By the Author of “ Caste.” 2 vols. 

“ This is the best book the author has yet written. ‘Pearl’ is a refined and charming g Sore. 
The incidents and characters are managed with delicate subtlety, and ae is a careful fi 
about each character which raises the story into a work of art. ‘Pearl’ is exquisitely drawn. 
She is worthy of her name.” — Atheneum. 


MRS. ST. CLAIR’S SON. By Lady y Brake. 


“ This book sustains Lady Blake's reputation. The interest is breathless.”—John Bull. 


THREE WIVES. By the Author of “ Mar- 


garet and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Three very charming volumes. The work is full of interest.”—Sun. 


ROBERT FALCONER. By Grorez Mac- 


Donap, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 


MILDRED. By Grorerana M. Craig, Author 


of “Leslie Tyrrel,” &, 3 vols. 


BBOTHERS IN LAW. 3 vols. 3. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW PLAY BY LORD LYTTON. 


This day, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE RIGHTFUL HEIR: a Drama. By ' the 


Hon. Lord Lyrron, Author of “Richelieu,” “The Lady of Lyons,” &c. 
Now performing at the Lyceum Theatre, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Just published, in 12mo. price 5s. cloth, 


yLEMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY, for the Use of 

Schools and Colleges. By RicHarD P. ‘Wrsour, formerly Teacher of 
Geometrical Drawing, &c. in Queenwood College, Hampshire. With a Preface by 
ARCHER Hinst, F.R.S. &c. Professor of Mathematics in University College, 


‘ London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


CONTINUATION OF MR. SPEDDING’S LIFE OF LORD BACON. 
On Tuesday uext, Vos. JIT. and IV. in 8vo. with Portrait, price 24s. 
HE LETTERS and the LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, 
including all his OCCASIONAL WORKS ; namely, Letters, Speeches, Tracts, 
State Papers, Memorials, Devices, and all Authentic Writings not already —— 
among his. Philosophical, Literary, or Professional Works. Newly collected and set 


forth in Chronological Order, with a Commentary, biographical and historical, by - 


JAMES SPEDDING, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
*,* Vots. I, and II, may still be had, price 24s. cloth. 
LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in Svo. with Map, price One Shilling, 


VERLAND ROUTE THROUGH BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA ; or, the Shortest and Speediest Road to the East. By ALFRED 
WADDINGTON. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


New Edition, enlarged, in 8vo. with Portrait, price 21s, 


URIOSITIES of LONDON; exhibiting the most Rare and 
Remarkable Objects of Interest in the Metropolis : with nearly Sixty Years’ 
Personal Recollections. By Tus, F.S.A. 

“ Mr. Timbs has collected together notices Ceotein Cuttle, be has made a note of it. 
of nearly all that is or has been rare and ‘The result of and he 
remarkable in Modern Babylon, interweaving has very salen embodied in a book, which 
with them his own personal reminiscences ot | appeared some twelve or thirteen years ago in 
half acentury. During that time Mr. Timbs a small volume; but having come to a second 
has lived a busy life, most of which he has edition, it has now reached the gigantic size 
coy within the sound of Bow bells; he has of a royal 8vo. such as might ‘don? claim the 

uch, when he has seen ‘it, a Cyclopedia of Lon . 


London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Mg 


Just published, in Svo. price 2s. 6d. sewed, 
S THERE NOT a CAUSE? A Letter to Colonel Greville- 
Nugent, M.P. Y the Disestablishment of the Irish Church ; with a Vindication 
Mr. Gladstone’s By the Rev. MALconM M.A. F.R.S.L. 
&c. Chaplain to His Napier, K.T. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, Part VI. and No. XXIX., Weekly Nos. 6d.; Monthly Parts, 2s, 6d. 


THE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH: a Journal of Art, Literature, 
Decoration, and the Accomplishments. Profusely Illustrated in Colour, 
London: Zorn & Co., 81 Fleet Street, E.C, 


a SCHEME for “ LEVELLING UP.”—See THE 
ind NONCONFORMIST of Wednesday, October 14, which contains also Articleson Mr. 
filsdston M Address—The Three-cornered Constituencies, and other Topics. Also Reports of 
eetings of the Congregational and Baptist Unions—Dublin Correspondence—Rev lews of 
Books, &e. &e. .; Stamped, 6d. 


Antavn Miact, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C.; and the Newsagents and Railway Stalls. 


ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN NEWS, 


THE MAIL: 


A Paper containing the News, the Principal Leaders, a 
well-digested Summary, and all interesting 
Matter from the “ Times.” 


The Newspaper hitherto known as the “ Evening Mail,” having become the property of the 
“Times,” is now published Twice a Week, under the title of 


THE MAIL, 
At the price of Threepence per Copy as heretofore; or 8d. a Week post free. 


The days of 
publication will be Tuesday and Friday, and each Paper will contain the News 
vill th ma be sepdeeeh Interest appearing in the Three preys ious Numbers of the * Times,” which 
Orin the Colonie available, in a cheap and convenient form, for persons residing Abroad 


PapLage bers can obtain THE MATL. through Newspaper Agents, or may have it from the 


Lately published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. cloth, 

HE SECRET of HEGEL; being the ) Hagelin System in 

Origin, Principle, Form, and Matter. By JAMEs HuTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D. 

“To say that this is by far the most important work written in the English 

language on any phase of the [ane Kantian opens py of Ge would be saying 

very little........ One of the most philosophy that has been 
seen for years.” —Atheneum. 

By the same Author, in 8vo. price 5s. 

SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON; being the Philosophy of Per- 

ception ; an Analysis. 
London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
This day is published, 8vo. 100 pp. 1s. 
ADDRESSES on CHRISTIAN MISSIONS to INDIA. By 
Noaman MacLegop, D.D., et the Barony Church, Glasgow. 
mam Be Edinburgh and London. 


RUN TO EARTH. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


RUN TO EARTH: 
A Novel of Incident, 
By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c, 
* A sensation story, pure and simple.”— Vide Preface. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


RUN TO EARTH. 
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The Saturday Review. [October 17, 1868, 


ALBEMARLE StnExr, October 1868. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


— 


LIVES of LORD LYNDHURST and LORD BROUGHAM. 
Forming the Concluding Volume of Lives of the Lord Chancellors. By the late Lord 


TUE ROYAL ENGINEER. By Sir Francis B, Heap, Bart. 
8vo. with Illustrations. 


NAPOLEON at FONTAINBLEAU and ELBA: a Journal of 
vo. Ww. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on SHIPBUILDING in IRON 
yard Examinations will be based on this Wonk) ) 


ANNALS of ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By the late Dean 
Miuman. 8vo. Portrait and Illustrations. 


TRAVELS in the EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, across 


the Islands of Java, Sumatra, The Moluccas, &c. Acoernr S. Bickmore, M.A. 8vo. 
Maps and Illustrations. 


ON MOLECULAR and MICROSCOPIC SCIENCE. By 
Mary Somenvitte. 2 vols, post 8vo. Illustrations. 


PRINCIPLES at STAKE: Essays on the Church Questions of 
the Day. By, Various Wrirers. by Rev. Gzonoz Henny Sumner. &vo. 
Uniform with “ Aids to Faith.” (Next week. 


LAST WINTER in the UNITED STATES: Table Talk 


THE MILITARY FORCES of the CROWN: their Administra- 
Government. 8vo. 


tion and 


TRAVELS and ADVENTURES in the TERRITORY of 


ALASKA and on the RIVER YUKON, with Notes on other Parts of the North Pacific. 
By Frepenick Waymrer. 8vo. Map and Illustrations. 


THE STRENGTH of IRON and STEEL. Translated from 


the Swedish of K.Srvrrz. By Cunistea P.Sanpseno, C.E. With a Preface by Joun 
Pency, M.D. 8vo. 


THE NILE and its BANKS i in EGYPT and NUBIA, showin 
logist, Naturalist, and General Tourist. By Rev. A. 


tothe 
2 vols. AWoodeute 


THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES of the HISTORY of 


EUROPE during the FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the Secret Archives of 
Germany, &c. By Professor Vow Syszr. Vols. III. andIV. 8vo. 


TITE CONCLUDING VOLUME of LIVES of the WARRIORS 
of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Gen. Sir Eowanp Cust. 


THE SCHOOLS of PAINTING in NORTH ITALY, lattading 


Venice, Lombardy, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Parma, Friuli, Ferrara, and 
J. A. Cuowe and G. B. 2 vols. with Illustrations. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By Rev. W. L. Brvan. Post 8vo. with numerous Ill 


THE YOUNG OFFICER’S COMPANION ; or, Essays on 


Mili Duties and ities. With Examples od a from History. 
Lieut.-Gen. Lord Dr ‘New and enlarged 


BENEDICITE : being Illustrations of the Power, Beneficence, 
the Works of Creation. By G. Cuariin Cunv,M.D. New Edition in 


HISTORY of POTTERY and PORCELAIN, Medieval and 


. By M Third Edition, revised and en medium 


NOTES on VENETIAN CERAMICS. By W. .. RICHARD 
Doone, F.S.A. Forming a Supplement “ Marryat’s Pottery and 


IIANDBOOK to the CATHEDRALS of YORK, RIPON, 
DURHAM, CARLISLE, CHESTER, and MANCHESTER. By R. J. Kino, B.A. 


A POPULAR and UNIFORM EDITION of MOTLEY’S 


PLAIN SERMONS PREACHED to a COUNTRY CON- 
GREGATION. By Rev.J.J.Buvvz,B.D. Fifth and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. post 


8vo. 


THE PROVINCE of JURISPRUDENCE DETERMINED; 
or. of By the late Jon» Avsrin, Barrister-at-Law. New, 


THE HARVEST of the SEA; or, the Natural History of 


Uvitish Food Fishes, With Sketches of Fisheries and Fisherfolk. By J 
ccond and Cheaper Edition, 8vo. with Illustrations. folk, By JauzsG. Benrnaw. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREECE: Pictorial, Descriptive, and» 


Bituten, Sanat Edition, royal 8vo. with 600 Engravings illustrative of 
me, 


LORD BYRON'S CHILDE HAROLD. New and Cheaper GOWN: 


Edition, crown &vo. illustrated with 80 Views of the most remarkable Scen 


INITIA GRAECA, Part HI. Greek Prose Composition. Con- 


gaining the pun o of "syntax, with copious Examples and Exercises. By Wittiam 
Suara, LL.D. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NOTICE.—No. XVI. (for NOVEMBER) of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Ilustratgy 


Monthly. Conducted by EpmuND YaTEs. 1s. 


Contents: 
BEEARING A BUTTERF LY 7. HOUSE OF 
Author one,” a a) Chapter 
Chapters 14—16. With an Illustration. me Dangerous Dy. 
2. PER MARE—PER TERRAM: an | OR 
Autumn Love-Song. in Two © By 
MENTAL.” 2.—The F, 
3. A DAY AT COVENTRY. With aa Mewes, aly, 
9. THE HOUSEHOLDERS’ 
CRITICISMS ON, CONTEMPORA- MENT YEAR 
Nivel 
10. INSIDE. ‘BEDLAM. By an 
5. POPE BONIFACE VIII. With an 
6. THE NOBLE ART. 12, SATIS BEATUS. 


NOW READY, A NEW WORK ON SPAIN, 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By te 


Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” ” &e. 
Illustrations of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c. 


“The d tions scattered up and down this volume are truthful........' 


THE ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC 


HUNTER. By Major Byrne Hatt. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. [Ready this day, 
A NEW WORK BY “THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 


THE GREAT UNWASHED. | 1 vol. unifom 


with “Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” [ Ready this day, 
Ready this day, at every Library in the Kingdom, 


THE MARCH to MAGDALA. By G4 


Henry, Special Correspondent of the “Standard.” 1 vol. 8vo, 


THE GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions of 


America. By GEorGE RosE, M.A. (ARTHUR SKETCHLEY). 1 vol. 8yo, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Ready this day, a New and Revised Edition of ‘ Clarissa.” 


CLARISSA: a Novel by Ricwarpsox. 


Edited by E. 8. Datuas, Author of “ The Gay | Science. ” 3 vols, 
“The romance glows and is radiant with the very The 
in such matters allow that not a of can 
larissa 
“One of the most "beautiful, natural, pathetic, and thrilling works of Setien that any 
count any | has produced........ If the ace has 'n too picked to read Clariss:' 
sed and beautiful story, we are sorry for the age.”—Morning Star. F 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST NAME,” &, 


‘| HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. Le Fam, 


Author of “ Uncle Silas,” “ A Lost Name,” 3vols. [Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, a Second Edition of 
THE MOONSTONE. By Wirxte Coxtns, 
Author of “ The Woman in White,” “ Armadale,” “ No Name,” &c. 3 vol. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, 


ANNE HEREFORD: a Novel. By is 


uae Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” “The Red Court 
vols, 


AncHeER. 3 vols. 


OUT of the MESHES: a Story. 3 al 
[Ready this ca 
DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Young 


Lady. By Percy Author of “ Never Forgotten,” &c. 3 vols 


WILD AS a HAWK: a New Novel. By 


Mrs. Macquom, Author of “ Charlotte Burney,” &c, 3 vols. 


THE TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By tit 


Author of “Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. By Gaorc 


MacDonatp, LL.D., Author of “Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Here is another book by Dr. MacDonald !—a book full of the records of a good man's|i%, 
full of beautiful thoughts, descriptions of scenery, qusis! 
illustrations of familiar subjects.” —A theneum. 


THE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIF. 


By EDWARD GARRETT. 8 vols. 


“The author is worthy of a criticism which few critics have the good luck to be able! 
pronounce more than once or twice in a lifetime.” —A thenceum. 


A HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel. 3 vol 
[Nearly ready. 
FRANCESCA’S LOVE: a Novel By Ms 


EDWARD PULLEYNE. 3 vols. 
TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS, 
To be had of all Booksellers and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom, each 2 


STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By Tm Toms 


Peers THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. ; MISS FORRESTER. 


| THE PRETTY WIDOW. BARREN HONOUR. 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS, 18. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 eas STREET, STRAND. 


A STABLE FOR . NIGHTMARES. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “'TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE.” 
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Qetober 17, 1868.] 


The Saturday Review. 


— 


NEW NOVELS. 


AQUESTION of HONOUR. By W. Cosmo 


MoyxHouse. 3 vols. crown 8yo. [This day. 


LAURA’S PRIDE. By the Author of “ Mary 
[This day. 


Constant.” 3 vols. crown Svo. 


“BONES and I”; or, the Skeleton at Home. 


By WHYTE MELVILLE. Crown Syo, 9s. 


yor TOO LATE. By the Author of “ Only 


George.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
characters, including the benevolent matron of the novel, are gracefully 


dethed, and, with their principals, they have the great merit of talking and acting in 
smndance with the ordinary habits of civilized society.......... *Not Too Late’ 1s notan 
work of genius, but it is a pleasant and natural story.""—Saturday Review. 


“4 simple story, but interesting as a careful study of character; agreeable from the 

jiity with whieh each actor is brought upon the seene and made to exhibit gifts and talents, 
pay beng foibles and defects, for our entertainment; amusing as a lively picture of the 
ndety in which we 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 
“OUIDA’S” NOVELS. 


IDALIA: a Romance. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
(HANDOS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO 


DAZEGLIO. Translated, with Notes and an Introduction, by Count MAFFrEI. 
2 vols. post with Portrait, 24s. 


A SUMMER in ICELAND. By Dr. 
y 8vo. 


PAWKULL, Professor of Geo! in the University of Upsala. 
with Map and Illustrations, ol ad 


VENEZUELA: Sketches of Life in a South 


American Republic. By E. B. Easrwick, C.B., F.R.S., Author of “ Murray’s 
Handbook of India,” &c. Demy 8vo. with Map, 16s. 


PRIVATE LIFE of the OLD NORTHMEN. 


From the Posthumous Works of R, Keyser, Professor in History at the Royal 
University, Christiania, Norway. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY 


COMPLETION OF THE 


“CHARLES DICKENS EDITION” 


OF 


MR. DICKENS’S WORKS. 
Handsomely printed on toned paper, royal 16mo. with Illustrations. 
The Complete Set of 18 vols. Roxburghe Binding, £3 10s. 


Vols. at 3s. 6d. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS, 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, 


Vols. at 3s. 


OLIVER TWIST. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 


SKETCHES BY BOZ 


BLEAK HOUSE. GREAT EXPECTATIONS. re 
HARD TIMES, and PICTUR 
UTTLE DORRIT. FROM ITALY. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. TRA- 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


The OCTOBER Number, 2s., of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Contents: 


KIRK'S HISTORY OF CHARLES THE BOLD. By E. A. Faezsax. 


A 
WORE MER ON AND POLITICAL PROSPECTS OF THE LANCASHIRE 
NOTICES. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW WORKS. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXII. 


October. 8vo. price 6s. 


1, SYBEL’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
2. SENIOR ON IRELAND. 

3. HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. 

4, KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 

5. DARWIN ON VARIATION. 

6. THE PAPACY AND THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 

7. THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS OF ENGLAND. 
8. THE SPANISH GYPSY. 

9. THE EXPIRING PARLIAMENT, 


2 
(THE SECOND EDITION of Mr. NASSAU 


W. SENIOR'S JOURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, and ESSAYS relating to 
IRELAND. 2 vols, 21s, 


3 
[S THERE NOT A CAUSE? a Letter to 
By 


Colonel Greville-Nugent, M.P., on the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. 


the Rev. M. MacCoLt, M.A. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON. 


Newly collected and edited, with a Commentary, by J. SPEDDING, Trin. Coll. 
Camb. VoLs, III. and IV., with Portrait, 24s. 


5 
MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. Extracted 


from Family Sources by his Widow, Baroness BuNsEN. With 2 Portraits, 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


6 
HIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 


By Max Miter, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Second 
Edition, revised. 2 vols, 8vo. 21s; Un a few days. 


7 
NARRATIVE of the EUPHRATES EX- 


PEDITION of 1835, 1836, 1837, and of the Preliminary . By General 
Cnesvey, R.A. 8vo. with Tlustrations, {Nearly ready. 


8 
(GUIDE to the EASTERN ALPS: being 
Maps, 


9 
THE BRITISH ARMY in 1868. By Sir 


C. E. TREVELYAN, K.C,B, Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 1s. 


OLDSMITH’S POEMS ILLUSTRATED 


by the ETCHING CLUB. Miniature Edition. Imperial 16mo. Woodcuts, 
price 7s. 6d. cloth, or 15s, morocco. [On November 3. 


1 
(COWPER’S POEM of JOHN GILPIN. 


With Illustrations from Original Designs, engraved on Wi J. Whymper. 
Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. ready, 


12 

FIINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in 

of in jours. juare crown a. few 


18 
THE CHURCHMAN’S DAILY REMEM- 


BRANCER of DOCTRINE and DUTY. With a Preface by the Rev. W. R. 
FREMANTLE, M.A. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


14 
HE CABINET LAWYER. Twenty-fourth 


Edition, including the Acts of the Parliamentary Sessions of 1867 and 1868, 
Fep. 8vo. 10s. 64. 


15 
GANOT'S ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


| on PHYSICS, translated and adapted by Prof. ATKINSON. Third Edition, 
enlarged, with 668 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. lds. 


16 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on 
| 


METALLURGY, adapted by W. Crookes, F.R.S., and E. Rénnia. Vor. T. 
' with 207 Woodcuts, price 31s. 6d. 


| 17 
DE. WOOD’S NOTES on the METALS; 


a Second Series of Chemical Notes for the Lecture-Room. Crown 8yo. 5s, _ 


18 
LEMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY. 


By R. P. Wricut. With Preface by T. AncuéR Hist, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 
price 5s. 


19 
DE. U. MURCHISON on DISEASES of 


the LIVER, JAUNDICE, and ABDOMINAL DROPSY, With 25 Wood- 
cuts, Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


This day, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 32s, 


THE LIFE OF . 
SIR WALTER RALEGH. 


Based on Contemporary Documents. Together with his Letters, , 
now first Collected. 


By EDWARD EDWARDS. 


THE LIFE and ADMINISTRATION of the 


SECOND EARL of LIVERPOOL. Compiled from Original Documents. By 
Professor YONGE. 3 vols. 8yo. with Portrait. [/n a@ few days. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 1852—68. 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU. (Jn the press, 


‘THE SPEECHES of JOHN BRIGHT, M.P., 


on various QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by Professor Roanes. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 25s. 


ber Eminentiy interesting. ox , eminently instructive, and eminently useful as models of efficient 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Now ready, 1 vol. small 8vo. 12s. 
A MEMOIR OF THE 
RIGHT HON. HUGH ELLIOT. 


By his Granddaughter, the Countess of MINTO. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. AND ALI BOOKSELLERS. 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES. 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


A NEW WORK BY ASCOTT R. HOPE, 


Crown 8vo. elegantly bound, 6s.; gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


STORIES OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


pe By ASCOTT R. HOPE, 
Author of “ A Book about Boys,’ “ A Book about Dominics,” &c. &e. 


Reviewing ‘‘ Book about Boys,” by the same author, the Saturday Review says— 
“This volume is full of knowledge, both useful and entertaining, in the truest 
sense of the words, and it is impossible to put it down without a feeling of personal 
kindliness towards the author. If our readers think we have praised too much and 
criticised too little, we can only say, there is something about the book which dis- 
arms one’s critical faculty, and appeal to them to judge for themselves. We should 
like to see it in the hands of every parent and schoolmaster in England.” 


Reviewing “ Book about Boys,” the Globe says—‘* This is really a delightful work, | 
and one which we hope will find its way into the hands of every parent and every | 
boy in the kingdom.” 


Reviewing “ Book about Boys,” the Educational Times says—“* We should like to 
see this book, together with a new one which we are promised, and which will be 
sure to be worth reading, not only in the hands of every teacher, but on the shelves 
of every school library.” 


Reviewing “ Book about Boys,” the ArtJournal says—‘‘ It is one deserving the . 
attention of all parents, guardians, and instructors.” 


Reviewing ‘‘ Book about Boys,” the Leader says—“ This book is one that demands | 
the best attention of parents especially, and ought to reccive it.” 


Reviewing “ Book about Boys,” the Morning Star says— Parents and eee 
could not do better than study its conten 


Reviewing ‘‘ Book about Boys,” the Edinburgh Courant says-—‘ Parents and | 
guardians will find in it, apart from its great literary and other merits, hints which | 
will enable them better to understand and more ened to guide the young people | 
in their charge.” | 


Reviewing “ Book about Boys,” the Court Circular says—‘ This book should have | 
the largest possible circulation among those placed in positions of responsibility | 
towards boys.” 


EDINBURGH: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


athe 
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NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


SMITH, ELDER, & Co, 


| POSTHUMOUS WORK BY NATHANIEL HAWTHOrn: 
Nearly ready, 2 vols. 


PASSAGES FROM 
THE AMERICAN NOTE-BOOKs 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


In 4 Monthly vols. fep. 8vo. 


A NEW POEM 


By Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo. with 415 Illustrations, handsomely bound in cloth, 42s, 


HISTORY OF ART. 
By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, Professor of the History of Art, 


Translated by F. E. BUNNETT, 
Translator of Grimm's “ Life of Michael Angelo,” &e. 


Demy 8vo. with 4 Illustrations by Frederick Walker, 12s, 


FIVE OLD FRIENDS AND 
A YOUNG PRINCE. 


By the Author of “The Story of Elizabeth,” &c, 


Second Edition, demy 8vo. 18s. 
THE 


ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. 
From Official Records and the Archives of Native Familias, 


By W. W. HUNTER, B.A., M.R.A.S. 
Of the Bengal Civil Service. 


Vol. L—THE ETHNICAL FRONTIER, 


Post 8vo. 


CONTRAST; 


Or, the Schoolfellows, 


By HOLME LEE, 
Author of “ Basil Godfrey's Caprice,” &e. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOPS 
FOLLY. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


Post 8vo. 6s. 


A STORY OF TWO COUSINS. 


By Lady EMILY PONSONBY. 


LONDON : _SMITH, _ ELDER, & CO. 


NEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS DERRICK, AUTHOR oF 


“THE KIDDLE-A-WINK,” “ MILDRED’S 
WEDDING,” &c. 


Next Wednesday, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


OLIVE VARCOE. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 7 BROOK STREET, W. 


GOODSIR THE ANATOMIST. 


Next week, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 14 Plates, Portrait, and other Illustrations, price 3% 


ANATOMICAL MEMOIRS OF 
JOHN GOODSIR, 


Late Professor of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh 


Edited by WILLIAM TURNER, M.B. 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh. 


With a Biographical Memoir by HENRY LONSDALE, M.D., formerly 
Lecturer on Anatomy. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 542 ; 
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Qetober 17, 1868. ] 


The Saturday Review. 


—— 


MESSRS. BE 


LL & DALDY 


Have the pleasure of announcing the following important ms med 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
and prepared under the superintendence of Arthur Helps, Esq. 


In columbier folio, well bound, 


MOUNTAIN, LOCH, AND GLEN, 


ILLUSTRATING 


“OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS.” 


FROM PAINTINGS EXECUTED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK, 


By JOSEPH ADAM. 


‘WITH AN ESSAY ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF SCOTLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 


By the Rev. NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 


NEW 
THE EARLY WORKS of SIR EDWIN 


LANDSEER: Photozraphs from the best Engravings of his Early and justly 
Celebrated Works. With a Memoir of Sir E. Landseer, and a Critical Essay 


on his Paintings. Handsomely bound, demy 4to. 


MASTERPIECES of ENGLISH ART: Pho- 


tographs from Works of the most Celebrated Painters of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries, copied from Fine Engravings. With a Memoir of each 
Painter, by Cosmo MONKHOUSE. Demy 4to. 


(UR LORD and HIS TWELVE DISCIPLES: 


aSeries of Photographs after the Drawings by Leonardo da Vinci, in the pos- 
session of Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Saxe- Weimar. Edited, 
with a History of each. Disciple, by the Very Rev. Henry Atrorp, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Handsomely bound, royal 4to, 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


MASTERPIECES of FLEMISH ART: Pho- 


tographs from the Works of the most Celebrated Early German, Flemish, and 
Dutch Painters. With Memoirs of the Painters and a Critical Essay on ao 
Picture, by C. Hearox. Handsomely bound, demy 4to, 


THE WORLD'S PICTURES: 


Photographs of Fifteen of the most Celebrated Paintings in the Word. 
oa from yoo best Engravings. With an Introduction by C. C. BLack, 
Demy 4to. 


THE GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL: the 


MADONNA SERIES. Photographs from the best Engravings of his most 
Celebrated Paintings. With Descriptions from Passaveut’s “ Rafael Von 
Urbino und sein Vater,” and Essays on the Genius of Raphael, by Luici 
Lanzi and QUATREMERE DE QUINCY. Handsomely bound, Ato. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


THE INDIAN TRIBES of GUIANA: their 


Condition and Habits; with Researches into their Past History, Super- 
stitions, Legends, Antiquities, Languages, &c. By the Rev. W. IL. Breit, 
Missionary in connexion with the Society for the P: ropagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, and Rector of Trinity Parish, Essequibo, 8vo. with nume- 
rons Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, 18s, (Just ready. 


THE RECTOR and his FRIENDS: a Series 


of Discussions on some of the Religious Questions of the Day. Post 8vo. 
(/mmediately, 


A MEMOIR of the late DR. HARVEY, 


(Preparing. 


BLEEK’S CRITICAL INTRODUCTION to 


the OLD TESTAMENT. Translated by the Rev. Canon VENADLES. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo, [/mmediately. 


A LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


By Mr. Arrnur Heirs, of “ Friends in Council,” &c. 
[Jmmediately. 


ALDERSLEIGH: a Tale. 


JANES Author of “ Teuton.” 


HORATIT OPERA. Edited and Illustrated 


= nearly 300 Antique Gems, by the Rev. C. W. Kine, M.A. The Text by 
A.J. Munro, Fellow of Trin, Coll. Cambridge, Editor of ‘ Lucretius. 
om, (Jminectiately. 


BUCKLAND’S BRIDGEWATER TREA- 


New Edition, 2 vols. post Svo. [Jn the press, 


By CnrisTorHER 


2 vols. 15s. (Ready. 


A COLLECTION of ELEMENTARY EX- 


AMPLES in PURE MATHEMATICS, arranged in Examination-Pa) 
With Occasional Hints, Solutions, &c. By Jonny TayLor, Member of the 
Mathematical Society, and late Military Tutor, Woolwich Common. Designed 
chiefly for the Use of Students reading for the Military or Civil Service 
Examinations. Svo, 7s. 6d. [Now ready, 


LATIN VERSE MEMORIALS of SCHOOL 


WORK and SCHOOL PLAY. By Urror Eco, Artium—ac Ludi—Magister. 
Fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d, (Ready. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. By 


Gwynrryn. Illustrated. (/mmediately. 
LATER TALES (1867, 1868). By Hans 
ANDERSEN. Illustrated Preparing. 
‘MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEM- 


BRANCES. By J. H. Ewrxa, Author of “ Melchior’s Dream.” Illustrated. 
(Preparing. 


MRS. GATTY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition, 


9 vols, fep. Svo. 31s. 6d. of — 

PARABLES FROM NATURE, 2 vols. with Portrait, 7s. 

WORLDS NOT REALIZED, AND PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. 3s. 6d, 
DOMESTIC PICTURES. 3s. 6d. 

AUNT JUDY'S TALES. 3s. 6d. 

AUNT JUDY'S LETTERS, 3s. 6d, 

HUMAN FACE DIVINE. 3s. 6d. 

FAIRY GODMOTHERS. 3s. 6d. 

HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY, AND OTHER TALES. 3s, 6d, 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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[October 17, 1868: 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST 
FOR OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 


“ The long-promised work of the Countess Guiccioli.”—Atheneum, 


MY RECOLLECTIONS of LORD BYRON, with those of the Eyewitnesses of his Lig, 


2 vols. demy 8yo. with fine Photographic Portrait from an Original Painting in the possession of the Countess Guiccioli. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN, 


PRINCE SALM SALM’S “MY DIARY”; 


; including the Siege of Queretaro, the Tri 


Attempted Escape, and Execution of the Emperor: to which is added, Leaves from the Diary of my Wife, the Princess Salm Salm. By Prince F. pg Samy Ln 


Aide-de-Camp to the Emperor and Fellow-Prisoner with him at Queretaro. 
and Princess 


2 vols. large post 8vo. with Portraits of the Emperor, Miramon, and Mejia, the 


Salm Salm, Map of Queretaro, and Sketch of the Prison and Place of Execution of the Emperor, 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of VOLCANOES and EARTHQUAKES, 


By MM. Zourcum 


and MarGoLL&. From the French, by the Translator of “‘ The Heavens.” Post 8vo. with 62 Illustrations. 


THE SECOND VOLUME of the HISTORY of GREECE. 


By Dr. Eryesr Curmy 


Translated by A. W. WARD, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


A LIBRARY EDITION of DR. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME to the FALLof 


the REPUBLIC. Translated by Professor Dicsox. 4 vols, demy 8yo, £3 12s. 


THE MOTHER of ST. AUGUSTINE. By the Right Hon. Lady Hernerr. 


antique, red edges, 3s. 6d. 


Fep. 81, 


THE “NONPAREIL” INGOLDSBY : being a New and Cheaper Edition of “The Ingoldsty 


Legends.” Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


A NEW EDITION of SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 


of the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. Crown 8vo. 6s, Library Edition, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“Tt was a happy idea of Professor Creasy to select for military description those 
few battles which, in the words of Hallam, ‘ a contrary event would have essentially 
varied the drama ‘of the world in all its subsequent scenes.’ The decisive features 


of the battles are well and clearly aes out ; the reader's mind is attracted tothe 
world-wide importance of the event 
him over the whole stream of Gan history.’ 


is considering, while their succession cartia 
"—Spectator. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of the BENTLEY BALLADS; to which is now fim 


added THE TIPPERARY BALLADS. Collected and Edited, with Biographical Notes, by Joun SHEEHAN, Author of “<The Irish Whisky-Drinker Papers” be, 


Crown 8yo. 


A NEW EDITION of DR. DORAN’S TABLE TRAITS, and SOMETHING ON THEM. 


Demy 12mo. 6s. 


“ Of all the ae who have wetted their pens in the noble cause of gastronomy, Dr. Doran is beyond comparison the wittiest, the most fanciful, and the mat 


erudite.”—Morning Post. 


MR. BENTLEY’S STANDARD WORKS. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS of EDWARD 
BULWER, Lord LYTTON, now first collected, iectuding Charles Lamb—Schiller—Pitt 
and Fox—Goldsmith_Gray—Infidelity in Love—The Influence of Love upon Literature 
of Youth—The Influence upon Human Life, &c. vols. demy 


DEAN HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CAN- 
TERBURY. Svo. Vols. I. and II., each 15e.; Vols. III. and IV., each 30s.; 
Vol. V., 158.; Vols. VI. and VIL-, 0s. 


FOURTH EDITION of HISTORICAL CHARACTERS: 
Talleyrand—Mackintosh—Cobbett_Canning. By the Right Hon. Sir Henay Lyrron 
Borwea,G.C.B. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


DR. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME. From the Earliest | charac 


Time to the Pi of its Decline. Translated by Professor Dickson. 4 vols, crown 
8vo. £2 7s. 6d.; Vols. I. and II.,2is.; Vol. ILI1., 10s. 6d.; Vol. 1V., in T'wo Parts, lés. 


BUCKLAND’S (FRANK) CURIOSITIES of NATURAL 


HISTORY, Series, Rats, Se ts &c., 63. Wild 


the whole Work vole ma, Tigeia, Foxes, 


MARSDEN’S CHRISTIAN CHURCHES and SECTS from 
the EARLIEST AGES of CHRISTIANITY. 8vo. 12s. 


THIERS’ HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION, from 1789 to 1801. 5 vols. small Svo. with 41 fine Engravings, 30s. 
THE LATE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE: Travels in Italy, Spain, 
Greece, Algeria, Nest by Madeira, South America, &c. By the late Emperor 


GUIZOT’S (M.) LIFE of LIVER CROMWELL. New 


Edition, crown 8vo. with 4 Portrai 


JAMES'S NAVAL earony of GREAT BRITAIN, to the 
Battle of Navarino. 6 vols. smali 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. 


PROFESSOR CREASY’S RISE and PROGRESS of the 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. Post 8vo. 7s. 64. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


THE | MOSAIC WORKER'S DAUGHTER. By J. M. Cam 


NELLY BROOKE. Frorence Marryat, Author d 
“ Love's Conflict,” xc. 3 vols. 


THE AUTHOR’S DAUGHTER. By the Author of “Tenle 


and True,” &c. 3 vols. “th 
interesti It 
has romantic interest freshly conceived and very 


A SCREW LOOSE. By W. P. Lancaster, M.A. 3 wh 
“ This novel indicates unquestionable power, in its author, both of conceiving and delinestig 
ter and power of humorous caricature.""—Spectator. 


FLIRTS and FLIRTS; or, a Season at Ryde. 2 vols 
A LOST NAME. By J. Sweetman Le Fanv, Author 


“Uncle Silas,” &e. 3 vols. 
“The greatest success Mr. Le Fanu has yet achicved.""—TZimes. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. Comprising the bat 


(Ageregate Sale, 81,000.) 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S EAST LYNNE. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S THE CHANNINGS. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MRS, HALL#BURTON’S TROUBLES. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THREE CLERKS. 
LADY FULLERTON’S TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 
LADY FULLERTON’S LADY-BIRD. 
EDMUND YATES’S BROKEN TO HARNESS. 
THE INITIALS. 
QUITS! By the Author of “ The Initials.” 


SATUR 
R LEW 


— 


AY RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN. 


No.'38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, October 17, 1868. 


Blea! — SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONS 
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